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"Suso  in  Italia  bella  giace  un  laco 
Appie  deir  Alpi  che  serran  Lamagna, 
Sovra  Tiralli,  ed  ha  nome  Benaco." 

(High  in  fair  Italy  there  lies  a  lake 
Under  those  Alps  which  gird  the  Teuton's  land 
Beyond  Tyrol;   Benacus  is  its  name.) 

L'Infemo,  Canto  XX. 


LOMBARD    STUDIES 

BENACUS,  THE  POETS'  LAKE 

I 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  first  sight  I  ever  had  of  the 
Lake  of  Garda  was  from  San  Giorgio,  locally- 
known  as  "  Ingannapoltrone"  or  "  Cheat-the-lazy- 
bones,"  for  the  reason  that,  like  many  another 
mountain  landmark,  it  proves  a  good  deal  more  diffi- 
cult to  reach  than  it  looks.  We  had  driven  to  Count 
Serego-Alighieri's  villa  in  the  hills  near  Verona, 
where,  they  say,  part  of  the  Purgatorio  was 
written.  The  excursion  is  generally  prolonged  to 
the  quarries  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  most  travellers 
going  no  further  ;  but  we  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
eyrie  village  that  crowns  it,  and  were  rewarded  by 
the  experience  of  two  new  sensations.  One  was 
due  to  tasting  for  the  first  time  the  wine  of  the 
Valpolicella,  a  surprisingly  ancient  and  precious 
bottle  of  which  was  produced  by  the  host  at  the 
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humblest  of  inns — nectar  wherewith  to  refresh 
wayfarers,  unfrequent  as  gods ;  while  the  other 
was  evoked  by  a  vision  of  sky,  plain  and  mountain 
in  the  first  flush  of  sunset,  and  of  a  translucent 
expanse  "the  sweet  colour  of  Oriental  sapphire." 
"  Ecco  il  lago  di  Garda,"  said  with  a  certain  pride 
the  kindly  peasant  women  who  had  run  to  open 
bolts  and  bars  of  the  approaches  to  the  marble 
loggia  which  is  the  best  vantage-point  for  the 
view.  They  were  anxious  to  show  us  what  they 
knew  to  be  beautiful,  without  thought  of  soldi 
either,  which  is  the  last  thing  the  Italian  peasant 
thinks  of,  where  not  spoilt  by  strangers.  I  re- 
member that  with  them  was  a  tall  girl  with  large 
soft  eyes,  who  was  called  "  Libera,"  a  name  that 
danced  and  sang,  for  did  it  not  recall  the  birthday 
of  independence,  the  close  of  the  long  struggle 
by  which  was  sent  far  over  the  Italian  border 
an  electric  thrill  that  drew  from  the  lips  of  the 
undemonstrative  stranger  outbursts  of  intense 
emotion  such  as  never  before  men  felt  save  for 
their  own  land,  and  rarely  for  that  ? 

St  Teresa  wept  once  a  week  for  a  certain  person 
"  because  he  could  not  love " ;  I  am  inclined  to 
weep  for  the  new  generation  because  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  unselfish  enthusiasms  of  the  first 
three-quarters   of  the   nineteenth   century.     Take, 
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for  illustration,  some  forgotten  lines,  really  touched 
by  poetic  fire,  though  not  the  work  of  a  poet, 
which  were  written  in  1818  by  one  of  the  authors 
of  a  once  famous  book,  Guesses  at  Truth: — 

"  Strike  the  loud  harp ;  let  the  prelude  be 
Italy,  Italy ! 
That  chord  again,  again  that  note  of  glee, 

Italy,  Italy ! 
Italy !     O  Italy  !     The  very  sound  it  charmeth ; 
Italy !     O  Italy !    The  name  my  bosom  warmeth ; 
High  thoughts  of  self-devotions, 
Compassionate  emotions. 
Soul-stirring  recollections. 
With  hopes,  their  bright  reflections, 
Rush  to  my  troubled  heart  at  thought  of  thee. 
My  own  illustrious,  injured  Italy. 

0  days  of  wearying  hopes  and  passionate  anguish, 

When  will  ye  end  ? 
Until  that  end  be  come,  until  I  hear 

The  Alps  their  mighty  voices  blend, 
To  swell  and  echo  back  the  sound  most  dear 
To  patriot  hearts,  the  cry  of  Liberty, 

1  must  live  on.     But  when  the  glorious  Queen 
As  erst  is  canopied  with  Freedom's  sheen, 
When  I  have  pressed  with  salutations  meet 
And  reverent  love  to  kiss  her  honoured  feet, 

I  then  may  die. 

Die  how  well  satisfied  ! 

Conscious  that  I  have  watched  the  second  birth 

Of  her  I've  loved  most  upon  earth, 

Conscious  beside, 

That  no  more  beauteous  sight  can  here  be  given, 

Sublimer  visions  are  reserved  for  heaven." 
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Italy  is  the  only  country  where  very  recent 
history  is  more  full  of  true  romance  than  any 
which  the  Past  can  show ;  yet  that  Past  has  much 
to  attract  and  to  interest  as  it  opens,  forming  an 
immensely  long  vista,  when  we  look  down  on  the 
Lake  of  Garda  from  the  Veronese  hills.  The 
broad  features  of  Nature  must  have  seemed  much 
the  same  in  the  old  time  as  they  seem  to  us.  Go 
back  far  enough,  and,  of  course,  you  will  find  blue 
ice  instead  of  blue  water ;  but  since  there  were 
men  to  see  them,  the  outlines  of  the  fair  wide 
lake  and  the  profiles  of  the  mountain  cannot  have 
greatly  changed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  if  the  early  man  in  search  of  a  home 
said,  **  Here  we  will  remain."  Along  the  Veronese 
shore  from  Peschiera  to  Garda  hundreds  of  the 
piles  on  which  he  raised  his  dwellings  are  still 
intact,  the  lesser  violence  of  the  waves  on  that 
side  accounting  for  their  preservation,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  on  the  wind-swept 
western  bank.  The  unique  find  of  Stone-age 
objects,  which,  till  lately,  was  in  the  possession 
of  Dr  Rambotti  of  Desenzano,  was  not  made, 
however,  in  the  lake  of  Garda  itself,  but  in  a 
boggy  tract  called  Polada,  which,  from  being  on 
a  higher  level,  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  a 
small  independent   lake.     Here  Dr  Rambotti  dug 
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out  his  treasures,   keeping  silence   about  his    dis- 
covery, Hke  a  wise  man,   till  he  had  finished  his 
task.     As  having  been  found  close  together  in  one 
very  limited  area,  the  contents  of  his  little  museum 
excited  amazement  in  the  stray    visitors  to  whom 
he    so   gladly   displayed   them.      I    give    a    rough 
list,  set   down    from    memory,    of  the  more   strik- 
ing  items.     There  were    flint    knives    and   arrow- 
heads innumerable,  some  most  artistically  wrought ; 
guards    for    the    hand    when    shooting    poisoned 
arrows ;     implements    for    causing    the    arrow   to 
deflect ;  baskets  woven  of  clematis  vines  ;  personal 
ornaments,  such  as  the  teeth  of  bears  and  wolves, 
and     fossil    shells    neatly    bored    with    holes    for 
suspension ;    pottery    baked    in    the   sun,    not    by 
fire,    in   shapes   which   a   Greek   might   not    have 
disowned ;    saws    with  cleanly-cut  little  teeth,   and 
the    wooden  tool    into  which    they  fitted ;  buttons, 
conical   atop,    flat   underneath,    with    a    well    and 
bridge  by  which   to  fasten  them  on ;    tablets  with 
dots,   which  may   have   served   as   money   or   for 
counting ;    finely-carved   and    ornamented    articles 
in  stag's  horn ;    bones  of  wolf,  bear,  stag  and  ox. 
One   enormous  head   of  the   bos  primigenius   was 
the   finest  specimen  I  ever   saw.     It  had  such   an 
amiable  expression  that  Dr  Rambotti  used  to  say 
he  thought  it  must  be  a  cow.     Poor,  charming  old 
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savant,  so  simple  and  so  learned  (on  his  shelves 
were  all  the  best  English  works  on  geology  and 
lacustrine  dwellings).  He  died  some  years  ago, 
and  I  hear  that  the  nephews  who  were  his  heirs 
have  sold  and  dispersed  his  collection. 

After  the  Stone-men,  many  races  had  time  to 
breathe  this  sweet  air  and  pass  away  like  shadows  ; 
but  the  first  people  we  can  clearly  recognise  are 
the  Etruscans,  of  whom  there  were  important 
colonies.  Then  came  a  pugnacious  Celtic  race, 
much  given  to  roving — the  Cenomani — who  have 
left  their  name  at  Le  Mans,  which  was  their 
capital.  By  them  the  Etruscans  were  badly 
treated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  Alps,  though 
doubtless  some  remained  to  mix  their  blood  with 
that  of  their  conquerors :  as  happened  when- 
ever the  same  circumstances  arose  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ethnologists  of  the  "  clean  sweep " 
persuasion  are  inclined  to  admit.  By-and-by  the 
Romans  came,  and  by  no  means  sent  away  the 
Cenomani,  but  made  them  comfortable,  and  left 
them  to  worship  their  hill  god,  Bergimo ;  nay, 
actually  restored  his  altars  at  the  request  of  the 
populace,  raising  meanwhile,  their  own  to  Minerva 
— for  were  there  not  her  beloved  olives  to  gladden 
her? — whose  presence  is  recalled  by  the  Rdcca 
di    Manerba,   a   bold    headland    of    orange-tinted 
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nummulite  limestone  fronting  the  village  of  the 
same  epoch-marking  name  which  is  the  central 
point  in  the  fertile  Valle  Ateniese.  An  exquisite 
bronze  statuette  of  the  goddess  was  found  some 
years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peschiera. 
Hercules  was  also  the  object  of  particular  venera- 
tion, and  the  recent  discovery  of  a  Roman  tablet, 
inscribed  ^'  Herculi  Maguzzano"  makes  it  likely 
that  Maguzzano,  near  Padenghe,  had  an  altar 
with  a  similar  dedication,  and  was  the  chief  seat 
of  his  worship.* 

The  epigraphs  found  in  the  group  of  mountain 
villagres  forming^  the  commune  of  Tremosine  have 
served  more  than  anything  else  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  the  early  Roman  settlers.  Tremo- 
sine can  be  approached  by  a  goat's  path  winding 
up  the  fagade  of  sheer  rock  from  the  water's  edge, 
while  behind  it  lie  mountains,  passable  indeed, 
but  so  rough  and  unfriendly  that  they  were  long 
thought  to  be  frequented  by  witches,  who  lured 
young  children  to  their  doom  in  savage  spots, 
where  the  devil  in  person  was  certified  on  ex- 
cellent authority  to  take  his  walks.  Not  even 
the  visit  paid  to  Tremosine  by  St  Charles 
Borromeo   sufficed   to   clear   the  country  of  these 

*  See   //  Convento  di  Maguzzano,  by  Cesare  da  Ponte,  lately  privately 
printed  at  Brescia. 
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unwelcome  sojourners,  who  lingered  on  till  a 
recent  period.  Nevertheless,  when  once  it  is 
attained,  the  high  green  slope  on  which  the 
hamlets  are  dotted  is  seen  to  be  well  fitted  for 
human  habitation.  The  pastures  are  rich,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  prolific,  and  that  a  place  was 
out  of  the  way  had  its  advantages  in  primitive 
times.  In  the  last  century  enterprising  archaeo- 
logists began  to  notice  the  numerous  stones  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  one,  happier  than  the  rest, 
hit  upon  the  following,  which  has  since  been 
examined  by  the  learned  of  many  lands,  but  has 
not  yet  resigned   its  secret : — 


TETVMVi" 

■SEXTl  . 
PVGIAVA 

sA^Ams, 

>xwmcAk\ 


This  is  the  only  bilingual  inscription  which 
has  been  discovered  in  sub-alpine  Italy.  Letting 
alone  the  Etruscan  part  of  it  (if  it  be  Etruscan), 
it  is  not  particularly  clear  what  the  Latin  is  about. 
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The  other  Tremosine  epigraphs  have  been  all 
deciphered.  There  were  Romans  of  quality  here, 
and  they  were  permanent  residents,  as  they 
commonly  prepared,  while  living,  the  last  resting- 
place  for  themselves  and  their  families.  We  learn 
the  names  of  the  parents,  the  children,  the 
"dearest"  or  "sweetest"  consort  whom  it  is 
desired  to  commemorate.  Most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions finish  with  the  sweet  salutation  of  Roman 
courtesy,  which  speaks  its  message  even  to  us, 
more  curious  than  reverent  pilgrims :  "  Viator 
vale,  et  sit  tibi  viator,  valete  cuncti." 

These  greetings  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
bring  to  our  thoughts  the  last  adieu  of  the  living 
to  the  dead,  the  Hail,  Brother^  and  Farewell  which 
blotted  out  in  tears  the  lapse  of  centuries  and 
united  two  poet-souls  in  the  bond  of  human  sorrow, 
deathless  and  always  young. 

"Row  us  out  from  Desenzano  to  your  Sirmione  row  ! 
So  tney  rowed  and  there  we  landed  :  O  Venusta  Sirmio  ! 
There,  to  me,  through  all  the  groves  of  olives  in  the  purple  glow, 
There,  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers  grow, 
Came  that  Ave  atque  Vale  of  the  Poet's  hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago !  "  * 

So  sang  the  most  Roman  of  English  poets 
when  he  carried  the  still  open  wound  of  a  brother's 

•  By  permissicm  of  Messrs  Macm  Uan  and  Co. ,  Ltd. 
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loss  to  Sermione's  olive  groves.  We  know  from 
the  Life  written  by  his  son  that  the  poem  was 
really  made  at  Sirmio  itself  during  the  long  day 
which  was  spent  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  wandering 
all  over  the  peninsula.  "  My  father  liked  this, 
I  think,"  adds  his  faithful  companion,  "the  best 
of  anything  we  had  seen  in  our  tour  :  its  olives, 
its  old  ruins  and  its  green  sward  stretching  down 
to  the  blue  lake  with  the  mountains  beyond." 

The  lines  which  Catullus  wrote  about  his  dead 
brother  were  composed  far  away  by  his  distant 
grave.  His  own  poem  on  Sirmio  is  the  most 
radiant  expression  of  pure  joy  that  ever  any  place 
called  forth.  Walter  Savage  Landor  said  of  it, 
"  Never  was  a  return  home  so  sensitively  and  so 
beautifully  as  here "  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  remark, 
**  Whoever  has  seen  this  beautiful  expanse  of 
water  under  its  bright  sun  and  gentle  breezes  will 
understand  the  poet's  expression ;  he  will  have 
seen  the  waves  laugh  and  dance." 

Ever  since  the  single  precious  copy  which  saved 
Catullus  for  us  was  discovered  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  scholars  have  been  puzzled  to  know  what 
he  meant  by  calling  the  waves  of  the  Lake  of 
Garda  "Lydian?"  I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  I 
still  think,  that  he  used  Lydian  in  the  sense 
of— 
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"Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures," 

— that  is  to  say,  for  "musical,"  just  as  we  use  the 
corresponding  word  ^olian.  ^^olian  harmony  was 
the  music  of  the  Cohans,  as  Phrygian  harmony 
was  the  music  of  the  Phrygians  and  Lydian 
harmony  was  the  music  of  the  Lydians.  These 
two  latter  forms  were,  says  Athenseus,  introduced 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians  who 
came  over  with  Pelops,  in  support  of  which  he 
quotes  Telestes  of  Selinus : — 

"  First  of  all  Greeks,  the  comrades  brave  of  Pelops, 
Sang  o'er  their  wine  in  Phrygian  melody 
The  praises  of  the  mighty  mountain  mother; 
But  others,  striking  the  shrill  strings  of  the  lyre. 
Gave  forth  a  Lydian  hymn." 

But  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Lydians 
marched  to  the  sound  of  pipe  and  flute,  not  to  the 
lyre.  The  soft  ripple  of  the  waves  at  the  feet  of 
Sirmio  (where  it  is  almost  unintermittent)  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  sweet  warbling  notes  of 
flutes.  Mr  Hugh  Macnaghten,  the  author  of  an 
invaluable  little  book  on  Catullus,  puts  forward  a 
new  guess :  that  the  poet  meant  by  Lydian* 
**  golden " ;  but  I  do  not  think  *'  golden "  is  an 
epithet  which  an  ancient  writer  would  have  applied 
to  water  unless  to  rivers  of  which  the  sands  contain 
gold. 
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Here  is  the  poem  which  falls  naturally  into  the 
form  of  a  sonnet,  but  I  prefer  to  give  it,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  in  its  own  metre  : — 

"Of  all  peninsulas,  Sirmio,  and  of  islands, 
Loved  gem  !  those  either  placed  in  still  lake  waters, 
Or  lashed  each  side  by  Neptune's  mighty  billows. 
How  gladly,  how  delightfully  I  hail  thee  ! 
From  Thynia  and  Bithynian  plains  scarce  deeming 
I  can  have  'scaped,  and  reach  thee  now  securely. 
Oh,  what  so  blest,  as  to  be  freed  from  troubles 
When  the  mind  lays  aside  its  load,  and  wearied 
Of  foreign  wanderings,  we  regain  our  homestead 
And  rest  upon  the  couch  so  long  desired ; 
This,  this,  the  full  reward  of  all  my  labours. 
Hail,  pleasant  Sirmio,  kindly  greet  thy  master ; 
Rejoice  ye,  too,  calm  lake,  glad  Lydian  water, 
Laugh,  and  let  all  the  household  join  the  laughter." 

Sermione  is  a  long  neck  of  land  which  broadens 
and  heightens  at  the  end.  The  configuration  of 
the  lake  presents  several  examples  of  the  same 
thing — I  sola  de'  Frati,  for  instance,  was  doubtless 
once  joined  to  the  shore  by  an  analogous  strip, 
though  its  severance  need  not  have  occurred  so 
recently  as  popular  tradition  asserts.  Where 
Sermione  begins  to  widen,  the  Scaligers  erected 
an  imposing  castle,  under  the  lee  of  which  lies 
the  small,  poor  village.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
castle  there  is  a  passage  cut  for  boats,  or  as  a 
defensive  measure,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  (pro- 
bably once  a  drawbridge),  which  makes  the  further 
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part  of  the  promontory  a  real  island.  The  little 
solitary  church  of  San  Pietro,  near  the  top  of  one 
of  the  three  hillocks  which  form  the  interior,  is 
thought  to  stand  on  the  foundations  of  a  temple. 
"  Quella  la  e  la  chiesa  di  Catullo,"  said  a  bright, 
bare-footed  fisher  boy,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
towards  the  church,  and  I  own  I  was  rather  struck 
by  the  general  accuracy  of  his  remark.  But  it  was 
odd  to  picture  Catullus  worshipping  before  that 
altar,  with  its  curious  frescoes  of  stiff,  attenuated 
saints,  belonging  to  an  early  stage  in  Christian  art. 
About  as  far  from  the  church  as  it  is  from  the 
village,  grouped  all  round  the  extreme  point  of  the 
island,  rise  the  Roman  ruins,  grown  in  and  around 
by  olives,  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill,  with  the 
lake  at  their  feet.  These  great  arches,  this  be- 
wildering series  of  lofty  rooms,  surprise  and  impress 
the  imagination,  which  is  so  much  more  powerful 
an  agent  than  are  the  eyes  in  determining  how 
what  we  see  affects  us.  The  smallest  bit  of  the 
Roman  mason's  handicraft  fills  me,  at  least,  with 
respect,  but  these  spacious  ruins  retain  the  Roman 
characteristic  of  size  as  well  as  of  solidity.  I  have 
never  seen  a  satisfactory  painting  or  photograph  of 
them,  for  while  the  brush  gives  colour  and  the 
camera  shape,  neither  can  conjure  up  the  idea  of 
mere  strength  and  vastness — which  is  why  it  is  a 
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vain  thing  for  the  young  artist  to  take  his  sketch- 
book to  the  Arena  of  Verona  or  the  Pont  du  Gard. 
I  ought  not,  however,  to  speak  of  those  mighty 
works  in  the  same  breath  as  of  Sermione,  or  I  shall 
be  raising  expectations  that  will  not  be  realised. 
The  effect  the  ruins  first  had  on  me,  and  have  still, 
every  time  I  see  them  (for  the  mind  is  apt  to  go  on 
turning  out  new  editions  of  its  first  impressions), 
came  partly  from  the  fact  that  I  expected  very  little, 
having  reserved  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  for  perusal  afterwards — generally  a  good 
plan. 

The  purpose  of  the  building  of  which  these 
are  the  remains  is  still  undecided.  A  Veronese 
nobleman,  Count  Ortis  Manara,  spent  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune  in  excavations  which  led  to  no  great 
results.  At  the  Maloya,  shortly  before  his  death, 
Sir  Richard  Burton  told  me  of  his  design  of 
visiting  Sermione  in  connection  with  a  translation 
of  Catullus  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  have  heard  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  his  keen  judgment.  The 
extent  indicated  by  the  ruins  makes  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  rural  retreat  of  the 
poet,  even  supposing  that  it  had  first  belonged 
to  his  father,  who  was  a  rich  man  and  the  host 
of  Julius   Csesar  at  Verona.     Then,    again,    com- 
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petent  authorities  consider  the  architecture  to 
be  of  a  later  date  than  half  a  century  before 
Christ.  The  popular  theory  is,  that  the  building 
was  a  large  bathing  establishment ;  but,  if  so, 
how  did  it  escape  mention  by  Pliny  and  every 
other  writer  of  the  period  ?  A  prosaic  person  has 
su^Sfested  that  it  was  an  institution  for  fish  culture. 
Others  hold  the  opinion  that  some  millionaire  of 
the  Empire,  attracted  hither  by  Catullus's  descrip- 
tion, transformed  the  original  villa  into  a  sumptuous 
palace,  stopping  short,  perhaps,  before  he  had 
entirely  carried  out  his  design,  for  there  is  an  air 
of  incompleteness  about  the  place. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  :  when  Catullus 
sang  of  Sirmio  he  had  it  all  to  himself.  One 
fancies  a  good  many  happy-faced  dependants 
drawn  up  to  welcome  the  easy  young  master,  but 
there  was  no  Kurhaus  with  its  idlers  and  invalids, 
there  were  no  rich  neighbours  within  calling 
distance  to  come  and  gossip  when  they  were  not 
wanted,  or  to  make  "  questions  "  about  rights-of- 
way.  The  poet  was  undisputed  king  of  his  little 
domain ;  he  found  there  the  freedom  and  relief 
which  temporary  emancipation  from  social  forms 
and  shackles  brings  the  true  man  of  the  world. 
He  could  enjoy  the  feeling  to  perfection  just 
because  he  was  fond  of  society   and   was  courted 
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by  it  :  a  man  who  perforce  lives  always  far  from 
crowds  cannot  understand  the  self-possession,  the 
quickened  personal  consciousness  tasted  by  the 
occasional  hermit — which  made  Sir  Walter  Scott 
say  somewhere  in  his  journal  that  life  in  the  country 
is  so  much  more  exciting  than  in  a  town. 

Standing  among  the  ruins,  we  seem  to  be  on 
an  islet  far  out  to  sea,  the  world  left  well  behind. 
The  violet  coasts  are  indistinct,  the  lake  looks 
immense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sermione  is  the  sole 
point  commanding  very  nearly  the  whole  stretch 
of  the  lake,  the  view  of  which  is  everywhere  else 
divided  into  sections  by  the  frequent  promontories. 
I  never  felt  the  sentiment  of  an  enchanted  remote- 
ness so  strongly  as  in  one  mid- November  evening 
at  Sermione.  After  the  sun  went  down  and  the 
thin  crescent  moon  was  up,  such  a  glow  spread 
along  the  west  that  our  faces  and  every  natural 
object  shone  as  if  transfigured.  There  was  no 
noise  except  the  measured  lap  of  the  lake.  It 
was  a  moment  to  which  the  sorest  heart  might 
have  said,   "  Stay !  thou  art  fair." 

Up  till  now,  the  hand  of  the  modern  builder 
has  not  been  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  ruins 
stand,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  will 
be  respected.  If  the  Kurhaus  was  not  a  fact  of  the 
past,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  present ;  the  strong  spring 
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of  boiling  sulphureous  water  rising  in  the  lake  near 
the  east  side  of  the  promontory  which  had  long 
been  known  to  fishermen  has  been  utilised  to 
supply  a  large  bathing  establishment  built  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  village.  The  result  is, 
that  villas  are  springing  up  here  and  there. 
One  of  these  is  occupied  by  Arrigo  Boito,  the 
poet-musician,  who  seeks  inspiration  from  the 
Roman  atmosphere  of  the  place  for  the  completion 
of  his  Nerone. 

Catullus  brought  his  cherished  yacht  to  finish 
its  days  on  the  waters  of  Benacus,  which  is  one  of 
many  proofs  that  either  the  Mincio  was  navigable 
throughout  its  course,  or  was  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  Adige.  Communication  with  the  sea  was 
easy  and  rapid ;  Virgil  thought  nothing  of  making 
Benacus  furnish  a  fleet  conveying  five  hundred 
men  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans. 


II 

If,  as  is  now  thought,  the  farm  where  Virgil  was 
born  lay  among  the  low  hills  near  the  Mincio  not 
far  from  where  it  leaves  the  lake,  he  must  have  been 
familiar  from  his  early  youth  with  the  great  sheet  of 
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water  which  Is  the  feature  in  all  the  surrounding- 
country  that  appeals  most  to  eye  and  imagination 
Perhaps  it  struck  him  that  Catullus,  whose  poem  he 
must  have  known,  had  not  given  a  complete  idea  of 
it ;  at  anyrate,  the  characteristic  which  he  chose  to 
recall  was  not  the  music  of  soft  ripples  but  the 
terrible  roar  of  waves  rolling  mountains  high. 
As  famous  as  Lesbia's  poet's  tribute  to  the 
smiles  of  the  lake  is  Virgil's  allusion  to  its 
frowns : — 

"  Fluctibus  et  fremitu  adsurgens  Benace  marino," 

which  is  recalled  by  Foscolo's  : — 

"...  dall'  isoletta 
Di  Sermione  per  I'argentea  Garda 
Sonante  con  altera  onda  marina." 

This  lake,  which,  like  the  sea,  "laughs  for  ever," 
is  also  subject  to  storms  which  only  the  sea  can 
match.  I  have  seen  the  waves  dashed  again  and 
again  against  the  roof  of  a  shelter  for  washer- 
women ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
each  time  they  touched  the  beams  they  were  frozen 
to  them  by  the  power  of  the  glacial  north  wind,  and 
so  hung  down  in  icicles — a  strange  scene  anywhere, 
but  especially  in  a  southern  clime.  A  year  does 
not  pass  without  accidents,  though  the  victims  are 
oftenest  smugglers  who  count   on   bad  weather  to 
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cover  their  perilous  trade.  The  heavy  duty  on 
articles  of  common  use  encourages  smuggling, 
which  flourishes  on  Garda  in  spite  of  the  fleet  of 
three  or  four  steam-launches  maintained  by  the 
Government  to  aid  in  its  suppression. 

Besides  the  real  storms,  which,  though  sudden 
to  inexperienced  eyes,  can  be  foretold  by  the  boat- 
men half-an-hour  before  their  outbreak,  there  are  at 
times  extraordinary  gusts  or  whirlwinds  which  give 
no  warning  at  all  of  their  coming,  rather  choosing  a 
calm,  fine  day,  and  which  in  a  minute  or  two  are 
past  and  gone,  leaving  ruin  as  their  only  record. 
One  such  gust  came  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  when  I 
was  absent  from  Salo,  and  rooted  up  bodily  two 
glorious  cypresses  that  stood  like  sentinels  by  the 
stone  steps  from  our  garden  to  the  lake.  All  the 
birds  were  wont  to  roost  in  them ;  an  old  peasant 
who  was  working  in  the  garden  told  me  how 
when  they  came  back  that  evening  and  found  their 
home  laid  low  they  were  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment—  **e  si  radunavano  sul  tetto  e  piangevano  " 
("and  they  assembled  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
and  wept"). 

Carducci  has  tried  to  suggest  the  tremulous 
motion  peculiar  to  the  Lake  of  Garda  by  the 
comparison  of  a  bridal  veil  unfolding  to  the 
kiss  of  promised  love  : — 
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"  Palpito  il  lago  di  Virgilio,  come 
Velo  di  sposa 
Che  s'apre  al  bacio  del  promesso  amore." 

Another  charmed  observer  wrote  in  a  more 
playful  spirit : — 

"  The  soft  sweet  breeze  just  kissed  the  lake, 
Thousands  of  tiny  waves  to  make, 
Which  seemed  for  joy  to  laugh  and  dance 
Beneath  the  sun's  enchanting  glance. 
Showing  as  many  stars  by  day 
As  Heaven  does  in  the  night  display." 

Multitudinous  minute  ripples  adorn  and  sculpture 
the  larger  though  still  very  small  wavelets,  and 
these  appear  sometimes  when  there  is  not  any 
breeze  at  all.  If,  as  Lord  Rayleigh  says,  the 
number  of  ripples  is  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of 
the  water — pure  water  being  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  a  movement  in  the  air  so  slight  as  to  be  quite 
imperceptible  to  us — we  have  here  the  secret  of  the 
ripples  of  Garda,  since  no  other  lake  has  water  so 
pure. 

What  are  less  easy  to  explain  are  the  difference 
of  colour  and  the  capricious  distribution  of  the 
undulating  tremor,  which  on  a  still  and  cloudless 
day  often  make  the  surface  look  like  a  vast  map, 
with  smooth  highways  of  lapis  lazuli  intersecting 
fields   of  silver  filigrane.       The  unequal  depth,   in 
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parts  inconsiderable  and  elsewhere  reaching  to 
2740  feet,  may  have  some  influence  in  producing 
these  strange  effects,  but  they  are  probably  chiefly 
caused  by  currents  under  the  water  which  seem 
to  occasionally  change  their  course.  The  fisher- 
men have  tales  of  their  nets  being  drawn  down 
by  irresistible  forces.  Such  currents,  which  were 
once  attributed  to  subaqueous  springs,  are  now 
thought  to  be  connected  with  seismic  phenomena. 
From  Peschiera,  "  fair  and  well-equipped,"  as 
Dante  described  her,  though  no  longer  required 
"to  defy  Brescians  and  Bergamasques,"  we  pass 
through  the  wine-yielding  districts  of  Lazise  and 
Bardolino  (the  latter  known  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Bettelloni,  who  celebrated  the  lake  in 
very  graceful  verse)  to  the  sheltered  Bay  of  Garda, 
a  small  place,  but  historically  of  great  interest. 
No  castle  had  ever  a  more  stirring  story  clinging 
to  it  than  the  R6cca  di  Garda ;  no  persecuted 
princess  of  fairy  lore  appeals  more  strongly  to 
our  fancy  than  its  prisoner,  the  Queen  of  Italy, 
who  bore  that  lovely  title  just  long  enough  to 
make  it  the  lovelier  for  the  gracious  lady  who 
was  to  receive  it  in  the  fulness  of  time — as  a 
priceless  jewel  gains  a  last  perfect  distinction 
from  the  fact  that  the  wearer  takes  it  from  some 
peerless   woman   long   turned  to  dust.      Adelaide 
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of  Burgundy  became,  at  fifteen,  the   wife   of  the 
young  Lothair  who  died  mysteriously  a  few  years 
later,  murdered,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  Berengarius. 
To  stifle  the  rumour,  and  to  justify  in  a  way  his 
usurpation    of  the   throne   left  vacant  by  Lothair, 
Berengarius   had   the   idea   of  marrying   Adelaide 
to   his  son  Adelbert,  who  with  himself  had  been 
crowned    King    of   Italy   on    December    15,    950. 
The  step  would  have  also  prevented  anyone  else 
from    marrying    her,   and   so   established   a   claim 
to  the  succession.     It  was  a  good  enough  scheme, 
and    the    only    hindrance    to    its    accomplishment 
was  the  refusal  of  the  young  widow  to  wed  the 
son  of  her  husband's  murderer.     Berengarius  was 
incensed  by  the  refusal,  and  his  wife  Willa,   who 
was  tired  of  hearing  lauded  the  graces  of  Adelaide's 
mind   and   person,   saw    in  his  wrath  an  excellent 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  her.     Urged  on  by  this 
worthy  helpmate,   Berengarius  had  Adelaide   con- 
veyed  to   the    R6cca   di   Garda,    where    she    was 
confined   without   provision  being   even   made  for 
her   maintenance.       Doubtless   there   was   a  pious 
hope  that  before  long  she  would  die  an  only  too 
natural  death ;    but,   assisted    by   a   single   faithful 
handmaiden,      Adelaide     supported      herself      by 
spinning    at    her    distaff — fortunate    in    being    an 
adept   at   the   gentle   task   that   gave  a   charming 
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immortality  to  the  name  of  her  predecessor,  good 
Queen  Bertha,  which  the  peasant  has  still  upon  his 
lips  when  he  speaks  of  far-off  things :  "  Era  nel 
tempo  che  Berta  filava."  All  the  bloodshed 
and  wretchedness  of  those  gloomy  ages  are  for- 
gotten, while  this  bright  picture  has  come  down 
to  lighten  the  work  of  numberless  generations  of 
spinsters  by  telling  them  that  a  queen  once  spun ! 
The  best  of  it  is,  that  it  is  quite  true ;  there 
exists  a  coin  showing  Bertha  with  her  distaff  in 
her  hand.  Of  Adelaide's  spinning  we  have  only 
the  testimony  of  legend,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  disbelieving  it.  The  girl-widow  lived  on  such 
coarse  food  as  her  toil  would  buy,  through  the 
weary  months  till  deliverance  came,  which  was 
contrived  by  a  courageous  monk,  who  threw  the 
watch  off  their  guard,  and  effected  her  rescue  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  He  rowed  the  Queen  across 
to  the  I  sola  de'  Frati,  where  the  first  halt  was 
made ;  the  island  was  then  uninhabited,  or  at 
most  was  tenanted  by  a  single  anchorite,  as  it  had 
no  regular  occupants  till  St  Francis  put  some  of 
his  friars  there.  Afterwards  they  passed  on  foot 
through  the  dense  forests  of  the  lowlands  under 
Peschiera,  reaching  at  last  the  Mantuan  lagune, 
near  which  the  monk  Martino  left  his  charge  in 
a   thickly-wooded  place  of  concealment,  and  went 
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himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Reggio  to  relate  the 
piteous  case.  Did  the  nightingales  sing  to  her, 
I  wonder,  as  I  have  heard  them  sing,  in  the  woods 
by  that  lagune  ?  She  did  not  tarry  there  long  ; 
touched  by  the  tale,  the  Bishop  sent  a  stout 
body  of  his  best  soldiers,  who  were  conducted 
by  Martino  to  the  spot  where  she  lay  hid,  and 
by  whom  she  was  safely  escorted  to  the  Castle 
of  Canossa,  where  no  one  was  likely  to  vex  her. 
A  glorious  turn  of  fortune  was  in  store  for  her. 
Ears  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  prince- 
bishop  had  heard  her  story :  Otho  the  Great, 
holy  Roman  Emperor  and  German  King,  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  sorrows  of  the  lovely 
princess,  with  her  noble  refusal  to  wed  Adelbert, 
her  cruel  imprisonment,  her  perilous  flight.  So 
he  came  down  into  pleasant  Italy  for  a  bride 
and  a  crown,  and  found  both  were  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  That  the  most  Italian  of  Italians 
could  then  and  later  seek  to  draw  into  their  land 
and  establish  among  them  the  Teutonic  Dux, 
without  surrendering  one  iota  of  their  national 
feeling,  is  beginning  to  be  understood  now  that 
people  are  getting  out  of  the  habit  of  calling  these 
paramount  lords  **  Emperors  of  Austria."  But, 
for  better  or  worse,  Otho  d^d  not  fix  his  seat 
south  of  the  Alps,  or  make  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
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a  state  corresponding  to  its  name,  as  he  certainly 
dreamt  of  doing.  Troubles  in  his  German  home 
called  him  back,  and  when  Berengarius,  who 
knew  not  how  to  dare,  but  knew  well  how  to 
cringe,  came  with  the  dismissed  Adelbert  and 
begged  the  restitution  of  the  crown  as  a  fief  of 
the  Empire,  he  was  told  that  he  might  have  it. 
We  almost  hear  the  voice  of  Adelaide  saying  to 
her  Imperial  spouse,  "Give  it  them."  The 
Empress  lived  to  a  ripe  age,  and  when  she  died 
was  made  a  saint,  which  did  but  seal  the  judgment 
of  her  contemporaries.  From  her  earliest  youth 
she  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who 
knew  her.  One  of  these,  the  Abbot  Odilone, 
ransacks  the  annals  of  les  dames  dantan — Paola, 
Eustochia,  Marcella,  Melania,  Fabiola,  Blesilla — 
to  find  her  equal,  and,  still  unsatisfied,  he  ends 
by  declaring  that  only  Cicero  could  praise  her 
aright. 

Garda  was  always  far  behind  several  of  the 
other  townlets  or  villages  on  the  lake  in  point  of 
population  and  still  more  of  industries,  but  it  was 
regarded  of  consequence  as  a  military  position,  and 
was  repeatedly  the  scene  of  stormy  contests.  In 
Germany,  among  people  who  knew  more  of  war 
than  of  literature,  the  custom  grew  of  saying  the 
"Lake  of  Garda,"  and  not  Benacus.     The  agree- 
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ment  of  the  turn  they  gave  to  the  name  {Garten- 
See),  with  the  reports  of  a  fertile  and  flowery  land, 
may  have  had  a  part  in  perpetuating  the  usage. 
Adelaide's  imprisonment,  which  was  naturally 
talked  about  at  the  Imperial  Court  when  she 
became  Empress,  contributed  in  making  Garda 
widely  known.  An  earlier  instance  of  the  lake 
being  so  styled  exists  in  a  Carlovingian  investiture, 
if  it  be  genuine — but  its  authenticity  has  been 
attacked.  There  is  also  a  story  in  the  Heldenbuch 
of  a  small  fire-spitting  animal  living  on  the  Garten- 
See,  which  held  at  bay  Wolfdietrich  and  a  lion  : 
only  two  such  vipers  were  alive  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  young  ones  ate  up  their  parents  as  soon 
as  they  were  born.  In  Italy  the  change  of  name 
was  not  accepted  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
Dante  says  that  the  lake  is  called  Benaco,  he  is 
probably  using  no  poetic  licence,  but  stating  a 
fact. 

An  historical  event  connected  with  Garda  in 
the  last  century  is  not  unworthy  of  record.  Here 
Charles  Albert,  returning  from  a  reconnaissance  on 
the  nth  of  June  1848,  found  assembled  on  the 
steps  of  the  Villa  Albertini,  where  he  had  estab- 
lished his  headquarters,  the  deputies,  who  handed 
him  a  parchment  inscribed  with  the  fusion  between 
Lombardy   and    Piedmont.       Fortune   seemed    to 
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have  relented ;  the  victory  of  Pastrengo  and  the 
taking  of  Peschiera  were  followed  up  by  this  act, 
which  gave  him  the  Iron  Crown  of  the  Kings  of 
Italy.  But  it  was  the  last  ray  of  joy  that  ever  lit 
the  life  of  the  Italian  Hamlet — before  him  lay  a 
path  all  thorns,  completely  dark,  leading  to  an 
exile's  death. 

There  are  some  musical  lines  by  the  Veronese 
poet,  Aleardo  Aleardi,  in  which  he  likens  the  sun's 
track  across  the  lake  to  a  magic  bridge  for  the 
hopes  and  sorrows  of  patriots  during  the  weary 
years     of    waiting     which     followed     that     foiled 

effort : — 

" .  .  .  il  sol  dall'  orizzonte 
Saettava  sul  piano 
Purissimo  del  Garda, 
Una  striscia  d'instabili  splendori 
Quasi  magico  ponte,  onde  le  nostre 
Mutue  speranze  varchino  e  i  dolori 
Da  la  Veneta  sponda  a  la  Lombarda." 

The  monuments  raised  in  memory  of  the  mid- 
summer day,  which  at  last  converted  the  Lombard 
fusion  into  a  reality,  form  now  conspicuous  objects 
between  Peschiera  and  Desenzano ;  the  more 
distant  surmounts  the  hill  called,  from  its  extensive 
view,  la  Spia  cTItalia,  whence  Louis  Napoleon 
directed  the  final  and  saving  movements  of  the 
so-nearly-lost  battle  of  Solferino :  the  other  stands 
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among  the  cypresses  of  the  mound  of  San  Martino, 
where  during  the  same  hours  Austrians  and 
Sardinians  were  engaged  in  a  duel  to  the  death. 
The  Italians  wrested  the  victory  from  the  valorous 
foe,  but  5500  of  them  were  missing  next  morning 
at  the  roll-call.  The  firing  ceased  at  about  six 
o'clock,  and  with  it  the  thunder — a  frightful  storm 
having  raged  all  the  afternoon.  When  Charles 
Albert's  son  saw  the  Austrians  retreating  on  the 
Mincio,  he  knew  that  the  Iron  Crown  was  his  ; 
nineteen  years  later  it  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  Pantheon  after  his  bier. 

The  rich  varieties  of  stone  and  marble  occurring 
in  frequent  veins  along  the  whole  length  of  Monte 
Baldo  begin  at  the  Punta  di  San  Vigilio,  just 
beyond  Garda,  a  picturesque  promontory,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  who 
evangelised  these  shores  in  the  fourth  century. 
Sprung  from  a  noble  Roman  family  and  educated 
at  Athens,  Vigilio  exercised  much  influence 
wherever  Roman  culture  had  taken  root,  but 
he  was  stoned  to  death  in  one  of  his  journeys 
by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Val  Rendena,  who 
continued  pagans  for  a  long  while  to  come.  His 
companions  (who  seem  to  have  been  nowhere 
during  the  stoning)  set  his  body  on  the  horse 
he  was  accustomed  to  ride,  and  started  for  Trent. 
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The  citizens  marched  forth  to  take  possession  of 
the  remains,  but  they  encountered  a  band  of 
Benacensi,  come  up  from  the  lake  in  haste  with 
a  Hke  object,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued  between 
the  rival  aspirants.  Christians  of  those  days  were 
little  less  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  relics  than  the 
Afghan  villagers  who  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
first  saint  who  visited  them,  because  they  had 
long  wanted  the  tomb   of  a  holy  man. 

The  hard  white  stone  of  San  Vigilio  seems 
inexhaustible,  and  has  furnished  materials  for  a 
great  proportion  of  the  buildings  all  round  the 
lake.  It  is  full  of  fossils,  chiefly  large  ammonites, 
which  also  abound  in  the  beautiful  yellow  and  red 
marbles  of  Torri  and  Malcesine.  Monte  Baldo 
has  great  attractions  for  the  geologist  and  the 
botanist,  but  intending  explorers  should  be  advised 
to  take  a  competent  guide  with  them.  The 
Punta  del  Telegrafo  (7200  feet),  reckoned  to 
be  the  highest  summit  in  the  long  range  of 
twelve  miles,  is  best  ascended  from  the  small 
village  of  Ferrara,  which  can  be  easily  reached 
from  Garda.  A  party  of  Italian  ladies,  good 
walkers,  took  fifteen  hours  to  get  to  the  Punta 
and  return  to  Ferrara.  Practised  Alpine  climbers 
can  do  it  in  less  time,  but  it  is  a  fatiguing  walk, 
and  more   unsafe   than  many  Swiss  excursions  if 
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undertaken  alone.  The  upper  slopes,  which  at 
a  distance  look  smooth,  are  composed  of  deep  and 
intricate  scores  and  furrows,  among  which  a 
novice  would  surely  lose  his  way,  and  find  him- 
self unawares  at  the  brink  of  vertical  falls  of 
3000  feet. 

In  the  face  of  one  of  these  precipices  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain  is  a  grotto,  with  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  which  attracts 
hundreds  of  pilgrims.  Steps  lead  to  the  place, 
but  formerly  it  could  only  be  reached  by  ropes 
from  above.  When  Rhodes  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  the  image  departed  thence  and 
came  in  a  night  to  Monte  Baldo,  where  a  bright 
light  led  to  its  discovery.  It  was  carried  to  the 
nearest  church,  but  it  went  back  to  its  ledge  in 
the  rocks,  and  a  grotto  was  therefore  hollowed 
out  to  afford  it  shelter  :  for  all  of  which  there  is 
the  word  of  conscientious  witnesses.  Comparing 
the  Rhodes  Madonna  in  her  wild  bird's-nest  with 
some  objects  of  extra-belief  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  inference  is  forced  upon  us  that 
poetry  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  present  age. 

Malcesine,  in  a  garden  of  olives  under  the 
highest  part  of  Monte  Baldo,  was  the  seat  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Lake  during  the  dominion  of 
the    Republic    of    Venice.       Goethe   had    an    ad- 
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venture  there  just  after  his  arrival  in  Italy. 
Scarcely  had  he  set  out  in  a  boat  from  Torbole 
for  Desenzano,  when  a  violent  storm  blew  up, 
which  obliged  him  to  put  to  shore  at  Malcesine. 
Profiting  by  the  mishap,  he  began  to  sketch  the 
castle,  an  act  which  so  disquieted  the  Podest^ 
and  officers  of  the  Serene  Republic,  that,  in 
presence  of  the  entire  population  come  out  to 
look  at  the  extraordinary  visitor  (well  worth 
looking  at,  in  fact),  they  were  on  the  point  of 
consigning  him  to  prison.  What  respectable 
motive,  they  asked,  could  induce  him  to  draw  that 
dilapidated  wall  ?  Ruins,  answered  Goethe,  were 
much  admired  nowadays ;  at  Rome,  everyone 
made  pictures  of  ruins.  The  argument  failed  to 
convince  the  cautious  patriots,  who  only  let  him 
go  when,  by  a  happy  thought,  he  declared  that, 
far  from  being  an  Imperial  emissary,  he  was  a 
citizen  of  a  free  town — a  little  republic  just  like 
Venice,  only  not  so  fine. 

Goethe  was  fascinated  by  hearing  the  peasants 
call  the  lake  "  Benaco,"  and  quote  Virgil's  descrip- 
tion of  it.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  entered 
the  land  of  promise  by  this  route.  Beautiful  as 
are  the  lakes  on  the  Swiss  border,  they  do  not 
realise  the  idea  of  meridional  nature.  Now,  on 
the    Lake   of  Garda,    water,    sky,    vegetation   and 
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even  the  bare  cliffs  painted  by  the  sun,  transport 
us  at  a  bound  to  Sicily,  or  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
Goethe's  soul  was  full  of  the  passionate  yearning 
of  his  own  **  Dahin — dahin  !  " — a  yearning  which 
had  become  so  intolerable  to  him  that  for  some 
time  before  he  could  actually  start  for  Italy  he 
could  not  bear  to  open  a  book  of  Italian  travels 
or  even  the  pages  of  a  Latin  author.  When 
he  first  heard  the  evening  hymn  of  the  grass- 
hopper, he  felt,  not  like  a  traveller  or  an  exile, 
but  as  one  who  comes  to  a  long-lost  home. 
Here  was  the  lemon-flower,  here  the  golden 
orange,  the  leafy  bay ;  the  softer  air  breathed 
that  passion  of  the  South  which  he  put  into  his 
magical  song  as  never  another  had  done  or  will 
do ;  as  Goethe  could  not  have  done,  had  he 
seen  it  all  before  he  sang,  for  desire  is  more 
eloquent  than  possession  : — 

"  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  doth  the  citron  blow, 
And  golden  oranges  'mid  dark  leaves  glow  ? 
A  softer  wind  breathes  from  the  azure  sky ; 
There  is  the  myrtle  still,  the  laurel  high. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

Ah,  there !  ah,  there ! 
Would  I  with  thee,  O  my  beloved,  fare ! 

Know'st  thou  the  house  ?     Its  roof  do  pillars  stay ; 
And  gleams  the  hall — the  room — with  glittering  ray ; 
And  marble  statues  eye  me  wistfully. 


§ 
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O  my  poor  child  !    What  have  they  done  to  thee  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

Ah,  there  !  ah,  there ! 
Would  I  with  thee,  O  my  protector,  fare ! 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain  and  its  cloud-wrapt  bridge  ? 
Mules  thread  its  misty  path  beside  the  ridge ; 
In  caverns  dwell  the  dragon's  ancient  brood ; 
The  rock  leans  falling,  o'er  it  leaps  the  flood. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

Ah,  there  !  ah,  there  ! 
Where  points  the  way,  O  Father,  let  us  fare  !  " 


III 

The  mountains  curve  in  near  the  head  of  the  lake, 
so  that  Riva,  which  loses  the  sun  at  two  o'clock  in 
winter,  seems  to  lie  on  a  small,  romantic  Scotch 
loch.  Till  lately  it  was  the  only  place  on  Garda 
that  was  tolerably  well  known ;  for  eighty  years  or 
more  the  old  Sole  has  been  a  favourite  haunt  of 
artistic  or  unconventional  tourists,  and  many  a  man 
of  note  has  breakfasted  off  trout  under  the  trees  in 
its  garden.  On  landing,  half  a  dozen  inoffensive 
young  Austrian  recruits  on  duty  at  the  Custom 
House  remind  one  that,  in  spite  of  the  language  we 
hear  around,  this  is  not  Italy.     Dante  placed  the 
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confines  of  Italy  "beyond  Tyrol"  and  on  the 
Quarnero.  Whenever  I  roam  along  the  lovely 
shores  of  the  Istrian  Bay,  the  same  feeling  comes 
upon  me  as  when  I  land  at  Riva :  Who  planted 
civilisation  there  but  the  Italian  race?  I  hope  I 
may  live  long  enough,  at  least,  to  see  the  day  which 
gives  to  Italy,  by  an  amicable  arrangement,  the  key 
to  the  most  Italian  of  her  lakes. 

With  good  horses  it  is  possible  to  go  from  Riva 
to  Salo  in  one  day — skirting  the  lake  as  far  as  the 
falls  of  the  Ponale  by  the  magnificent  new  Corniche 
road,  which  then  turns  inland  up  a  steep  ascent  to  the 
tarn  of  Ledro.  Between  this  and  the  larger  moun- 
tain lake  of  Idro,  deep,  long  and  narrow  gorges,  often 
almost  shutting  out  the  day,  give  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  scenery.  Idro,  the  Latin  Eridio,  standing  next 
in  size  to  the  Lago  d'Iseo  and  distancing  all  its 
Lombard  rivals  in  altitude  (1260  feet),  has  yet  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  sentimental  journeyman — its 
silent  sheet  of  emerald  water  that  photographs  rather 
than  simply  reflects  the  near  mountains,  and  even, 
by  a  freak  in  optics,  the  snowy  crests  of  those  far 
away  to  the  north,  may  be  almost  called  one  of  the 
secrets  that  Nature  still  keeps  to  herself.  War, 
however,  has  not  spared  Idro's  banks,  as  the  over- 
hanging fortress  of  the  Rocca  d'Anfo  bears  witness. 
After  leaving  Anfo,  the  route  traverses  the  whole 
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length  of  the  Valle  Sabbia  (which  has  a  complete 
history  of  its  own,  were  there  time  to  tell  it),  and 
ultimately  comes  down  at  a  sharp  angle  on  Sal6, 
ending  a  drive  of  rare  beauty  with  a  superb  view  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda  at  its  loveliest  point. 

The  waterway  is  not  less  rich  in  interest.  The 
steamer  stops  first  at  Limone,  on  either  side  of 
which  rise  walls  of  impracticable  rock,  stretching 
north  to  the  Ponale,  and  south  almost  to  Gargnano. 
The  small  natural  amphitheatre  in  which  the  village 
is  built  is  densely  lined  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
silver-grey  of  the  olives  contrasting  with  the  vivid 
green  of  the  bay,  while  tier  on  tier  hang  the  white 
colonnades  that  enclose  the  lemon  plants.  A  boat 
takes  up  passengers  for  Tremosine,  and  deposits 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  path  (or  is  it  a  ladder  ?) 
which  leads  to  their  destination,  1200  feet  above. 
The  next  stoppage  is  made  at  Gargnano,  where  the 
road  begins  again — some  day  it  will  be  carried  along 
the  face  of  the  rocks  to  join  the  Riva  road  at  the 
Ponale,  as  dynamite  could  do  the  work,  stupendous 
though  it  seems  ;  but  for  military  reasons  the  project 
will  be  left  in  abeyance  so  long  as  the  lake  has  two 
masters.  Gargnano  is  the  centre  of  the  fishing 
industry,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is  to  see  the  boats 
returning  at  sunset,  some  manned  by  four  rowers  in 
a  standing  position,  some  with  their  deep  orange  sails 
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aglow  in  the  slanting  light.  The  fish  of  the  Lake 
of  Garda  have  been  celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  by 
a  hundred  writers,  from  Pliny  downwards.  Merlin 
Cocai,  who  resided  in  the  convent  of  Maguzzano, 
where  the  monks,  we  may  be  sure,  had  a  good  supply 
on  fast-days,  rehearses  their  praises  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  connoisseur  : — 

"  Est  lacus  Italiae,  qui  nunc  de  Garda  vocatur, 
Quique  procellosis,  ut  mare,  balzat  acquis. 

Non  nisi  boni  pisces  mangiantur  semper  ab  illo  ? 
Sardenae,  acquillae,  carpio,  tenca,  trotae  ? 

Sed  quid  pallatio  piscio  valet  absque  liquore  ? 
Ex  oleo  pisces  nonne  padella  coquit  ? 

Ergo  per  intomum  ripae  cavicantur  olivis." 

The  carpione,  or  white  trout,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  carp ;  it  is  a  delicate  fish,  weighing 
about  two  pounds,  of  a  silvery  appearance,  and  was 
long  believed  to  only  inhabit  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
It  is  now  classed  with  chad,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  Garda  species  is  the  same  as  that  found  in 
other  waters.*  One  eulogist  declared  that  "the 
tables  of  princes,  kings,  emperors,  cardinals,  popes 
were  not  duly  honoured  unless  Signor  Carpione 
was  present."  When  the  Emperor  Frederick 
visited  the  lake  in  1489,  during  a  truce  in  the  war 
he  was  waging  with  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary, 

*  See  Mattia  Bultarini's  exhaustive  monograph,  La  Pesca  nel  Logo  di 
Garda.     {Sal6,  1885.) 
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what  pleased  him  most  was  the  fishing  of  carpione, 
in  which  he  took  part  more  than  once,  and  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  citron  and  orange  trees. 

Rather  less  than  a  century  later,  Montaigne 
spoke  of  the  "  beau  pares  d'oliviers,  orangiers,  et 
d'autres  tels  fruitiers,"  and  observed  the  "  infinite 
prospect "  of  the  lake  and  its  liability  to  furious 
agitation.  He  also  noticed  that  around  "ce  sont 
montaignes  plus  rechignees  et  seches,  que  nulles 
autres  du  chemin  que  nous  eussions  veues."  It  has 
been  remarked  that  this  slight  reference  is  almost 
the  only  thing  in  his  Italian  travels  that  shows  the 
faintest  appreciation  of  nature. 

From  Gargnano  to  Salo  the  more  gradual  slopes 
are  everywhere  covered  with  olives,  bay  trees  and 
lemon  orchards,  while  the  steeper  crags  are  pricked 
out  with  aloe  and  cypress.  At  Toscolano  the 
mountain  screen  is  riven  in  two  by  a  wild  gorge, 
down  which  rushes  a  torrent  that  since  the  fifteenth 
century  has  turned  the  wheels  of  extensive  paper- 
mills.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  ravine  opened 
in  the  previously  solid  rock  in  the  year  243,  and 
that  the  ruin  caused  by  the  split  buried  the  city  of 
Benacus.  Every  place  hankers  after  the  assump- 
tion that  it  occupies  the  site  of  that  mythical  city. 
At  Garda,  for  instance,  the  fishermen  think  they 
see  its  foundations  under  the  water  when  it  is  very 
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calm,  an  idea  that  may  have  arisen  from  catching 
sight  of  the  remains  of  lake  dwellings.  Byron  was 
much  interested  by  the  legend  ;  he  wrote  to 
Moore :  "  I  found  on  the  Benacus  the  same 
tradition  of  a  city,  still  visible  in  calm  weather, 
below  the  waters,  which  you  have  preserved  of 
Lough  Neagh,  *  When  the  clear,  cold  eve's  declin- 
ing.' I  do  not  know  that  it  is  authorised  by  records  ; 
but  they  tell  you  such  a  story  and  say  that  the  city 
was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake."  It  was  a 
pity,  by-the-by,  that  the  heavy  November  rains 
deterred  Byron  from  going  to  Sermione,  and  I 
cannot  agree  with  his  remark,  "  Better  not  to  see 
it  at  all  than  to  a  great  disadvantage,"  for  in  all 
fine  scenery  bad  weather  brings  out  certain 
picturesque  aspects  which  almost  compensate  for 
loss  in  beauty.  In  fact,  the  poet  admits  as  much, 
for  we  find  him  writing  from  Venice  that  he  was 
"  much  pleased  with  the  Lago  di  Garda  " — in  spite 
of  the  rain.  Toscolano  might  be  content  with  its 
authentic  Etruscan  name,  and  with  the  memory  of 
an  ancient  supremacy  that  seems  well  attested.  In 
early  Christian  times  it  yielded  the  lead  to  Maderno, 
the  cittd,  madre  of  the  Riviera,  whose  importance 
at  a  remote  date  is  confirmed  by  its  possessing  the 
oldest  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  ecclesiastical 
building  on  the  lake,  the  Gothic  Church  of  Sant' 
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Andrea,  belonging  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century.  Amongst  other  bits  of  Roman  carving  a 
pretty  bas-relief  of  a  winged  child  driving  two 
horses  is  inserted  upside  down  in  a  side  wall.  The 
habit  of  transposing  Roman  stones  may  have  been 
adopted  less  out  of  carelessness  than  as  a  sort  of 
excuse  for  using  them  for  Christian  purposes,  and 
the  unnatural  attitude  of  this  poor  child  possibly 
saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
who  is  reported,  alas !  to  have  caused  havoc  to  be 
wrought  amongst  the  pagan  works  of  art  lingering 
on  the  Riviera. 

Opposite  Sant'  Andrea  stands  a  statue  of  St 
Ercoliano,  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  the  sixth  century, 
"  who  was  so  full  of  piety  and  holiness,  of  grace 
and  divinity,  that  the  birds  and  fishes,  as  well  as 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  stood  still  at  his  voice, 
obeyed  him,  did  his  pleasure,  and  with  him  were 
seen  eagerly  praising  God."  The  passage  sets  one 
thinking  of  the  Fioretti  of  St  Francis,  and  the 
legends  of  other  saints,  Buddhist  and  Christian,  who 
were  alleged  to  have  got  over  the  hedge  dividing 
our  intelligence  from  that  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
of  whom  Cardinal  Newman  said  that  we  know  less 
than  of  the  angels.  Those  old  saints,  were  they 
confronted  with  modern  scienziati,  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  accepting   Darwin,   but  very   much  in 
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receiving  the  doctrines  of  the  school  which  insists 

that,  excepting  man,  all  animals  are  blind  automata. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from  Maderno 
to  Salo,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Venetian 
Republic  as  head  of  "  La  Magnifica  Patria  della 
Riviera,"  consisting  of  thirty-four  communes  and 
forty-eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Though  Venice 
did  not  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  Salodiani 
to  be  totally  severed  from  Brescia — during  their 
whole  history  the  ceaseless  aim  of  all  their  efforts — 
the  connection  was  reduced  to  a  mere  formality, 
and  the  "  Magnifica  Patria  "  enjoyed  as  much  home 
rule  as  it  chose. 

But  uneasy  times  were  in  store  for  it.  When 
the  days  of  revolution  came,  Brescia  naturally  took 
one  view  of  the  matter  and  Salo  took  another. 
Brescia  liked  the  revolution  and  Salo  did  not 
— quite  the  contrary.  It  took  the  side  championed 
by  the  Valle  Sabbia,  the  Vendde  of  North  Italy. 
Landrieux  mentions  in  his  memoirs  that  the 
Salodiani  invited  three  or  four  hundred  Brescians 
and  French  to  a  ball,  and  when  they  arrived  closed 
the  gates  and  slew  them  all. 

Napoleon  divided  the  province  of  Brescia  from 
Venetia  and  joined  it  to  Lombardy.  This  was  a 
bitter  draught  to  the    Salodiani,  who  always  con- 
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sidered  themselves  far  more  Venetian  than 
Lombard,  as,  indeed,  they  certainly  are ;  they 
have  the  natural  cleverness  and  facility  of  speech 
of  Venetians  and  the  fair,  clear  skin,  and  often  the 
auburn  hair.  Their  dialect  is  nearer  the  Venetian 
than  the  Lombard. 

After  Austrian  rule  was  established,  the 
additional  calamity  of  a  frightful  famine  fell  upon 
North  Italy,  which  was  already  exhausted  by  the 
constant  strain  on  its  resources  to  carry  on  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  There  was  such  misery  at  Salo 
that  in  18 16,  1 100  of  its  inhabitants  went  to 
Genoa  to  emigrate,  but  they  were  sent  back,  and 
having  nothing,  they  were  obliged  to  live  by 
begging  from  door  to  door.  In  some  old  receipts 
which  came  into  my  hands  the  other  day,  I  noticed 
that  the  same  quantity  of  maize,  the  cheapest 
food,  which  is  now  sold  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
francs,  cost  seventy-two  francs  in  1817  !  Hundreds 
of  families  of  gentle  birth  sank  to  the  position  of 
peasants,  never  to  rise  again.  I  had  a  maid  who 
bore  a  name  which  belonged  to  Venetian  doges  ;  her 
forbears  lost  their  all  in  that  disastrous  epoch,  and  her 
father  was  a  poor  peasant,  but  the  girl  retained  much 
of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  gentle  breeding. 

Collectively  Italians  are  elastic,  and  Salo  soon 
recovered  from  its  depression   and   became   again 
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a  prosperous  town,  the  citizens  of  which  still  call 
it  fondly  the  "  Magnifica  Patria,"  and  are  anxious 
to  support  with  becoming  dignity  the  weight  of 
so  imposing  an  appellation.  It  has  always 
been  rather  a  literary  place  and  possesses  an 
AteneOy  both  ancient  and  flourishing,  which  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  making  me  an  honorary 
member.  Salo  distils  acqua  di  cedro,  a  liqueur 
which  is  reported  to  cure  all  diseases,  and  it  can 
boast  of  an  excellent  printing-press.  The  Saturday 
Review  said  of  a  book  printed  there  some  years 
ago,  on  hand-made  paper  from  Toscolano,  that 
hardly  any  great  London  firm  could  produce  a  work 
in  so  superb  a  style. 

When  I  first  knew  Salo,  even  its  name  was 
known  to  scarcely  anyone  unless  he  were  a  violinist 
— in  which  case  he  had  heard  of  Gasparo  da  Salo, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  makers,  who  has 
the  credit  of  having  invented  the  present  shape 
of  the  violin.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  coast 
from  Salo  to  Gardone  and  Fasano  is  dotted  with 
hotels  and  villas.  The  visitors  are  chiefly  Germans, 
who  find  much  sunshine,  little  wind  and  no  extreme 
severity  of  cold.  Children  and  old  people  do  well, 
and  to  those  who  dislike  the  sea,  the  Lombard 
Riviera  may  be  recommended  as  perhaps  the  best 
inland  cXimaXQ  in  Italy. 
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IV 

A  CALM  New  Year's  day  :  the  lake  a  still,  pale 
blue,  an  impalpable  haze  against  the  horizon 
shrouding  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  leaving 
only  visible  their  snows,  which,  touched  already 
by  the  first  pink  of  the  early  winter  sunset,  seem 
to  hang  mysteriously  in  air,  cloud-like  or  dream- 
like. It  is  a  day  to  choose  for  a  row  round  the 
bay.  The  houses  of  Salo,  of  a  hundred  different 
heights  and  breadths,  a  wild  sort  of  architecture 
of  ups  and  downs,  trim  the  shore  with  the  gay 
colours  of  their  painted  walls  and  the  bright  green 
of  the  oleanders  and  magnolias  springing  from 
the  scrap  of  terrace-garden  which  is  wedged  in 
somehow  or  nohow  between  window  and  water. 
Anything  more  inviting  than  an  outside  view  of 
Salo  cannot  be  thought  of,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  inside  of  the  little  town  is  composed 
of  one  narrow,  long,  dark  street.  It  is  the  same 
with  most  Italian  townlets  :  if  you  want  to  carry 
away  a  wholly  favourable  impression  be  content 
with  the  outside  view. 

But  at  Salo  there  is,  as  there  is  also  in  every 
Italian  town,  one  open,  cheerful  spot,  the  piazza — 
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scene  of  all  the  business  and  all  the  idleness  of  the 
place.  Here,  on  New  Year's  day  a  bright,  gesti- 
culating crowd  moves  to  and  fro,  and  on  every 
side  the  words,  ^^  Buone  feste^''  ^^  Buon  principio,  e 
buona  fine,''  mingle  with  the  lively  airs  which  the 
band  is  playing,  while  at  the  landing-stage  the 
steamer,  gay  in  its  holiday  flags,  arrives  from 
Desenzano. 

The  shadows  deepen  and  the  sun  dips  behind 
the  hills  towards  Brescia.  As  we  go  home  the 
oars  of  the  rowers  turn  up  marvellous  changing 
splendours,  as  one  might  who  should  dig  for 
treasure  in  a  fabled  Eastern  mine — gold  changing 
to  orange,  orange  to  crimson,  crimson  to  purple, 
purple  to  indigo — which,  of  a  sudden,  becomes 
illuminated  with  innumerable  traceries  of  silver. 
The  moon  has  risen. 

It  is  not  easy  on  such  a  day  to  realise  the 
truth  of  "surging  and  sea-like  Benacus" — yet, 
even  now  as  I  write,  the  waves  are  roaring  in 
my  ears  as  Virgil  heard  them  roar.  No  sea  is  so 
unmanageable  as  a  lake  in  a  storm.  In  the  sea 
you  have  long  lines  of  waves,  the  force  and 
direction  of  which  you  can  in  some  degree 
calculate;  but  a  lake  between  mountains  turns 
into  a  cauldron  of  seething  water,  not  one  wave 
taking    the    same   course    as    its    fellow,    but    all 
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gathering  and  closing  in  around  you  with  a  rage 
that  seems  demoniac — or  human. 

Rough  weather  in  winter  may  last  for  days 
together,  but  the  more  dangerous  storms  of  spring 
and  summer  come  up  suddenly  and  are  of  brief 
duration.  It  used  to  be  the  plan  all  over 
Lombardy  to  ring  the  tocsin  on  the  first  sign  of 
a  change :  the  practice  had  its  utility,  for  the 
shepherd  resting  in  the  mountains,  or  the  fisher- 
man mending  his  nets,  may  easily  suspect  nothing 
till  the  hurricane  is  upon  him.  The  boatmen 
show  no  small  skill  in  piloting  their  long  heavy 
craft  with  deep  yellow  sails ;  and  the  rowers, 
always  on  foot,  contrive  to  give  a  great  impetus 
to  their  stroke  by  letting  the  weight  of  their 
bodies  do  the  chief  part  of  the  work.  They  hold 
one  oar  in  front  and  one  behind  them,  and  swing 
slowly  to  and  fro  in  an  attitude  little  less  graceful 
than  that  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  These  men 
express  their  scorn  of  the  sitting  posture,  which 
does  not  even  let  you  see  where  you  are  going. 
A  big  boat,  properly  manned,  may  come  scath- 
less  out  of  the  worst  of  storms ;  but  a  light 
pleasure-skiff,  were  it  caught  in  mid-lake  in  one 
of  those  tremendous  ten  minutes  of  wind,  would 
have  hardly  the  faintest  chance  of  ever  reaching 
land,  unless  it  were  keel  uppermost. 
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I  was  in  the  hills  once  on  an  April  day. 
The  weather  was  fine,  but  all  at  once  it  became 
unnaturally  warm,  and  there  were  a  few  distant 
claps  of  thunder.  I  went  to  the  ridge  where  the 
red  tulips  grow,  thinking  they  would  be  in  bloom, 
and  found  several ;  then  I  descended  rapidly  to 
the  house  with  small  hopes  of  escaping  the  rain. 
The  claps  grew  louder  and  more  frequent,  and 
a  darkness  thickened  over  the  mountains  and 
moved  southwards ;  but  for  half  an  hour  there 
was  no  rain  and  I  had  reached  shelter  before 
the  hail  came  rattling  down.  The  lake  was  the 
colour  of  steel  and  the  air  densely  dark.  Presently 
the  hail  ceased,  and  the  increasing  faintness  of 
the  thunder  showed  that  the  storm  was  movinof 
on.  A  magnificent  rainbow,  perfect  from  end  to 
end,  spanned  the  lake  from  the  I  sola  de'  Frati 
to  the  mountains  behind  Gardone,  the  prism  of 
its  southern  base  being  reflected  with  intense 
vividness.  In  the  brilliant  light  that  accompanied 
the  rainbow,  the  open  lake  along  the  horizon  was 
seen  to  be  a  mass  of  truculent  white  waves.  The 
tops  of  the  higher  hills  shone  with  the  frost  of 
unmelted  hailstones.  Soon  the  sky  grew  over- 
cast again,  but  a  rift  here  and  there  let  through 
•  a  lurid  light  as  of  a  fire.  These  rifts  closed  up, 
and   every   object  was  enveloped   in  cloud  except 
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Torre,  on  the  Veronese  shore,  fourteen  miles 
away,  which  stood  out  in  unaccountable  sun- 
shine. By  the  evening  the  white  waves  had 
vanished  :  the  sky  was  of  a  faded  forget-me-not 
blue  :  everything  looked  tired.  Flash  upon  flash 
of  sheet  lightning  throbbed  from  east  to  south  : 
then  the  intervals  lengthened  between  these  last 
storm-signals  :  the  quiet  stars  burnt  in  the  clear 
night ;  and  the  even  splash  of  the  water  on  the 
stone  wall  told  that  the  temporale  had  come  and 
gone. 

My  old  boatman,  Turazza,  can  tell  the  story  of 
many  a  fatal  storm.  He  can  tell  you,  too,  of  this 
strange  characteristic  of  the  lake — that  what  it 
gets  it  keeps :  it  never  gives  up  its  dead.  A 
good  many  years  ago  the  captain  of  an  Austrian 
gun-boat  (it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Austrians) 
had  taken  a  party  of  friends  for  a  pleasure  trip  : 
through  some  carelessness,  or  the  desire  to  attain 
an  impossible  speed,  the  boiler  burst,  and  about 
forty  persons  perished.  Among  the  drowned 
were  the  young  Count  Arrighi  and  his  wife :  their 
children  had  been  left  behind  by  a  mere  chance 
with  the  grandfather  at  Maderno,  and  so  were 
saved.  On  that  occasion  not  a  single  body  was 
recovered.  Again,  a  woman,  washing  linen  by 
the    shore,    put    out    in    a    boat    to   grasp   some 
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fragment  which  had  slipped  from  her  hand :  when 
her  companions  looked  round  she  was  gone,  and 
not  a  trace  of  her  was  ever  seen. 

Turazza  has  a  repertory  of  other  stories,  less 
melancholy.  He  is  indeed  a  perfect  specimen 
of  a  type  fast  passing  away,  the  popular 
raconteur.  Nowadays  one  wonders  rather  how 
such  a  person  can  exist :  how  stories  and  legends 
could  ever  have  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  by  word  of  mouth,  for  hundreds  of  years. 
An  Englishman  of  the  lower  class  gets  confused 
over  the  narration  of  the  commonest  fact :  he 
repeats  and  contradicts  himself,  stumbles, 
wanders,  breaks  down.  To  tell  a  story  which 
would  occupy  four  to  five  pages  of  print  in 
unhurried  but  unhalting  language,  every  word 
of  which  might  stand  just  as  it  is  spoken,  would 
be  a  feat  entirely  beyond  his  powers ;  or  if  he 
did  perform  it,  it  would  be  by  dint  of  having 
learnt  the  story  by  heart  only  the  day  before, 
in  which  case  you  would  see  that  he  was  saying 
a  lesson — the  negation  of  the  story-teller's  as  of 
the  orator's  art.  Now  Turazza  will  run  right  on, 
with  a  connected  thread  never  broken,  preserving 
all  the  time  a  spontaneous  and  even  confidential 
tone,  as  though  he  were  giving  you  a  piece  of 
private  intelligence  about  his  own  grandmother. 
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On  St  Peter's  day,  Turazza  says  there  must 
always  be  a  thunderstorm.  Because  why  ?  Be- 
cause la  mamma  di  San  Piero  was  on  her  way  to 
the  gates  of  Paradise  when  an  erring  woman-soul 
clung  to  her  skirts,  so  that  it  might  slip  in  when 
the  spates  were  thrown  wide  to  receive  so  honoured 
an  arrival.  But  the  saint's  mother  had  not  a  very 
good  temper :  perhaps  she  was  somewhat  puffed 
up  by  her  son's  position  :  anyhow  she  kicked 
that  trustful  soul  till  it  could  hold  on  no  longer. 
Then  happened  this  wonder.  When  the  gates 
were  reached,  St  Peter's  mother  fell  down,  down, 
right  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit;  but  the  soul  she 
had  ill-used  passed  through  without  an  effort,  and 
entered  into  bliss.  Every  time  St  Peter's  feast 
comes  round,  on  June  29,  la  mamma  goes  to 
the  gates  and  cries  and  groans  for  admittance ; 
so  loud  does  she  groan  that  you  hear  the  noise 
even  down  here,   where  it  sounds  like  thunder. 

Here  is  another  story,  this  time  of  local  origin. 
It  must  be  known  that  Desenzano  possesses  the 
corpi  santi,  the  holy  bodies  of  Saints  Vincenzo, 
Benigno,  and  Anastasio.  Now  there  were  other  of 
the  lake  populations  that  were  envious  of  this 
good  fortune,  and  once  upon  a  time  some  inhabit- 
ants of  Malcesine,  over  there  under  the  lee 
of    Monte    Baldo,    set    out  with    the    resolve    of 
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carrying  off  the  cor/>t  santi  and  bringing  them  home. 
They  managed,  in  fact,  to  convey  the  prize  to  their 
boat,  but  lo !  when  they  would  fain  have  rowed 
away  they  rowed  and  rowed  but  the  boat  stood 
stock  still.  Then  the  people  of  Densenz^  came 
out  and  surprised  them,  and  recovered  the  relics. 
Every  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  January 
2  2,  high  festival  is  held  at  Desenzano  in  memory 
of  the  miracle  :  a  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  port, 
over  which  passes  the  procession ;  and  on  the 
lake  is  an  anchored  boat  which  is  rowed  vigorously, 
but  naturally  without  the  effect  of  moving  it,  by 
persons  who  represent  the  thieves,  and  who 
between  whiles  pass  round  the  bottle  and  play  at 
dice,  pretending  to  be  casting  lots  for  the  garments 
of  the  corpi  santi. 

Turazza  is  a  fine  hale  old  man,  who  keeps 
his  hands  clean,  and  is  always  dressed  with  an 
exactitude  which  gives  him  a  little  bit  of  a 
dandified  air,  in  spite  of  the  homeliness  of  cut 
and  cloth.  In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  best 
and  strongest  rowers  on  the  lake.  To  complete 
his  biography,  I  have  to  own  that  though  never 
seen  the  worse  for  his  indulgence,  yet  my  friend 
is  not  what  you  would  call  a  teetotaler.  Hence 
his  sister-in-law,  who  keeps  his  house,  allows 
him  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  finances. 
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She  ties  up  the  purse-strings  with  a  security  that 
has  provoked  on  his  part  this  small  revenge — for 
any  fresh-water  herring  or  sprat  he  may  happen 
to  catch  and  bring  to  the  house  he  makes  her 
pay.  Once,  as  we  rowed  lazily  after  a  June  sun- 
set, Turazza  was  asked  if  the  osterie  had  been  full 
the  day  before,  which  was  the  file  of  the  Statute. 

"  Yes,  they  had,  and  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  drinking  done,  cara  Madre  !  Some  people 
had  very  strong  heads,  that  was  sure ! " 

"What  was  the  most  you  ever  drank  in  one 
day,  Turazza  ?  " 

**  Well,  the  most  /  ever  drank  in  one  day 
was  seventy-two  glasses,"  said  he,  modestly, 
*'  That  was  in  the  old  days  when  wine  was 
abundant,    and   so   good  !  " 

It  was  suoforested  that  if  wine  was  no  lonofer 
what  it  was,  there  was  still  plenty  of  water.  But 
the  argument  found  no  favour.  "  Water !  As 
if  anyone  could  drink  water !  It  has  no  taste. 
Water  is  good  to  cook  with  and  to  wash  in  : 
that  is  the  use  of  water." 

According  to  Turazza,  the  ancient  city  of 
Benacus  is  not  in  any  of  the  other  sites  attributed 
to  it  but  safely  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Salo. 
When  he  was  young,  sharp  eyes  could  see  the 
remains  of  palaces  and  lordly  buildings,  but  lately 
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they  have  not  been  observed — possibly  because 
most  things  are  going  wrong  nowadays.  "Is 
there  any  news  ? "  I  asked  once  of  the  old  man. 
"The  news  is,"  he  said,  "that  the  Signori  want 
to  do  away  with  religion." 

One  windless  afternoon  I  was  out  in  the  boat 
when  a  curious  thing  happened :  the  whole  surface 
of  the  water  rose.  "We  had  better  go  home," 
said  Turazza,  "  wind  is  coming ; "  but  no  wind 
came.  It  was  the  phenomenon  to  which  the 
name  of  sessa  has  been  given,  but  which  still  lacks 
a  clear  explanation.  On  the  night  after  I  felt 
it  there  was  an  earthquake ;  earthquakes  are  a 
speciality  of  Salo.  It  transmits  those  of  distant 
places :  the  famous  Ash  Wednesday  earthquake 
of  Nice  was  strongly  perceptible  here ;  but  it 
also  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  local  seismic 
disturbance  which,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was 
there,  produced  a  shock  so  violent  that  every 
pane  of  glass  and  every  beam  of  our  strongly 
constructed  house  clattered  and  groaned  as  if  a 
giant  were  shaking  it  as  a  dog  shakes  an  un- 
fortunate rat. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  my  maid 
Margherita  (married  since  then)  was  bringing 
in  the  tea-tray.  Instead  of  dropping  it,  which 
seemed   the  proper   thing  to   do,    she   merely   re- 
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marked  with  a  beaming  face,  "It  is  an  earth- 
quake ! "  Fear  of  earthquakes  is  an  affair  of 
temperament ;  the  bravest  of  men  sometimes 
feel  uncomfortable  when  the  solid  earth  begins 
to  reel,  whilst  other  persons  of  no  heroic  mould 
care  little  about  it.  A  young  English  girl  in  the 
Isle  of  Zante  said  to  me  that  she  thought  the 
motion  of  an  earthquake  decidedly  agreeable, 
but  that  it  was  disconcerting  to  hear  the  crash 
of  houses  falling  all  around.  Scarcely  had  she 
spoken,  when  a  distinct  tremor  gently  rocked 
the  room.  Everyone  smiled,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  everyone  liked  it.  I  was  not  at  Salo  on  the 
day  of  the  tremendous  shock  of  October  30, 
1 90 1,  the  night  after  which  a  good  part  of  the 
population  slept  out  of  doors.  Great  damage  was 
done,  but  no  lives  lost,  except  those  of  people 
who  caught  cold  by  staying  out  at  night. 
Angiolina,  my  present  Abigail,  sent  me  a  dramatic 
account  of  how  the  gardener's  old  mother  rushed 
forth  surrounded  by  all  the  cats,  which  fled  in  all 
directions  except  the  black  orphan  (picked  up  by 
me  starving  on  the  highway) ;  this  one  sought 
safety  under  Angiolina's  petticoats.  I  hope  that 
it  may  be  some  time  before  Salo  has  another 
visitation,  for  recent  events  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  remind   one    that  what,   on    a  small    scale. 
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may  be  an  interesting  natural  phenomenon,  on 
a  large  scale  becomes  the  most  awful  of  human 
catastrophes.  Monte  Baldo  is  regarded  by 
scientific  observers  as  an  unborn  volcano  which 
may  assume  activity  any  day. 

Poor  folks  are  good  company,  but  not  always 
does  one  desire  company.  At  times  the  mood 
seizes  me  to  dispense  with  Turazza  and  the 
pretty  Evelina,  and  to  paddle  alone  in  my  own 
skiff,  the  Dana'e,  bidding  the  lake  and  sorrow 
sleep,  whilst  I  enjoy  that  assured  sense  of  solitude 
which  can  never  be  tasted  so  well  as  on  a  great 
expanse  of  water  or  in  a  great  plain.  There  is 
not  even  the  society  of  animals  unless  a  silvery 
fish  jump  out  of  the  water  or  a  grasshopper, 
which  has  foolishly  taken  too  long  a  flight,  fall 
into  it.  I  have  rescued  many  of  these  half- 
drowned  birds  of  the  Muses  at  some  risk  of  over- 
turning my  craft. 

Never  would  I  advise  anyone  who  cannot 
swim  to  go  in  boats,  not  even  in  Atlantic 
steamers.  Swimming  in  the  Lake  of  Garda  has 
great  charms ;  the  water  is  almost  as  buoyant  as 
the  sea  and  far  purer  than  the  Mediterranean 
except  at  a  very  few  spots,  such  as  Capri.  It 
is  an  exquisite  sensation  to  go  down  between 
four   and    five   o'clock    in    the   summer   mornings. 
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out  of  the  silent  house,  into  the  silent  lake  and 
watch  the  giddy  depths  of  the  dark,  mysterious 
valleys,  distinctly  visible  below  you,  as  you  swim 
or  float  along  the  opalescent  surface  till  the  sun 
mounts  his  chariot  and  throws  his  flames  upon 
the  vermilion  of  the  pomegranate  blossom  and 
the  paler  rose  of  the  oleanders. 

Except  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  where  they 
grow  in  the  profusion  of  their  native  wildness,  I 
have  never  seen  oleanders  bloom  so  abundantly 
as  at  Sal6.  One  remembers,  with  a  sort  of 
pathetic  amusement,  the  lanky  plant  in  a  pot 
with  three  blooms  on  it,  which  an  English 
gardener  shows  you  as  a  well-grown  oleander! 
One  remembers  how  entirely  independent  of  the 
actual  are  human  impressions !  From  some  such 
miserable  specimen,  dying  of  nostalgia,  or  from 
an  orange  tree  a  foot  high,  did  not  each  one  of 
us  conjure  up  essential  visions  of  all  that  the 
South  can  show?  Were  they  not  the  rag-dolls 
of  our  fancy,  the  Spanish  castles  of  our  dreams, 
the  type  of  all  those  ideal  things  which  influence 
us  so  much  more  than  realities  ? 

I  have  a  theory  that  the  classical  legends  of 
the  laurel  referred  in  the  beginning  to  the 
oleander  or  laurier  rose,  still  called  Daphne  in 
Greece.     I   do  not  know  if  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  fatally  poisonous  nature  of  its 
leaves,  but  in  India  a  decoction  of  oleander  leaf 
in  coffee  is  not  seldom  resorted  to.  The  result 
is  extraordinarily  rapid ;  we  had  two  cows  that 
died  in  a  few  hours  from  eating  the  leaves  mixed 
with  cut  grass ;  probably  they  would  be  too 
sensible  to  eat  them  on  the  plant.  The  flower 
has  a  delicate  smell  which  not  everyone  seems 
able  to  perceive.  It  is  the  same  with  the  de- 
lightful fragrance  of  the  vine  flower.  I  have 
heard  people  declare  it  to  be  scentless.  A  per- 
fume which  no  one  can  mistake  is  that  of  lemon 
flowers,  a  few  of  which  are  to  be  found  nearly 
all  the  year.  Brides  who  are  married  in  winter 
do  not  suspect  that  their  "real  orange  blossom*' 
comes  off  lemon  trees,  but  so  it  invariably  is. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  lemon  as  for  the  orange, 
the  full  flowering  season  is  May  ;  as  a  folk  song 
says : — 

*'  Or  e  di  Maggio ;  e  fiorito  il  limone ! " 

The  lemons  are  not  what  they  were  before  they 
were  attacked  some  fifty  years  ago  by  a  disease 
which  has  destroyed  nearly  all  the  old  plants, 
patriarchs  some  of  them,  that  yielded  yearly  as 
many  as  3000  lemons.  It  has  been  found  that 
the   lemons    grafted    on   the   wild    orange   is   not 
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susceptible  to  the  disease ;  but  meantime  the 
facilities  of  transport  from  Sicily  to  Trieste  have 
spoilt  the  German  market  for  Garda  lemons,  and 
the  cultivation  of  them,  once  the  source  of  much 
wealth,  is  no  longer  a  paying  concern.  Only 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  care  of  the 
more  delicate  citrons  grow  them  with  profit. 
For  the  rest,  the  richer  proprietors  keep  up  the 
gardens  chiefly  because  they  have  not  the  heart 
to  do  away  with  what  for  centuries  has  been  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  lake.  A  large  expense  is 
involved  in  covering  and  uncovering  them  in 
autumn  and  spring.  The  tall  white  columns 
which  support  the  screens  of  glass  and  wood 
give  a  classic  framework  to  the  scenery,  or  so 
at  least  it  has  always  seemed  to  me.  To  the 
eyes  of  an  American  traveller,  who,  for  a 
wonder,  includes  the  Lake  of  Garda  in  his 
account  of  the  lakes  of  Upper  Italy,  they  looked 
**  like  innumerable  white-washed  palings " ;  and 
he  adds,  "As  the  steamboat  passes  them  they 
criss-cross  with  the  most  annoying  rapidity." 
Everything  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

Happily  one  is  not  bound  to  be  always 
thinking  of  the  meagre  balance  sheet  to  the 
steward's  reports,  and  the  lemon  orchards,  if  not 
profitable,  are    still    enjoyable.      The    air    is   still 
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laden  in  the  late  ■  May  evenings  with  the  intense 
sweetness  of  the  blossom,  while  around  you  dart 
and  dance  the  fire-flies,  luminous  with  the  rapture 
of  their  brief  lives — a  waltz  of  stars.  It  is  only  in 
the  summer  nights,  when  the  commonplace  sur- 
roundings to  our  modern  existence  are  hidden  out 
of  sight,  that  the  magic  of  Italian  nature  can  be 
felt — a  magic  that  has  passed  into  what  is  supreme 
in  Italian  art ;  above  all,  in  the  art  which,  borrow- 
ing nothing  from  external  nature,  has  a  subtler 
bond  with  the  spirit  of  Nature  than  the  rest ;  an 
affinity  not  to  be  defined  and  yet  not  to  be  ignored 
by  such  as  would  penetrate  the  mystery  of  sound. 
How  often  on  these  scent-laden  nights  have  I 
seemed  to  return  to  a  country  long  since  visited  ; 
and  if  I  asked  myself  when  I  had  been  here  before, 
the  memory  came  back  of  some  bar  of  music  heard 
long  ago — of  that  Italian  music  which  will  not  die 
even  to  please  those  wise  critics  who  give  all  their 
breath  to  proving  that  there  can  be  only  one  road 
to  salvation. 

By  June  all  the  creeping  and  flying  world  is 
alive.  Lizards  look  at  you  with  their  soft,  appealing 
eyes ;  never  was  any  creature  but  a  woman  so  full 
of  curiosity  as  a  lizard.  They  peep  at  you,  and 
then  come  back  to  peep  at  you  again,  and  then — 
to  peep  at  you  once  more.     Alas !  cats  and  boys 
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run  after  them  and  kill  them.  I  confess  that  in  a 
moment  of  ferocity  I  once  tried  to  scare  these  boys 
into  believing  that  in  another  world  the  same  fate 
might  befall  them  which  in  this  they  inflicted  on 
innocent  living  things.  But  the  prejudice  is  widely 
spread.  In  Palestine  I  said  to  my  intelligent 
Syrian  dragoman,  "What  a  beautiful  lizard!"  (It 
was  one  of  the  large  grey  kind,  which,  by  the  law 
of  "protective  coloration,"  assumes  exactly  the  hue 
of  the  Syrian  soil).  "  To  me,"  replied  the  native 
of  the  land,  "  it  is  simply  horrible  ! "     Why  ? 

Besides  lizards,  June  brings  very  large  spiders, 
long-horned  beetles,  black,  buzzing  calabroni,  cock- 
chafers, grasshoppers,  cicadas.  English  writers 
commonly  assume  that  "cicada"  is  an  ornamental 
name  for  grasshopper,  but  two  creatures  more 
radically  unlike  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  We 
have  also  harvesting  ants;  "the  ants  are  a  people 
not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the 
summer."  They  do  so ;  in  fact  when  we  had 
sown  some  grass-seed  they  carried  it  nearly  all 
away.  And  to  think  that  Solomon  was  long 
thought  to  be  a  bad  naturalist  by  northern  students 
of  the  Bible  who  were  only  accustomed  to  ants  who 
did  not  lay  up  their  grain !  There  are  generally 
some  specimens  of  the  interesting  kind  of  locust 
called   mantis    religiosa^    which    was    supposed   to 
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indicate  the  way  to  lost  travellers.  On  the  Pro- 
vencal coast  the  children  call  \i  predicateur,  not,  it 
seems,  because  they  know  the  story  of  its  merits  as 
a  guide,  but  because  the  movements  of  the  long 
arms  suggest  to  their  not  too  reverent  minds  the 
image  of  M.  le  Cur^  in  the  pulpit.  Some  entomo- 
logists interpret  the  devout  attitude  of  this  insect  to 
mean  that  it  is  always  on  the  look-out  to  pounce 
upon  its  prey ;  it  is  even  rumoured  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  locust  which,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  pugnacity,  is  kept  in  cages  in  China  to 
combat  its  own  species  after  the  manner  of  fighting 
cocks.  But  I  prefer  to  take  the  religious  view  of 
its  character. 

The  large  water-frogs  play  the  bass  violin  in  all 
the  fountains,  while  the  small  green  tree-frogs  sing- 
to  each  other  from  among  the  olive  boughs  a  gay 
persistent  duet,  repeated  and  multiplied  on  every 
side.  The  frogs,  the  cicadas  and  the  grasshoppers 
are  the  head  musicians  here,  where  there  are  few 
birds.  One  there  is  which  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  capinero,  which  builds  its  nest  every 
year  in  a  myrtle  bush.  I  have  seen  the  nest  of  the 
black-cap  in  England,  but,  strangely  enough,  I 
never  heard  its  enchantingly  sweet  song  till  I  heard 
it  at  Sal6.  Perhaps  it  does  not  sing  in  the  English 
climate.       In    the   winter   we    are    visited   by  an 
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occasional  golden-crested  wren,  a  robin,  or  a  water 
wagtail,  and  also  by  the  graceful  lake  gulls  which 
leave  us  in  summer  to  build  in  the  rocks  of 
Tremosine.  At  the  hotel  at  Gardone  hundreds  of 
these  gulls  come  to  breakfast  every  day ;  the  atten- 
tions paid  them  by  the  German  tourists  have  made 
them  as  tame  as  the  pigeons  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice. 
There  are  a  few  scorpions,  but  not  so  many  as  on 
the  damper  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  I  found 
one  walking  on  the  floor  of  my  room  ;  no  doubt  it 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  wood-basket.  I  kept  it 
for  three  weeks  in  a  glass  jar  to  observe  its  habits. 
It  slept  by  day  and  came  out  at  dusk  from  the 
leaves  I  had  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  I 
could  not  be  sure  that  it  ate  anything,  but  it  seemed 
content.  At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  I  set  it  free 
in  the  lemon  garden  as  I  had  no  wish  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  superstition  that  the  scorpion,  if  thrown 
upon  the  fire,  commits  suicide  by  stinging  itself  to 
death.  The  peasants  on  the  Lake  of  Garda  believe 
that  oil  in  which  a  scorpion  is  preserved  heals 
every  sort  of  wound.  In  an  old  bill,  dated  August 
1797,  I  find  that  "Citizen  Ludovico  Martinengo 
is  required  to  pay  sixteen  soldi  for  sangue  di 
drago,"  "dragon's  blood,"  but  what  this  terrific 
sounding  remedy  was  I  do  not  know.  Truly 
medicine  has  lost  its  romance  ! 
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The  German  rendering  of  Lago  di  Garda  into 
Garten-See  is  singularly  felicitous,  for,  apart  from 
the  lemons,  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  flourish  ex- 
ceedingly on  its  banks.  Above  all  is  Salo  famous 
for  figs,  delicately  green  outside,  with  deep  red 
hearts :  if  sunshine  had  a  taste  it  would  be  like 
theirs.  But  the  scenery  takes  its  dominant  note  less 
from  the  fruit  trees,  which  hide  their  riches  in 
walled  inclosures,  than  from  the  universal  ever- 
greens, the  cypress,  the  olive,  and  the  bay  laurel. 
Winter  can  hardly  change  the  face  of  these 
mountain  sides.  The  berries  of  the  bay  trees  are 
ofathered  for  the  extraction  of  an  oil  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  prussic  acid  :  afterwards  the 
husks  are  given  to  cattle,  which  are  said  to  thrive 
on  them.  The  fallen  berries  grow  up  in  a  little 
forest  round  the  parent  tree,  just  as  Virgil  says  they 
did  in  his  time.  As  one  treads  the  ground  the  fallen 
leaves  give  forth  a  delicious  fragrance.  There  are 
days  also  when  the  cypress  fills  the  air  around  with 
an  aromatic  perfume,  and  no  incense  can  be  sweeter 
than  the  wood  when  burnt.  If  you  wake  in  the 
night,  when  by  chance  a  log  has  been  thrown  on 
your  hearth,  it  is  not  hard  to  persuade  yourself  that 
you  are  on  your  funeral  pyre. 

One  curious  effect  I  have  noticed  on  some  rare 
occasions  in  the  cypress  groves — from  each  column 
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of  thick  foliage  rises  a  spire  of  what  seems  unmis- 
takably to  be  smoke.  The  first  time  I  saw  it, 
thoughts  of  forest  conflagrations  came  into  my  mind, 
and  I  imagined  that  the  trees  were  really  on  fire. 
The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  an  imperceptible 
breeze  stirs  the  pollen  with  which  the  higher  boughs 
are  covered  in  springtime,  and  carries  it  upwards. 

Almost  the  only  deciduous  tree  conspicuous  on 
the  lake  frontage  of  these  hills  is  the  mulberry, 
which  in  May  is  stripped  of  the  whole  of  its  leaves 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  voracious  and  all- 
absorbing  silk-worms.     For  three  weeks  the  minds 

o 

and  hands  of  men,  women  and  children  are 
devoted  to  this  one  service.  The  proprietors, 
even  those  who  stay  in  their  town-houses  all  the 
rest  of  the  year,  come  out  into  the  country  to 
give  their  personal  attention  to  the  bachi.  If 
the  worms  are  not  fed  every  two  hours  night  and 
day ;  if  the  rooms  where  they  are  bred  are  not  kept 
perfectly  fresh,  and  at  an  even  temperature,  by  means 
of  fires  and  open  windows  ;  if  the  strictest  cleanliness 
be  not  observed — adieu  to  all  hopes  of  a  good  cocoon 
harvest!  The  people  might  learn  a  useful  lesson 
from  the  hygienic  necessities  of  these  small  creatures. 
The  great  preponderance  of  evergreens  takes 
away  something  from  the  sentiment  of  the  spring. 
But   a   mile   or   two   over    the    hills — inland,    one 
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would  say,  were  the  lake  a  sea — the  pleasure  of 
young  green  leaves  is  to  be  found  in  cool,  quiet 
valleys,  where  there  are  rich  thickets  of  oak  and 
woods  of  chestnut,  and  where  the  nightingale  sings. 
Such  a  valley  there  is  beyond  the  sanctuary  of  San 
Michele,  threaded  for  further  refreshment  by  the 
clear  Barbarano,  a  mountain  stream  which,  near 
the  lake,  is  closed  in  between  the  walls  of  a  narrow 
ravine,  and  becomes  a  foaming  torrent.  It  is  one 
of  the  "thousand  founts  and  more"  that  Dante 
speaks  of: — 

"Per  cento  fonti  e  pih  credo  si  bagna 
Fra  Garda  e  Valcamonica  Penino 
Dell'acqua  che  nel  detto  lago  stagna." 

The  gorge  itself  is  a  scene  of  wild  beauty. 
Splashing  and  whirling  down  comes  the  imprisoned 
river,  here  falling  in  clouds  of  spray  over  the 
rocks,  there  setting  in  motion  the  wheels  of  the 
stone  and  flour  mills  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge. 
To  follow  the  precarious  path  past  these  mills  is 
not  very  safe,  for  the  movement  of  a  goat,  or  the 
process  of  natural  disintegration,  may  set  loose  an 
avalanche,  not  indeed  of  imposing  appearance,  but 
sufficient,  if  received  on  the  head,  to  end  all  earthly 
troubles.  The  rocks  are  of  a  friable  conglomerate, 
and  good  for  nothing  :  stones  for  building  purposes 
have  to  be  brought  across  from  San  Vigilio. 
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On  one  December  day  I  went  up  the  gorge  of  the 
Barbarano,  without  expecting  to  see  marvels,  but 
marvels  there  were.  The  walls,  even  to  the  top, 
were  clothed  in  icicles,  some  spiral,  some  thicker 
than  a  man's  arm  and  several  yards  in  length. 
They  looked  in  the  sun,  to  my  eyes,  like  the  pipes  of 
a  vast  organ.  To  the  peasants  they  suggest  the 
picture  of  tapers  ranged  in  tiers  behind  the  altar  on 
a  feast  day,  and  hence  are  called  by  them  candelette. 
In  a  certain  place  on  the  overhanging  bank 
grows  a  family  of  sweet  cyclamens.  Each  flower 
and  plant  has  its  favourite  haunt  and  zone.  There 
is  a  steep  slope  fringed  with  aloes,  which  is  the 
only  place  where  I  have  found  the  creamy 
narcissus.  Not  far  away  flourishes  its  brother, 
the  yellow  jonquil :  near  also,  though  in  quite  a 
different  dominion,  there  is  a  terrace,  gorgeous 
with  the  tongues  of  fire  of  the  gladiolus,  and  the  or 
and  azure  blazon  of  the  iris.  A  still  pool  in  a 
hollow  up  the  mountain  side  is  edged  and  garnished 
with  perpetual  maidenhair :  over  it,  from  a  fissure 
in  the  rock,  hangs  a  jasmine  vine,  and  in  winter, 
by  the  margin,  the  Christmas  rose  lifts  its  white- 
ness out  of  a  cluster  of  dark  leaves — true  nun  of 
flowers,  serene  and  unresponsive.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  pool  the  grass  vanishes  under 
a  carpet  of  violets,  blue,  pied  and  white.     Higher 
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in  the  hills  there  is  the  home  of  the  deep  purple 
anemone ;  and  when  you  have  walked  a  long,  long- 
way,  climbing  always  higher  and  higher,  you  come 
to  the  home  of  the  star-eyed  Alpine  hepatica. 

By  the  time  one  has  reached  the  hepaticas  he 
is  fairly  on  the  road  to  Serniga.  Seven  or  eight 
poor  cottages,  and  one  house  a  little  better  than 
the  others,  which  belongs  to  the  padrone  of  the 
village:  a  little  old  church,  bearing  the  date  1467, 
and  perched  just  at  the  right  point  to  take  the 
view,  according  to  the  sublime  instinct  which 
impelled  the  Christian  monks,  and  perhaps  also 
the  pious  men  of  every  faith,  to  dedicate  to  God's 
worship  the  spots  whence  nature  seemed  most 
fair — this  is  Serniga.  It  is  a  lonely  little  place 
in  the  daytime,  when  its  people  are  in  the  fields, 
trimming  their  vines  or  hoeing  the  maize.  Once 
I  went  and  came  away  without  seeing  a  living 
soul  except  the  priest's  mouse-coloured  cat ;  it 
would  have  seemed  a  place  of  the  dead  had  I  not 
heard  the  voice  of  a  girl  singing. 

The  view  from  the  church  is  not  easily 
forofotten.  Across  the  breadth  of  water  to  the 
north-east  rises  Monte  Baldo,  which  through 
winter  and  far  into  the  spring  carries  its  snows 
with  as  lordly  an  air  as  any  Alp.  Once,  indeed, 
I  saw  it   white  from  the  blue  of  the  lake  to  the 
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blue  of  the  sky.  South  of  Monte  Baldo,  the 
point  of  San  Vigilio  screens  Garda,  where  the 
good  Adelaide  was  immured.  In  the  foreground 
lies  the  picturesque  Isola  de'  Frati,  in  which 
tradition  and  geological  probability  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  low  promontory  of  Portese,  which 
flanks  the  Bay  of  Salo.  Beyond  the  promontory 
a  bold  black  headland  of  eccentric  shape  runs 
abruptly  into  the  lake.  This  is  Rocca  di 
Manerba,  once  the  site  of  the  temple  to  Minerva, 
and  later  a  stronghold  which  was  the  scene  of 
desperate  affrays  down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
when,  having  become  the  haunt  of  robber  bands, 
it  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public. Here,  as  everywhere,  a  village  grew 
up  near  the  castle,  the  peasants  preferring,  on 
the  whole,  the  tyranny  of  the  party  chiefs  to 
the  lawlessness  of  the  unprotected  open  country. 
The  village  of  Manerba  has  survived  the 
fortress.  It  is  now,  what  it  must  always  have 
been,  a  poor  place ;  but  the  village  church 
of  Manerba  has  the  sweetest  bells  I  have 
ever  heard  in  Italy.  Sounds  that  are  lost  in 
the  plain  can  be  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
stillness  of  the  hills.  On  the  eve  of  a  saint's 
day  the  voices  of  the  bells  travel  up,  now 
from    one,     now      from     another     of     the     little 
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human  centres :  Manerba's  sad,  slow  modula- 
tions are  succeeded  by  Portese's  allegro;  then 
fall  in  the  chimes  of  San  Felice,  of  Gardone, 
of  Morgnaga — the  tiny  hamlet  whose  inhabit- 
ants say,  *'  Rome  is  the  first  place  in  the 
world,  Morgnaga  the  second."  They  are  not 
all  equally  sweet,  but  mountains  and  water 
make  even  harsh  tones  mellow,  and  they  all 
bring  the  same  pathetic  message.  Around 
those  belfries  for  centuries  children  have 
played  and  men  and  women  laboured. 

The  silence  has  given  way,  once  and 
again,  to  sounds  other  than  that  of  the  chim- 
ing of  bells.  There  is  Peschiera  with  its 
long  roll  of  warlike  memories,  beginning  in 
fratricidal  strife  and  ending  in  the  worthier 
struggle  for  freedom  and  unity.  Close  by,  on 
clear  days,  the  ribbon  of  the  Mincio  shows 
where  it  leaves  the  lake  and  starts  upon  its 
journey  towards  Mantua  through  sedgy  fields. 
To  the  hither  side  of  Peschiera  the  equality 
of  the  level  line  of  shore  is  broken  by  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  projecting  land,  broadening  at 
its  end.  We  see  it  distinctly  from  these 
heights,  and  it  is  a  sight  always  interesting 
and  welcome,  even  when  we  have  seen  it  a 
hundred  times  ;  Salve  O   Venusta  Sirmio ! 
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The  annals  of  a  family  which  produced  a  series 
of  remarkable  men  would  be  always  worth  writing 
could  they  be  written  frankly  and  veraciously. 
Few  things  are  so  depressing  as  a  genealogical 
table  exhibiting  a  long  procession  of  ancestors  not 
one  of  whom  ever  rose  above  mediocrity,  but  the 
story  of  a  name  borne  by  heroes  sends  a  magnetic 
thrill  through  readers  even  of  a  different  land  and 
blood.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  story  of  what  Brant6me 
called  "ceste  bonne  et  brave  race  des  Martinengues  " 
was  not  written  when  documents  still  existed  which 
have  now  disappeared.  After  the  years  of  revolu- 
tion, 1848-49,  the  minds  and  fortunes  of  the 
Lombard  nobility  were  so  distracted  that  family 
records  got  scattered  to  the  winds.  At  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  hard  to  perform  the  task  satis- 
factorily, nor  am  I  going  to  attempt  to  perform 
it.      The   following    notes   are    only   intended    to 

serve  as  an   introduction    to  some  account  of  the 
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Palazzo  Martinengo  at  Salo,  my  home  on  the  Lake 

of  Garda. 

First  as  to  the  affixes  to  the  family  name,  which 
form  a  stumbling-block  to  the  uninitiated.  They 
came  into  use  in  this  way :  the  Martinenghi 
became  numerous  and  each  branch  fell  into  the 
habit  of  adopting  an  affix  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
others.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  Martinenghi- 
Colleoni,  the  extra  name  was  assumed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  matrimonial  alliance,  three 
Martinenghi  having  espoused  three  daughters  of 
the -great  Condottiere,  Bartolomeo  Colleoni.  The 
Martinenghi  delle  Palle  were  so  called  from  the 
fleur-de-lys  which  the  King  of  Naples  had 
empowered  them  to  incorporate  in  their  arms : 
lilies  and  balls  always  being  confused  by  the 
Italian  people;  the  Martinenghi  della  Fabbrica 
also  took  their  affix  from  a  popular  sobriquet 
which  arose  when  their  vast  palace  at  Brescia  was 
in  course  of  construction.  Other  affixes  were 
territorial,  such  as  Villagana,  Villachiara  and  Di 
Barco ;  others,  again,  came  from  a  baptismal  name, 
on  the  principle  that  still  holds  good  among  Italian 
peasants  (the  depositary  of  all  old  traditions),  of 
calling,  say,  the  descendants  of  Robert  Smith,  not 
"the  Smiths,"  but  "the  Roberts."  The  Leopardo 
and    Cesaresco     affixes     had    this    origin.       The 
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Cesaresco  branch  began  with  Cesare  Martinengo, 
an  illustrious  warrior  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
commonly  called  "  The  Magnificent."  Sansovino, 
the  chief  authority  on  old  Italian  houses,  describes 
his  life  as  "one  perpetual  splendour,"  and  informs 
us  that  he  was  the  father  of  fourteen  noble 
sons. 

The  same  writer  tells  the  legendary  origin  of 
the  coat  of  arms  which  all  branches  of  the 
Martinenghi  have  the  right  to  bear  : — 

"  All  the  Martinenghi  were  descended  from  one 
named  Tebaldo,  who  gave  them  the  Red  Eagle 
for  insignia — because,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
carried  in  battle  the  general  standard  of  the  Empire, 
he  obtained  a  victory  and  went  into  the  Emperor's 
presence  with  the  Imperial  Eagle  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  his  enemies.  Wherefore  he  received  from 
him,  in  addition  to  diverse  other  gifts  and  favours, 
the  Red  Eagle  in  field  d'or,  to  be  his  arms  and 
those  of  his  descendants  for  ever." 

Fifteen  castles  were  among  the  "  diverse  other 
gifts  "  of  the  Emperor  Otho  to  Tebaldo  Martinengo. 
The  deed  was  dated  the  sixth  of  October,  a.d. 
953,  and  was  countersigned  by  two  cardinals  and 
three  bishops.  Few  of  these  or  of  the  many  other 
feudal  possessions  of  the  Martinenghi  remain  now 
in   the   family ;     the    Cesaresco    branch    has    still, 
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however,  the  Castle  of  Roccafranca,  of  which  the 
massive  tower,  keep  and  drawbridge,  though 
shaken  severely  in  the  last  century  by  an  earth- 
quake, still  smile  on  the  flight  of  well-nigh  a 
millennium. 

Wherever  there  was  fighting  going  on,  you 
might  be  sure  to  meet  a  Martinengo.  The 
Lombard  plains  were  not  more  familiar  with  the 
name  than  were  the  isles  of  Greece.  Again  and 
again  it  appears  in  the  struggle  of  Europe  with 
Asia  which  was  gallantly  sustained  from  rock  to 
rock  by  small  handfuls  of  men  to  whom  Christendom 
gave  prayers,  tears  and  abandonment.  It  was  a 
struggle  carried  on  at  desperate  odds,  with  a 
constancy  and,  when  all  is  said,  with  a  high  moral 
purpose,  such  as  has  rarely  nerved  human  souls 
to  supreme  effort.  Christendom  forsook  them, 
but  never  did  events  over  sea  excite  the  universal 
and  breathless  interest  which  was  centred  in  the 
fate  of  Rhodes,  Cyprus  and  Crete. 

The  Martinenghi  had  been  frequently  invested 
with  the  offices  of  orovernor  or  commander-in-chief 

o 

in  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  many  of  them  took 
part  in  the  heroic  sieges  and  feats  of  arms  that  made 
the  decline  of  Venetian  power  so  gorgeous  a  sun- 
setting.  Five  members  of  the  family  had  to  do 
with   the   defence   of  Famagosta.     The   first   was 
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Girolamo,  a  genius  in  military  architecture,  under 
whose  care  the  fortifications  of  Candia  were  placed 
in  the  high  state  of  efficiency  that  enabled  them,  a 
century  later,  to  withstand  the  Turks  for  two  years 
and  nearly  four  months.  The  central  bastion  built 
by  him  always  bore  the  name  of  bastione  Martinengo. 
No  sooner  had  Girolamo  heard  that  Famagosta  was 
in  danger,  than  he  got  ready  to  sail  with  a  hundred 
men.  Incited  by  his  example,  Venice,  which  was 
delaying  in  sending  reinforcements,  raised  the 
number  to  two  thousand,  and  this  expedition  started 
in  March  1570.  When  it  reached  Zante,  its  brave 
commander  died  after  a  few  days'  illness.  The  rest, 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  loss  of  their  head, 
proposed  to  steer  the  galleys  to  Corfu  or  Crete  ;  but 
a  young  Martinengo  named  Nestore,  who  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  assumed  his  cousin's 
authority  and  insisted  on  their  pursuing  their  way 
to  Cyprus.  They  took  with  them  the  dead  body  of 
Girolamo,  to  which  a  splendid  burial  was  given  when 
they  reached  Famagosta.  At  the  same  time,  Luigi 
Martinengo,  who  held  a  military  command  at  La 
Canea,  left  Crete  for  Cyprus  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, taking  with  him  1400  men.  Finally, 
there  were  two  Martinenghi  of  the  name  of  Ercole  ; 
one  of  these,  a  general  of  the  Republic,  died  at 
Famagosta  during  the  siege,  and  the  other,  who  had 
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come  out  from  Italy  as  a  volunteer,  survived  to  be 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  After  working  as 
a  slave  at  Constantinople,  he  was  ransomed  and 
returned  home,  where  he  was  appointed  to  an 
important  post  under  the  Republic.  Nestore  was 
also  made  a  slave,  but  he  escaped  and  was  the  first 
to  bring  to  the  Venetian  Senate  news  of  the  fall  of 
Famagosta.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  siege  which 
was  translated  into  French  and  English  and  eagerly 
read  over  the  whole  Christian  world.  The  worst 
fate  was  reserved  for  Luigi  Martinengo  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conspicuous  services  he  rendered 
the  defenders  as  commander  of  the  artillery.  The 
Turks  seized  the  leaders,  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  The 
brave  Venetian  Captain-general,  Bragadino,  was 
flayed  alive  and  Luigi  Martinengo  was  hacked  to 
pieces. 

A  Martinengo  who  held  some  official  position 
in  the  island  of  Zante  settled  there  and  left  de- 
scendants, several  of  whom  I  have  met  in  Corfu 
and  in  Crete.  He  bequeathed  his  handsome  house 
to  the  Zantiotes  as  a  refuge  for  old  age.  It  contains 
some  family  portraits,  and  when  I  saw  it,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  in  good  repair,  the  solid  walls  having 
resisted  the  earthquakes  for  which  Zante  is  almost 
as  celebrated  as  for  its  flowers. 
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Of  all  the  fighting  Martinenghi,  the  most  in- 
teresting was  Sciarra,  whose  portrait  by  Moretto 
hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
An  ingenious  art  critic  once  tried  to  prove  that 
this  portrait  was  not  of  Sciarra,  but  of  a  Piedmontese 
lawyer ;  but  the  fact  that  in  a  garret  at  Salo  we 
found  a  battered  copy  or  duplicate  of  this  identical 
picture  makes  it  practically  certain  that  it  repre- 
sents a  Martinengo.  Moreover,  the  face  strongly 
resembles  the  family  type.  Moretto  did  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  different  members  of  the  family, 
and  decorated  several  of  their  houses.  The 
Palazzo  Martinengo  della  Fabbrica  at  Brescia 
contains  frescoes  by  him,  showing  eight  fair 
daughters  of  a  Count  Martinengo  with  their 
favourite  dogs.  He  also  gave  lessons  to  a  gifted 
daughter  of  the  house  who  left  a  remarkable 
"  Nativity,"  which  is  inscribed  with  the  words : 
"  Maria  Martinengo  pinxit ;  Alex.  Bonvicinus 
direxit." 

Grandson  of  Cesare  the  Magnificent,  Sciarra  was 
educated  at  the  Court  of  France,  at  which  his  un- 
common abilities  were  soon  observed.  Sansovino 
describes  him  as  "gifted  with  extraordinary  genius, 
unconquerable  by  fatigue  or  sleep,  a  scorner  of 
danger;  much  desirous  of  empire  and  military 
glory."     He  rose  high  in  the  service  of  the  French 
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King  while  still  a  youth,  and  he  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  it,  when  he  heard  suddenly  that  his  father 
had  been  assassinated  by  another  Brescian  noble, 
Count  Aluigi  Avogadro.  Giorgio  Martinengo 
Cesaresco,  Sciarra's  father,  was  nicknamed  by  the 
French  :  "  the  superb  Italian,"  and  that  the  descrip- 
tion fitted  him  is  borne  out  by  various  anecdotes, 
one  of  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  those  times. 
The  Duchess  of  Mantua,  who  was  about  to  pass 
through  Brescia,  was  invited  by  Count  Giorgio  to 
his  palace,  but  while  expressing  her  thanks,  she 
replied  that  she  had  already  made  arrangements  to 
stay  at  the  Locanda  del  Gambaro,  the  chief  inn  in 
the  town.  Not  to  be  baffled,  Giorgio  sent  to  the 
inn  for  the  sign  of  the  Crab  which  he  hung  over 
the  portals  of  the  Palazzo  Martinengo  Cesaresco, 
and  thither  the  Duchess  was  unwittingly  conducted- 
On  hearing  of  his  father's  death,  Sciarra  rushed 
across  the  Alps  with  five  noble  companions,  all  bent 
on  avenging  the  misdeed.  The  assassin  was 
recognised  in  a  public  place,  where  Sciarra  attacked 
him,  but  unfortunately,  instead  of  killing  the  right 
man,  he  killed  one  of  his  cousins.  To  the  still  un- 
satisfied desire  for  vengeance  is  attributed  the 
motto  which  he  wore  ever  afterwards  on  his  cap : 
TOT  AiAN  no0n  ("  By  the  desire  of  the  extreme"). 
This  device  is  visible  in  Moretto's  portrait,  and  well 
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harmonises  with  the  melancholy  cast  of  the  finely- 
cut  features.  Having  caused  the  death  of  a  man, 
Sciarra  was  obliged  to  leave  Venetian  territory  ;  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed, 
but,  soon  after,  he  left  France  again  to  join  an 
expedition  in  aid  of  the  knights  of  Malta  who  were 
severely  pressed  by  the  Turks.  During  this 
expedition — which  succeeded  in  its  purpose — he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Brantome. 

It    was    in     the     miserable     strife     with     the 
Huguenots  that  this  gallant  gentleman  fell,  and  one 
could  have  wished  him  a  better  fate.     No   doubt, 
he   thought   that   he   was   fighting  righteously  for 
throne   and   altar,    but   it   is   worthy   of  note  that 
among   his  kindred  were   several  who  joined   the 
Reformation,    an   uncommon    fact    in    a   family   of 
Italian    nobles.       One,     Count    Martinengo,    who 
became  a  Protestant,  sought  and  obtained  citizen- 
ship at  Geneva,  and  another  fled  to  the  Engadine 
with  his  sister,  who  shared  his  opinions.     Of  this 
brother  and  sister  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  from 
Dr  Steffens  (the  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Maloya, 
with   whom   Professor    Huxley  had  such  long  and 
amicable   discussions).     The  learned  doctor   found 
mention  of  these  strayed  sheep  in  the  unpublished 
correspondence  of  St  Charles  Borromeo. 

Count  Fortunato  Martinengo  Cesaresco,  one  of 
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the  most  enlightened  of  his  race,  was  a  friend  of 
the  incomparable  woman  who  once  formed  the 
central  figure  of  the  little  group  which  desired  to 
reform  the  Church  from  within,  without  changing 
ancient  landmarks.  When  he  knew  her,  that 
dream  had  ended  as  dreams  must  end,  and  Vittoria 
Colonna  was  leading  a  secluded  life,  her  family- 
banned  by  the  Farnese  pope  and  most  of  her  older 
friends  obliged  to  fly  from  the  whispered  charge  of 
heresy.  She  was  aged,  more  by  sorrows  than  by- 
years  ;  Nature  "  that  never  made  so  fair  a  face " 
had  taken  back  the  beauty  it  bestowed,  but  it  had 
left  her  erect  carriage  and  the  look  of  tranquil 
energy  which  so  impressed  those  who  saw  her. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  black  velvet 
dress,  and  she  had  never  laid  aside  the  white 
widow's  veil  which  recalled  the  young  and  brilliant 
husband  whom  she  loved  and  lost  in  youth.  Such 
was  she  when  Fortunato  Martinengo  visited  her  at 
the  Benedictine  Convent  which  was  her  place  of 
retirement.  He  left  an  admirable  description  of 
her,  which  helps  us  to  understand  the  devotion  she 
inspired  in  one  so  mighty  as  Michael  Angelo : — 

**  Certainly  she  is  a  most  rare  and  distinguished 
woman,  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ  .  .  .  how 
great  is  her  humility ;  how  princely  is,  in  accord- 
ance  with   her  rank,  her  whole  conduct !    .  .  .     I 
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have  often  visited  her,  and  had  I  not  feared  to 
become  wearisome  to  her,  I  would  never  have 
left  her.  She  has  such  a  talent  for  conversation 
that  it  seems  as  if  chains  issued  from  her  lips  to 
bind  the  hearer  to  her.  ...  So  far  as  was  possible 
I  have  filled  my  soul  with  her  sweet  and  sacred 
words,  and  I  delight  in  the  thought  that  I  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  excellent  and 
the  worthiest  woman  upon  whom  the  sun  shines, 
and  that  I   have  become  her  servant." 

The  date  of  the  letter  from  which  these  extracts 
are  taken  is  June  7,  1546;  the  Marchesa  di 
Pescara  was  then  fifty-seven,  and  she  had  only  one 
more  year  to  live.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
visits  of  a  man  who  was  young,  distinguished  and 
full  of  talent,  and  who  came  immediately  under  the 
spell  of  her  undiminished  fascination,  must  have 
formed  an  agreeable  break  in  the  sad  monotony 
of  her  life.  Fortunato  Martinengo,  the  third  son  of 
Cesare  the  Magnificent  and  uncle  to  Sciarra,  was 
skilled  in  arms  and  knightly  exercises — several 
princes,  attracted  by  his  early  repute  as  a  soldier, 
sought  to  attach  him  to  their  courts — but  a  passion 
for  literature  induced  him  to  abandon  the  sword 
for  the  pen.  His  charm  of  manner  and  his  moral 
superiority  are  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  in 
terms  of  enthusiasm,  and   his  literary  ability  was 
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highly  praised  by  Pietro  Aretino,  not  a  morally 
excellent  person  but  a  good  judge  of  literature. 
Strangely  enough,  nearly  all  his  writings,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  are  lost.  He  was  a  good  scholar, 
a  skilled  musician,  and  a  graceful  speaker.  When 
a  literary  society  was  founded  at  Brescia  under  the 
name  of  the  Dubbiosi  (these  societies  all  took 
fantastic  names),  Fortunato  was  asked  to  be  its 
first  president.  His  wealth  allowed  him  to  act  as 
the  munificent  patron  of  literary  men,  and  he 
generously  encouraged  rising  talent.  He  married 
Livia,  daughter  of  Count  d'Arco,  an  accomplished 
Latinist,  from  whom  she  inherited  literary  tastes 
which  made  her  a  perfect  helpmeet  to  her  gifted 
husband,  but  after  bearing  him  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  she  died,  while  still  quite  young,  and 
left  him  inconsolable.  Very  soon  he  followed  her 
to  the  grave,  to  the  sorrow  of  his  Brescian  fellow- 
citizens  and  the  regret  of  literary  men  all  over 
Italy.  He  belonged  to  the  type  of  Italian  of  those 
times  who  could  do  everything  equally  well.  It 
was  not  only  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  men  of  extra- 
ordinary genius  who  had  this  universal  capacity, 
though  they  possessed  it  in  a  supreme  degree  ; 
others  had  it,  who  left  behind  no  work  which 
makes  them  immortal.  Physical  and  mental  gifts, 
strength  and  amenity,  were  never  seen  so  closely 
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and   generally   united   as   they   were    in   the   best 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Shakespeare,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
character  was  so  infinitely  wider  and  more  sym- 
pathetic than  that  of  other  dramatists  of  his  time, 
might  have  been  thinking  of  Fortunato  Martinengo 
when  he  wrote  the  description  which  sounds  so 
like   a  portrait  from  life  : — 

"The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  :  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy." 


II 

FoRTUNATo's  brother,  Girolamo,  entered  the 
Church,  and  was  sent  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  the 
Austrian  and  Polish  Courts.  He  also  went  on 
an  unofficial  mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the 
*'Regina  Lisibetta,"  as  a  heretic,  could  not  re- 
ceive the  Pope's  envoy  officially,  but  she  promised 
to  do  him  honour  as  a  highly  distinguished  tourist. 
This  mission  was  undertaken  in  1561  ;  its  secret 
object   seems    to    have    been   to   propose   to    her 
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Britannic  Majesty,  that  she  should  send  a  legate 
to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Monsignor  Martinengo 
lived  in  splendour,  with  a  court  "  which  seemed 
like  a  cardinal's ; "  besides  his  patrimony  he 
derived  a  large  income  from  rich  livings  where, 
I  fear,  he  was  rarely  seen.  Another  Martinengo 
named  Marc'  Antonio,  was  Bishop  of  Torcello, 
but  the  most  illustrious  churchman  of  the  family 
was  Padre  Tito  Prospero,  a  monk  of  Monte 
Cassino,  who  was  called  to  Rome  to  assist  in 
editing  the  Greek  version  of  the  Bible.  He  was 
an  eminent  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  his 
Pindaric  odes  were  the  admiration  of  his  age. 

What  is  there  to  say  of  the  women  of  the 
family  ?  We  see  the  portraits  of  them,  with 
beautiful  jewels  round  their  necks,  but  for  the  most 
part  their  personality  is  elusive.  Of  only  one 
woman  of  the  house  of  Martinengo  has  a  biography 
been  written,  but  she  is  a  host  in  herself  since  she 
has  won  the  aureole  of  the  saints ! 

The  father  of  this  glory  to  her  family  was 
Leopardo  Martinengo,  Count  di  Barco,  who  was 
born  in  1637.  Valiant  in  war  like  all  his  kindred, 
Leopardo  Martinengo  gained  repute  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  from  studying  mathematics,  on 
which  he  wrote  largely  and  well,  he  was  led  on  to 
make  researches  in  the  Cabbala  and  in  Astrology. 


The    Blessed    Maeia    Maddalexa    Martinengo. 
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He  disclaimed  belief  in  occult  science — not  to 
have  done  so  might  have  brought  him  into 
difficulties — but  clearly  he  was  fascinated  by  it. 
Among  the  horoscopes  that  he  drew,  one  wonders 
if  there  was  his  daughter's  and  if  any  sign  fore- 
shadowed the  apotheosis  in  St  Peter's  on  the 
third  of  June   1900  ? 

Ardent  spirits,  consumed  by  spiritual  passion, 
living  symbols  of  the  lamp  which  burns  till  light 
and  sustenance  fail,  these  do  not  belong  to  a 
single  clime  or  race.  A  few  weeks  after  witnessing 
the  beatification  of  Maria  Maddalena  Martinengo, 
I  was  taken  by  some  Mussulman  ladies  into  the 
beautiful  sanctuary-tomb  of  a  Mohammedan  woman 
saint,  an  uncommon  and  exceptional  favour. 
While  the  Turkish  ladies  chaunted,  or 
rather  warbled  sotto  voce,  their  sweet-sounding 
prayers,  I  made  the  reflection  :  '*  Here,  perhaps, 
lies  one  who  was  a  true  sister-soul  to  the  youngest 
of  the  Blessed!"  And  I  thought  of  Carlyle's 
words  :  "  Faith  in  the  Invisible,  not  as  real  only, 
but  as  the  only  reality ;  Time  through  every 
merest  moment  of  it  resting  on  Eternity ;  awe, 
devout  prostration  and  humility  of  soul."  There 
is  the  essence,  the  rest  is  accessory. 

Looking  further  East,  still  more  plain  does  it 
become,  that  mystical  yearnings  are  one,  however 
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much  their  conscious  object  may  differ.  Some 
of  Maria  Martinengo's  writings,  which  are  not 
wanting  in  literary  power,  show  an  astonishing 
resemblance  to  passages  in  Indian  sacred  litera- 
ture. All  is  spirit;  matter  ceases  to  exist.  "I 
united  myself  to  Him,"  she  writes  of  her  relation 
to  God,  "  in  a  union  so  intimate  and  so  pure  that 
only  he  who  has  experienced  it  can  comprehend 
it.  This  spiritual  jubilee  is  the  reason  why  I  fly 
from  sleep,  why  I  am  tireless  in  prayer,  why  I  am 
employed  wholly  in  loving  God,  in  meditating 
on  Him,  in  living  for  Him,  in  being  filled  with 
Him.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  state  the  soul 
beholds  God  with  intellectual  vision  that  makes 
it  akin  to  the  Cherubim,  because  it  sees  Him  by 
infused  substance,  that  has  no  dependence  on 
outward  appearances."  Another  time  she  re- 
proaches herself  with  having  no  perception  of  the 
crosses,  agonies  and  spiritual  deaths  which  she 
often  hears  spoken  of,  but  she  seems  to  hear  the 
voice  of  Christ  answering  her :  *'  My  daughter, 
thou  dost  not  suffer,  because  thou  livest  plunged 
in  thy  nothing,  and  this  nothing  is  superior  to 
crosses,  agonies  and  spiritual  deaths :  this  nothing 
is  drawn  to  Infinitude,  and  since  Infinitude  has 
no  bounds,  thou  wilt  perpetually  annihilate  thy- 
self   more    and    more,    till  thou    canst   no   longer 
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apprehend  any  phenomenon  nor  have  experience 
of  it,  but,  in  the  soundless  depths  and  bottomless 
abyss  of  the  Divine,  thou  wilt  utterly  lose  thyself 
without  being  destroyed."  Is  not  this  Nirvana  ? 
With  mystical  rapture  she  says  that  the  soul, 
quickened  by  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  the  love 
of  God,  enjoys,  tastes,  touches,  holds  Him  fast; 
it  exists  for  Him  alone,  it  shuts  Him  in  the  heart 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  absorbed  in  His 
immensity.  Whatever  be  her  external  occupations, 
she  remains  alone  with  God  as  if  she  were  the 
only  living  creature  upon  earth.  She  is  like  the 
stream  that  has  reached  the  sea  and  has  lost 
its  course,  name,  quality — becoming  one  with  the 
sea's  vastness.  She  has  attained  the  riposo  eterno 
del  santi ;  time  and  change  have  no  dominion  over 
her,  the  Invisible  has  become  "the  only 
reality." 

Criticism  is  silenced  by  such  dynamic  force  of 
faith.  The  word  "saint"  in  its  original  sense  of 
"  separated "  applies  well  to  these  natures :  they 
are  "separated"  from  our  common  clay;  we  cannot 
understand  them  ;  they  differ  from  us,  less  in  degree 
than  in  kind.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that 
the  above  sentences  were  not  written  for  our  eyes, 
or  for  those  of  anyone  except  the  confessor  of  the 
humble  nun  who  would  never  have  dreamt  of  laying 
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bare   the   secrets   of  her   soul   to  the  gaze  of  the 

world. 

The  branch  of  the  Martinengo  family  to  which 
the  Beata  belonged  was  one  of  the  wealthiest ;  Gian 
Francesco  of  the  Di  Barco  line  built  the  Rocca 
d'Anfo  (or  fortress  of  Anfo)  as  a  present  to  his 
father-in-law,  who  happened  to  be  Doge  of  Venice, 
an  act  of  munificence  that  seems  fabulous  in  a 
private  citizen.  It  may  be  guessed,  therefore,  that 
the  future  saint  was  brought  up  in  luxury,  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  she  so  thoroughly 
despised  it.  Her  resolve  to  enter  a  cloister  was 
formed  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  A  great  marriage 
with  a  youth  of  excellent  parts  was  planned  by  her 
father,  who  was  grieved  at  the  thought  of  losing  his 
only  daughter,  but  nothing  could  turn  her  from  her 
vocation,  and  when  she  was  just  seventeen  she  wrung 
from  him  a  reluctant  consent.  There  were  many 
orders  in  which  rank  and  position  were,  in  substance 
if  not  in  form,  by  no  means  unconsidered ;  but  the 
Franciscan  rule,  which  was  the  one  she  chose,  gives 
to  all  alike  a  beggar's  lot  without  a  beggar's  liberty. 
The  coarse  habit  which  is  to  serve  as  a  shroud,  the 
bare  feet,  the  mean  and  scanty  food,  the  nightly 
vigils,  must  be  more  trying  to  a  woman  delicately 
nurtured  than  to  a  man  :  nor  have  the  nuns  the 
continual   intercourse   with    the    outer   world   that 
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varies  the  life  of  the  friars.  But  the  austerities  of 
the  order  were  what  attracted  the  youthful  novice 
— only  she  found  them  entirely  insufficient.  As 
soon  as  she  had  taken  the  final  vows  she  began 
*'  mortifying  the  flesh  "  with  a  ruthless  self-cruelty 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  describe.  Did  she  forget 
how,  in  his  dying  moments,  the  holy  Francis  of 
Assisi  reproached  himself  with  his  ill-treatment  of 
"his  brother  the  donkey" — as  he  called  his  un- 
fortunate body?  One  form  of  sacrifice  which  she 
practised  does  not  so  much  repel  us,  because  it  had 
an  altruistic  object:  this  was  the  "willing"  to  herself 
of  other  people's  illnesses.  In  several  instances 
she  is  reported  to  have  cured  others  at  her  own 
expense.  Students  of  hypnotic  suggestion  might 
be  disposed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such 
transference. 

For  the  rest,  Maria  Maddalena  had  her  practical 
side  like  St  Teresa,  whom  she  resembled.  Evi- 
dently, she  was  a  very  good  woman  in  an  ordinary 
as  well  as  in  an  extraordinary  sense.  She  was 
kind,  wise  and  skilful  in  governing  her  convent 
when,  much  against  her  will,  she  was  made  lady 
abbess.  She  gained  the  passionate  affection  of  each 
single  nun  as  if  each  had  been  really  her  daughter. 
When  she  died,  at  forty-seven,  the  sisters  were 
plunged  in  a  despair  so  deep  and  so  human  that  it 
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was  out  of  all  proportion   to   the   temperate  grief 

supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  rehgious. 

The  first  step  in  saintly  honours  is  to  be  declared 
Venerable.  Some  people  never  get  beyond  that,  as 
has  happened  to  the  Venerable  Bede.  The  next 
step  is  to  be  called  Blessed,  for  which  an  elaborate 
investigation  and  trial  are  necessary.  It  must  be 
proved  that  the  person  was  virtuous  "  in  an  heroical 
degree,"  and  also  that  certain  miraculous  circum- 
stances are  credibly  reported  in  connection  with  him. 
At  last  he  is  declared  a  full  saint,  but  between 
beatitude  and  sainthood  there  is  no  difference  as 
regards  the  merits  of  the  individual  during  his  life : 
only  a  few  more  posthumous  miracles  are  required. 
The  Blessed  already  hears  and  answers  prayers. 
The  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  Beatification  in 
St  Peter's  gives  occasion  to  the  same  gorgeous 
pageantry  as  that  of  canonisation.  It  is  the  most 
solemn  assertion  of  the  claim  of  the  Latin  Church 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  heavenly  administra- 
tion. The  song  of  joy  that  ascends  from  the  aisles  of 
St  Peter's  echoes  through  all  the  courts  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  The  coronation  of  the  greatest  earthly 
kings  has  no  pretension  like  this.  The  angels  join 
in  the  praise  of  the  humble  man  or  woman  who  is 
simply  certified  to  have  been  good  !  For  once  one 
gets  clear  away   from   earth   and   earthiness;  it  is 
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not  only  the  highest  function  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  but  also  the  one  which,  whether  or  no  we 
approve  her  selection  or  acknowledge  her  compet- 
ence, yet  impresses  even  more  by  its  illimitable 
assumption  of  moral  authority  than  by  its  splendour 
of  outward  display. 

The  great  church  which,  unlike  mysterious 
northern  cathedrals,  must  be  filled  before  we  can 
appreciate  it,  the  floods  of  light,  the  waves  of 
pathetic  music,  the  train  of  superbly  robed  prelates 
— all  have  been  described  a  thousand  times,  so  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  describe  the  scene 
here.  I  had  never  before  sought  or  wished  to  be 
present  on  such  an  occasion  till  I  '*  assisted  "  in  the 
tribune,  draped  in  gold  and  crimson,  reserved  for 
the  congiunti  or  relations,  at  the  Beatification  of 
Maria  Maddalena  Martinengo.  I  had  taken  my 
seat  in  a  lower  place  when  a  Papal  Chamberlain 
approached  and  in  low  but  peremptory  tones 
ordered  me  to  follow  him  to  that  post  of  honour. 
For  once  in  my  life,  I  had  the  experience  of  all  eyes 
being  turned  upon  me.  But  my  thoughts  were 
otherwhere :  what,  thought  I,  would  the  **  blessed 
damozel "  think  of  me  as  her  representative  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  Whit-Sunday  Mass  which 
followed  the  ceremony  of  Beatification,  an  acolyte 
presented  me  with  a  roll,  tied  with  purple  ribbon, 
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containing  two  large  engraved  portraits  of  the 
Beata  and  also  with  a  handsomely  bound  copy 
of  her  biography  by  Padre  Ludovico  da  Livorno. 
The  author  claims  for  the  Martinenghi  descent 
from  three  early  Christian  martyrs,  and  also 
dwells  with  satisfaction  on  their  relationship  to 
San  Luigi  Gonzaga. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  Beatification,  two 
miracles  of  healing  were  firmly  believed  to  have 
been  performed  at  Brescia  by  intercession  of 
Maria  Maddalena  Martinengo. 

A  pleasant  sequel  to  my  Roman  experiences 
happened  in  Crete,  where  I  went  straight  from 
Rome. 

One  day,  at  La  Canea,  "  the  Latin  Bishop " 
was  announced,  and  in  came  a  venerable  old 
Capuchin,  who,  after  the  first  greetings,  explained 
that  having  heard  at  the  Italian  post-office  that 
a  Contessa  Martinengo  was  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol,  it  occurred  to  him  I  might  be  a  connexion 
of  "our  Nuova  Beata."  He  was  most  anxious 
to  hear  all  about  the  ceremony  in  Rome.  "What 
an  honour  for  us,  who  are  the  lowest  of  all,"  he 
said,  "  to  have  a  Contessa  Martinengo  as  one  of  our 
saints ! "  Repressing  a  smile,  I  observed  that  the 
honour  was  for  the  family.  Dear,  delightful  old 
man — I    felt   sincerely   grateful   to   the   Beata   for 
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having  introduced  me  to  him !  During  the 
massacres  at  Candia  he  saved  hundreds  of  lives 
at  the  risk  of  his  own,  as  I  was  told  by  everyone 
except  by  himself,  and  he  went  every  day  to  feed 
the  lepers,  who,  in  the  general  excitement,  had 
been  left  to  starve  in  their  village  outside  the  walls. 
This  good  Sicilian  friar  will  be  blessed  by  the 
Cretan  people,  without  distinction  of  creed,  long 
after  his  bones  are  dust. 


Ill 

The  house  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Garda 
in  that  district  of  Said  which  is  called  Barbarano, 
was  built  in  1556  by  the  Marquis  Sforza  Palla- 
vicino,  Generalissimo  of  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Medicis  of  Florence 
set  the  example  of  building  country  houses  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  which  had  not  been  known 
since  the  Romans  erected  villas  worth  a  king's 
ransom.  The  castle  for  defence  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  villa  for  disport ;  some  castles  were,  indeed, 
magnificent,  but  still,  everything  in  them  was 
made  subordinate  to  their  main  purpose,  which 
was  business,   not  pleasure.     Now   splendid  villas 
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became  the  fashion-  once  more,  but  it  was  a  fashion 
which  taxed  resources  even  in  that  age  when 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  inexpHcable  abund- 
ance of  money.  Hardly  anyone,  not  a  prince  or 
ruler,  built  so  vast  a  country-house  as  this  palazzo 
at  Salo,  which,  from  the  beginning,  was  designated 
by  the  term  "palace" — rarely  given  in  Italy  except 
to  town  residences.  But  large  as  the  house  is,  an 
old  writer  of  Salo,  Bongiani  Grattaroli,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  was  meant  originally  to  be 
nearly  twice  its  present  size,  the  first  design 
having  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Sforza  Pallavicini,  who,  like  the  builder 
of  many  another  fine  house,  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
chosen  a  situation  so  far  from  Venice,  and  one 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  approach  by  land, 
for  of  roads  there  were  none  worthy  of  the  name 
even  at  a  much  later  date.  Communications  must 
have  been  carried  on  solely  by  water,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  stone  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  house  was  brought  across 
from  the  quarries  of  San  Vigilio.  We  know  also 
that  the  brick-masons  and  workmen  were  brought 
from  Corte  Maggiore,  near  Parma,  where  the 
Pallavicinis  had  landed  estates.  For  a  soldier 
and   a   man   weighted   with   the  cares  of  a  great 
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office,  the  Marquis  Sforza  must  have  had  a 
singular  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  to  indulge 
in  the  splendid  fancy  of  building  a  home  for 
himself  in  a  spot  which  was  lovely  and  salubrious, 
but  in  those  days  decidedly  out  of  the  way.  Some 
writers  have  affirmed  that  the  other  wing-  of  the 
house  was  actually  constructed  and  then  destroyed 
by  fire ;  they  speak  of  foundations  being  found 
in  the  garden  at  a  distance  from  the  great  hall 
which  would  have  brought  it  into  the  centre  of 
the  building,  instead  of  being,  where  it  now  is, 
at  the  end.  However  this  may  be,  the  palazzo 
was  locally  considered  in  the  sixteenth  century 
a  sort  of  tenth  wonder  of  the  world.  "A  vast 
and  sumptuous  edifice"  Grattaroli  calls  it,  full 
of  rare  things,  amongst  which  he  specifies  some 
marvellous  tables,  one  of  which  was  made  of  a 
cypress  tree  which  measured  eighteen  feet  round. 
No  doubt  this  object  made  an  excellent  bonfire 
during  the  carnival  of  revolution  in  1797,  but 
the  other  tables  which  he  describes  "  of  rich  and 
splendid  marbles "  still  exist :  one  being  a  slab 
of  the  rare  kind  of  reddish  marble  which,  when  it 
is  struck,  yields  a  sweet,  musical  note.  Another, 
made  of  fine  black  marble,  contains  hundreds  of 
fossil  ammonites.  The  large  slabs  of  rough 
stone  used  for  the  wall  by  the  lake  also  contain 
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ammonites,    some   of  which   are  of  an  enormous 
size. 

The  family  of  Pallavicino  or  Pelavicino, 
**skin-your-neighbour,"  as  it  was  once  written, 
sprang  from  Parma,  which  was  still  their  rallying- 
point,  but  the  heirs  to  the  Marquis  Sforza  seem 
to  have  looked  on  Salo  less  as  a  villeggiatura 
than  as  a  true  home.  A  singular  chance  has 
given  us  insight  into  the  lives  and  doings  of 
these  great  people  of  long  ago.  The  steward, 
when  clearing  out  old  iron  and  other  rubbish  from 
a  lumber-room  over  the  oil-press,  which  had 
been  long  untouched,  came  upon  a  sack  hidden 
away  in  a  corner.  The  sack  was  full  of  a  great 
mass  of  letters  and  papers.  A  portion  of  these 
are  connected  with  the  Martinenghi  from  the 
date  when  they  acquired  the  house  down  to 
the  date  of  the  French  Revolution,  during  which, 
without  doubt,  all  these  documents  were  thrust 
into  the  sack  by  some  faithful  dependent  and 
relegated  to  the  place  of  concealment,  where 
they  lay  for  the  best  part  of  a  century.  The 
Martinengo  documents  are  not  of  much  interest, 
because  the  more  valuable  of  the  family  archives, 
including  the  briefs  and  rescripts  of  Popes  and 
Emperors,  were  always  kept  at  Brescia.  But 
by    far    the    larger    number   of    these   old   letters 
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belong  to  an  earlier  time,  when  the  palazzo  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pallavicinis.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them,  the  greater  part  being  addressed 
to  the  ladies  of  the  family  who  remained  at 
Salo  when  husband  or  father  went  to  Parma  and 
Rome.  I  have  looked  them  over,  one  by  one, 
not  without  a  certain  emotion.  An  old  letter 
has  always  something  of  the  pathos  of  a  dried 
flower  found  between  the  leaves  of  some  old 
book :  it  was  alive  once  :  it  was  read  with 
eager  interest  in  its  contents ;  perhaps  it  was 
raised  to  lips  long  dead !  One  feels  as  if  one 
were  half  committing  an  act  of  profanation  in 
puzzling  over  it  in  cold  blood.  These  letters,  how- 
ever, hid  no  secrets,  and  breathed  no  scandal ; 
they  were  pleasant  family  letters,  that  was  all. 
They  may  remind  us  how,  in  periods  which  by 
the  artificial  light  of  historical  selection  seem 
to  have  been  one  tangle  of  violence  and  crime, 
family  life  existed  in  the  truest  sense  of  con- 
fidence, affection  and  repose.  Of  repose,  indeed, 
there  was  far  more  than  there  is  now :  even 
the  handwriting  bears  witness  to  that !  Here 
we  have  not  the  gigantic  scrawl  or  the  microscopic 
hieroglyphic  which  modern  penmanship  would 
offer  to  the  distracted  gaze  of  readers  three 
hundred  years  hence,   were  it  not  that  (as  I   am 
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credibly  assured),  neither  our  ink  nor  our  paper 
will  last  near  so  long !  Both  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Pallavicini  household  wrote  a  bold  but 
careful  hand.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  refinement 
and  deliberation.  The  lives  of  people  then 
were  shorter  than  they  are  now,  and  they  were 
quite  as  full  of  real  events,  but  these  people 
were  never  in  a  hurry.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that 
to  be  in  a  hurry  requires  a  great  deal  of  time! 
A  stately  ceremony  was  observed  between  the 
nearest  relations.  It  repels  us  at  first,  we  call 
it  absurd  or  affected,  but  it  had  its  uses.  No 
code  of  mutual  intercourse  was  ever  adopted  by 
great  numbers  of  men  unless  it  answered  certain 
wants.  We  may  have  gained,  but  in  every  gain 
there  is  a  loss.  The  stricter  ritual  of  domestic 
relations  enforced  self-control  and  economy  in 
the  outward  display  of  the  affections  which,  like 
other  sorts  of  economy,  tended  to  safeguard  the 
capital.  You  cannot  be  always  drawing  on  a 
source  without  running  the  risk  of  exhausting  it. 
Life,  when  arranged  on  the  lines  of  // 
Cortigiano  of  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione  (of 
which  Dr  Johnson  said  that  it  was  "  the  best  book 
ever  written  upon  good  breeding  "),  probably  con- 
tained quite  as  few  falsenesses  as  our  lives  do  now, 
and  it  was  far  richer  in  amenity  and  distinction. 
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There  is  not  much  news  in  these  letters,  and 
in  Italian  letters  of  the  present  day  one  notices 
the  same  avoidance  of  any  public  topic.  The 
Marquis  Alfonso  Pallavicini  writes  to  the 
Marchioness  Hersilia  Malaspina,  his  "most 
honoured  Consort,"  that  their  son,  Alessandro, 
was  invited  to  sit  down  with  his  hat  on  in 
presence  of  an  august  Venetian  assembly.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  information  con- 
veyed— when  any  is  conveyed.  The  Marchioness 
Anna  writes  to  her  sister-in-law,  **  Mia  cognata 
et  come  sorella  osservatissima "  (the  above- 
mentioned  Hersilia)  that  she  is  sending  her  a 
scapular,  which  she  implores  her  to  try  for  her 
daughter,  "  Signora  Felicina,"  who  is  ill  of  a 
quartain  fever.  "  I  pray  you  not  to  think  that 
this  is  superstition,"  writes  Anna,  "  as  it  is  not  ; 
it  is  a  thing  of  proved  efficacy  obtained  from  the 
Capuchin  fathers,  and  we  have  tried  it  on  a 
girl  of  the  same  age."  There  is  an  inventory 
of  certain  jewels  which  seem  to  have  been  part 
of  the  division  of  an  inheritance ;  such  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  per/e  grosse  that  the 
least  avaricious  soul  can  hardly  help  wishing 
they  had  found  their  way  into  the  sack  together 
with  the  list  of  them !  A  cap,  embroidered  with 
forty-eight    rubies   and   diamonds,    is    one  of  the 
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inviting  items ;  another  is  a  veil  adorned  with 
fourteen  large,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-four 
small  pearls.  Where  have  all  the  old  jewels  gone 
to  ?  They  cannot  have  melted  like  the  snows  of 
yester-year ;  yet  one  rarely  comes  across  them. 
In  the  island  of  Zante  I  once  heard  that  the  last 
representative  of  an  old  Venetian  family  wished 
to  dispose  of  some  splendid  ropes  of  pearls ;  I 
was  on  board  a  ship  that  sailed  away,  and  when 
I  returned  some  years  after  I  could  not  learn 
what  had  become  either  of  the  old  lady  or  of 
her  pearls. 

Besides  letters,  the  sack  contained  many  old 
bills  and  receipts,  which  would  not  be  wanting  in 
value  to  a  person  who  was  competent  to  deduce 
from  them  the  comparative  prices  of  things  of 
common  use.  I  hoped  to  find  some  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  occupation  of  the  palazzo  by  the  Duke 
of  Bracciano  in  1585,  but  in  the  whole  collection 
there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  it.  There  are, 
however,  two  letters  which  refer  to  the  Duke's 
successor,  Don  Virginio  Orsini,  and  to  Cardinal 
Montalto,  not  Sixtus  V.,  but  his  nephew.  Evidently 
the  Pallavicinis  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
these  personages,  and  this  and  the  absence  of 
documents  referringf  to  anv  business  arrang^ement 
confirms   the    idea    that    the    Duke   of  Bracciano 
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occupied  the  palazzo  not  as  a  tenant,  but  as  a 
guest. 

It  was  some  ten  years  after  the  sack  was  dis- 
covered that  the  one  real  treasure  contained  in  it 
came  to  Hght.  This,  which  had  been  overlooked 
on  the  first  inspection,  was  nothing  less  than  an 
autograph  letter  of  the  "  Starry  Galileo ! "  The 
letter  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  being  the  only  one 
extant  written  in  the  year  1596,  Professor  Favaro, 
the  greatest  authority  on  Galileo's  manuscripts, 
came  expressly  to  Salo  to  make  a  copy  of  the 
"find,"  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  Galileo  wrote,  but  in  this  attempt 
he  was  no  more  successful  than  I  had  been.  The 
fly-sheet  of  the  letter  on  which  the  address  was 
written  is  lost  beyond  recovery.  It  is  clear  that 
the  person  addressed  was  a  friend  of  the  Marquis 
Alfonso  Pallavicini,  and  was  requested  by  him  to 
seek  Galileo's  help  in  the  matter  that  forms  the 
subject  of  the  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

"  Illustrious  Sir, — As  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship 
in  my  last  letter,  I  had  sought  to  induce  a  friend  of 
mine  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  daughter 
of  the  illustrious  Marquis,  but,  at  last,  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  my  friend,  who  excuses  himself 
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from  accepting  the^  offer  as  you  will  see  by  the  letter 
which  I  send  you  in  order  that  you  may  make  its 
contents  known  to  the  Marquis.  I  know  of  no  one 
else  who  would  be  adapted ;  I  wrote  about  it  to 
Signor  Guidobaldi  dal  Monte  so  that  he  might  see 
if  there  was  a  suitable  person  to  be  found  in  Urbino 
or  elsewhere,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  very  difficult.  I 
wish  that  I  could  be  near  that  gentleman,  as  I  should 
account  it  a  very  great  good  fortune  to  have  the 
honour  of  cultivating  so  rare  a  talent,  but  as  nothing 
can  be  done  at  this  distance  I  must  content  myself 
with  my  willingness  to  be  of  use.  Your  Lordship 
is  eagerly  expected  here ;  I  do  not  know  for  which 
of  our  sins  you  make  yourself  so  long  desired, 
tormenting  us  by  keeping  us  between  hopes  and 
fears.  I  beg  you  either  to  come,  or,  at  least,  not 
to  hold  any  longer  in  suspense  your  many  servants 
and  friends.  Please  kiss  the  hands  of  the  Signori 
Nichissoli  and  favour  me  again  with  some  com- 
mand. May  our  Lord  prosper  you  ! — Your  obliged 
servant,  Galileo  Galilel 

"Padua,  i^June  1596." 

Two  letters  exist  of  Galileo  to  the  Marquis 
Guidobaldo  dal  Monte,  but  they  do  not  refer  to  the 
search  for  a  tutor.  The  name  of  the  clever  little 
girl,    daughter   of   the    Marquis   Alfonso    and   the 
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Marchioness  Hersilia,  was  Vittoria,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  she  was  one  of  the  many  goddaughters 
of  Vittoria  Accoramboni,  who  was  fond  of  stand- 
ing godmother  to  other  people's  children,  perhaps 
because  she  had  none  of  her  own.  This  letter  of 
Galileo,  which  is  in  good  preservation  and  beauti- 
fully written,  is  no  mere  autograph ;  the  modest 
and  charming  way  in  which  he  expresses  his  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  teach  the  talented  child  himself 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  his  noble  character. 
There  was  never  in  Italy  any  prejudice  against 
the  education  of  women  ;  the  term  "  blue-stocking  " 
is  not  of  Italian  coinage.  But  the  idea  of  the 
*' Tuscan  Artist"  cultivating  the  talent  of  the  little 
Marchesina  is  so  attractive,  that  one  deplores,  with 
him,  the  distance  between  Salo  and  Padua  which 
prevented  it  from  becoming  a  reality. 


IV 

Of  Cammillo  Martinengo  Cesaresco,  who  bought 
ih&palazzo  at  Salo  from  the  Pallavicinis  about  the 
year  1640,  we  have  but  fugitive  glimpses  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  For  some  reason, 
still   unknown,    he   was    banished    by   the   Serene 
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Republic ;  such  outlawry  was  generally  the 
punishment  of  homicide  "for  honour"  and,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Sciarra,  the  bandito 
was  pardoned  before  very  long.  It  was  as  an 
esule  della  patria,  an  exile  from  his  own  State, 
that  Count  Cammillo  took  up  arms  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  who,  in  company  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  waging  war  on 
the  papalini^  the  term  applied  then,  as  in  much 
later  days,  to  the  Pope's  troops.  Count  Cammillo 
must  have  been  already  an  experienced  man-at 
arms,  as  he  was  immediately  made  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  Like  a  true  Martinengo, 
he  rendered  valuable  help  to  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  and  when  his  pardon  was  granted,  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  as  a  sign  of  particular  favour, 
empowered  him  to  appoint  his  successor.  He 
nominated  his  brother  Carlo  as  colonel  in  his 
stead,  and  by  way  of  a  parting  gift  to  the 
regiment  he  made  it  a  present  of  seventeen 
horses  out  of  his  own  stables.  During  his 
foreign  service  he  would  accept  no  pay  or  any 
sort  of  recompense. 

Since  the  Pallavicinis  belonged  to  Parma,  it 
seems  probable  that  Count  Cammillo  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  while  he  was  serving  their 
prince,  and   that,   having  got   tired  of  possessing 
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property  at  a  distance  and  in  a  different  State, 
they  suggested  to  him  that  the  palazzo  was  far 
more  adapted  to  his  use  than  to  theirs.  The 
sale  may  have  been  actually  concluded  at  Parma, 
which  would  explain  why  we  have  been  able  to  find 
no  record  of  so  important  a  transaction.  Count 
Cammillo  set  to  work  at  once  to  add  to  the 
beauties  of  what  was  already  reckoned  the  finest 
country  house  in  that  part  of  Italy.  He  also 
made  it  the  scene  of  princely  hospitality.  Prince 
Tommaso  Corsini  lately  found  in  the  archives  of 
his  family  a  diary  kept  by  one  of  his  ancestors 
who  accompanied  the  "  Grand  Prince  "  of  Tuscany 
on  a  visit  to  Count  Cammillo  in  1668.  He  com- 
municated the  document  to  Professor  Molmenti 
(who  represents  Salo  in  the  Italian  Chamber), 
and  the  result  was  an  interesting  article  from  the 
pen  of  this  accomplished  writer  which  appeared 
in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  of  Florence  (Vol. 
CVI.,  annon  XXL). 

The  "  Gran  Principe,"  who  afterwards  reigned 
as  Cosimo  III.,  was  returning  from  a  tour 
through  Germany  and  Holland  during  which  the 
diarist,  the  Marquis  Filippo  Corsini,  formed  part 
of  his  suite.  It  seems  that  Prince  Cosimo  had 
stayed  with  Count  Cammillo  on  a  former 
occasion,  as  the  Marquis  writes  that  ''  he  gladly  re- 
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peated  his  visit'' ^  the  time  of  year  being  now 
much  more  suited  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  de- 
Hghtful  place  ("per  esser  la  stagione  molto  piu 
adattata  per  godere  di  quel  luogo  al  maggior 
segno  delizioso"). 

It  was  on  a  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  April  1668 
(well  towards  the  middle  of  our  "new  style" 
May),  that  the  "  Gran  Principe  "  embarked  with  all 
his  retinue  on  the  capacious  vessel  which  Count 
Cammillo  had  sent  to  Riva  to  convey  his  guest  to 
Salo.  As  the  party  sailed  down  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  they  were  enchanted  by  its 
beauty  and  by  the  fragrant  perfume  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  flowers  which  was  wafted  for 
miles  over  the  rippling  water.  After  a  short 
rest  at  Maderno,  they  re-embarked  and  pursued 
their  course  to  the  palazzo,  where  Count  Cammillo 
and  his  niece  had  already  arrived  from  Brescia. 
On  the  first  day  of  his  visit  "  His  Highness," 
being  greatly  fatigued  by  an  uninterrupted  journey 
of  so  many  days,  did  not  go  beyond  the  grounds, 
but  in  these  there  was  much  to  see,  especially 
the  embellishments,  both  finished  and  unfinished, 
by  which  its  present  master  was  completing  the 
attractions  of  the  place.  From  the  coolness  of 
the  season,  the  orange  trees  were  only  just 
bursting     into     flower,     and    the    whole    air    was 
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redolent  of  their  sweet,  first  delightful  scent, 
which  even  filled  all  the  rooms  of  the  house, 
as  many  of  the  plants  grew  under  the  windows. 
The  Marquis  notes  that  "the  villa  was  capable 
of  providing  every  convenience  which  it  was 
possible  to  desire."  On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of 
May,  the  diary  contains  this  entry:  "Tempted  by 
a  most  beautiful  day  and  the  lake  being  very 
calm,  Sua  Altezza  wished  to  go  fishing,  these 
waters  being  full  of  abundant  and  delicately- 
flavoured  fish.  With  several  fishermen's  boats 
and  the  before-mentioned  sailing  vessel,  we  went 
to  Gargnano,  where,  when  we  had  dined,  we  con- 
tinued our  fishing,  catching  very  little,  but  what 
there  was  was  excellent.  Following  us  all  the 
way  were  several  boats  from  Salo,  full  of 
musicians,  who  discoursed  sweet  music  till  the 
close  of  day,  when  His  Highness  returned  to 
the  villa,  where  he  spent  the  evening  right 
merrily  with  his  hosts." 

On  Thursday  the  Prince  went  again  to 
Maderno  to  look  at  a  villa*  situated  there  which 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  beautiful  place  but  abandoned  and 
in  a  ruinous  state.  After  giving  a  liberal  present 
to   the   caretaker   of    this    villa,    Cosimo    returned 

*  Now  inhabited  by  an  English  lady. 
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to  Salo.  Next  day  an  excursion  was  made  to 
the  I  sola  de'  Frati,  where  such  a  delicious  fish 
dinner  was  served  that  the  Friday  abstinence 
could  be  observed  at  a  very  small  sacrifice.  On 
Friday  afternoon  a  special  messenger  arrived 
from  the  Court  of  Florence  to  congratulate  the 
Prince,  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duke,  on  his 
safe  return  to  Italy.  The  messenger  started 
again  in  the  evening  with  His  Highness's  reply. 
The  visit  ended  on  Saturday,  when  the  illustrious 
guest  embarked  for  Desenzano  accompanied  by 
his  host,  who  went  with  him  as  far  as  Bologna, 
"the  Prince  having  so  great  an  esteem  and  affec- 
tion for  him  that  he  was  unwilling  to  let  him 
go."     So  finishes  the  Corsini  MS. 

When  Cosimo  succeeded  his  father  as  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  he  gave  proof  of  his  continued 
regard  for  his  former  host  by  intrusting  him  with 
some  important  embassies.  But  in  spite  of 
occasional  journeys  and  missions,  Count  Cammillo's 
heart  never  wandered  from  his  beautiful  house 
by  the  lake,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  far 
more  pleasure  than  in  the  stately  Palazzo 
Martinengo-Cesaresco,  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
at  Brescia.  He  had  the  greatest  desire  that  his 
name  might  cling  to  the  place  that  he  loved  so 
well,   and   this   desire   has    been    fulfilled    in    the 
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most  curious  manner,  for  the  peasants  along 
all  this  shore  of  the  lake  still  give  the  house  no 
other  name  than  El  palazz  del  Cont  Camill.  This 
seems  to  me  an  interesting  instance  of  the  long 
survival  of  popular  traditions.  Not  long  ago,  a 
copy  of  his  will  came  into  our  hands ;  it  was  dated 
at  Venice,  on  the  3rd  of  November  1690.  The 
testator,  '*  being,  thank  God,  sound  in  mind,  sense, 
and  intellect,  though  in  body  seriously  ill," 
first  recommends  his  soul  to  God,  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  to  all  the  Court  of  heaven,  that 
they  may  deign  mercifully  to  conduct  it  to  a 
place  of  safety.  His  body  is  to  be  buried 
at  Brescia  in  the  Church  of  San  Barnaba;  three 
hundred  masses  are  to  be  said  at  once  at  the 
privileged  altars  of  that  church  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul,  and  seven  hundred  more  are  to  follow 
in  other  churches  and  convenient  spots,  so  that, 
in  all,  they  number  one  thousand.  His  servants 
are  to  be  put  in  mourning  at  his  houses  at  Venice, 
Brescia  and  elsewhere,  and  no  time  is  to  be  lost 
in  paying  his  debts. 

Having  thus  attended  to  the  calls  of  piety  and 
decorum,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "And  because  I 
have  the  greatest  affection  for  the  hereunder 
specified  possessions  which  have  been  acquired 
by  me   over  and   above   my   other   property,  and 
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which  I  have  done  much  to  improve  and  to  render 
as  beautiful  as  they  now  are — I  resolve  to  entail 
these  estates  in  perpetual  primogeniture,  and  I 
direct  that  each  heir  shall  bear  or  shall  assume  the 
name  of  Cammillo  to  all  time."  He  then  specifies 
the  property  purchased  by  him  at  Sermione  and  at 
Rivoltella  and,  in  particular,  "the  palace  situated 
at  Salo  with  all  its  buildings,  courts,  gardens, 
statues  and  other  ornaments,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  sites,  the  large  and  small  boats  and  every- 
thing, without  exception,  to  be  found  there." 

Many  closely-filled  pages  follow,  enumerating 
all  the  possible  heirs  in  their  order  of  succession. 
If  this  long  list  were  to  fail,  the  nearest  agnate 
of  the  Martinenghi  was  to  step  in.  The  ownership 
of  the  palazzo  was  once  the  subject  of  a  law-suit 
in  which  this  entail  was  attacked,  but  judgment  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  will.  Of  course  its  pro- 
visions ceased  to  be  binding  when  the  law  of 
entail  was  abolished,  but  in  substance  custom  made 
them  still  observed. 

The  wife  of  Count  Cammillo,  who  was  childless, 
adopted  a  young  relative  of  the  noble  Venetian 
house  of  Corner:  she  was  probably  the  "niece" 
who  helped  Count  Cammillo  to  entertain  Cosimo 
de'  Medici.  He  gave  this  young  girl  a  handsome 
dowry  on   her   marriage   with   a  Count  Foscarini. 
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All  we  know  of  him  seems  to  point  to  a  just  and 
honourable  man ;  there  is,  indeed,  the  incident 
of  his  banishment,  but  the  hearty  welcome  given 
to  him  in  a  neighbouring  State  excludes  the  idea 
that  the  cause  was  one  which  was  held  to  detract 
from  his  good  repute.  It  is,  therefore,  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  have  to  record  that  round  the  name 
of  "  Cont  Camill  "  gathered  a  popular  legend  of  the 
darkest  hue.  Even  not  very  long  ago,  we  heard 
that  the  walls  of  Salo  were  decorated  by  imposing 
black  and  yellow  posters  announcing  that  this 
evening  will  be  performed  at  the  theatre  the 
thrilling  drama  entitled  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Palace  of  Count  Cammillo.  Anyone  might  have 
gazed  at  the  house  in  the  morning  and  gone  to 
the  play  in  the  evening!  Here  was  realism  with 
a  vengeance !  A  company  of  strolling  players, 
which  was,  alas  !  bankrupt,  hoped  to  retrieve  its 
fallen  fortunes  by  this  heroic  recourse  to  local 
colour.  The  drama  was  written  in  a  few  days 
by  one  of  the  actors  on  information  more  or  less 
gained  on  the  spot  :  poor  Count  Cammillo  became 
responsible  for  the  breakage  of  nearly  the  whole 
decalogue.  I  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the 
peasants  one  or  two  of  the  stories  about  him. 
One  was  that  he  levied  toll  on  the  passers-by  by 
means   of  a   bar   which    was   let   down    from    the 
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covered  archway  which  he  built  across  the  road ; 
the  bar  remained  down  till  the  toll  was  paid.  This 
was  improved  upon  by  one  old  man  who  insisted 
that  the  passers-by  whose  passage  was  impeded 
were  no  mortal  travellers  but  souls  on  their  way 
to  Purgatory  ;  the  souls,  however,  always  got  the 
best  of  it,  for  numerous  as  were  Count  Cammillo's 
bravos,  they  were  more  numerous  still.  Even 
Professor  Molmenti,  under  the  influence  of  these 
leofends,  calls  Count  Cammillo  "un  violento 
Signoretto."  Yet,  how  can  they  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
contemporaries  ?  I  imagine  that  in  the  main  they 
reflect  the  local  prejudice  against  him  as  a 
"  forestiere  "  and  a  "  Bresciano."  A  volume  might 
be  written  about  the  antipathies  between  near 
neighbours. 

Count  Cammillo's  purchase  of  the pa/azzo  was  not 
actually  the  first  occasion  of  a  Martinengo  acquiring 
land  in  the  "  Magnifica  Patria"  of  Salo.  When  the 
Emperor  Henry  1 1,  (afterwards  St  Henry)  descended 
into  Italy  in  1022  at  the  call  of  Pope  Benedict  VIII., 
to  stem  the  advance  of  the  Greeks,  he  entered  the 
peninsula  by  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  at  that  time 
Lanfranco  Martinengo,  who  was  with  him,  became 
possessed  of  considerable  property  near  Said.  But 
on  dying  he  left  these  lands  to  the  Church,  and 
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between  then  and  the  seventeenth  century  no 
Martinengo  is  known  to  have  lived  on  the  Lake  of 
Garda. 

I  have  been  asked,  sometimes,  by  those  to  whom 
I  related  the  blood-curdling  exploits  attributed  to 
*'  Cont  Camill "  whether  there  are  any  ghosts  in  the 
palazzo  ?  Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  have 
seen  none,  though  guests  staying  in  the  house  have 
told  me  that  they  heard  "noises."  I  am  inclined 
to  account  for  these  noises  by  earth-tremors  which 
set  the  old  oak  ceilings  a-creaking.  In  the  Castle  of 
Roccafranca  there  is  a  well-authenticated  apparition  : 
when  the  moon  shines  some  one  looks  out  of  a 
certain  window.  Every  old  feudal  castle  had  its 
secret  stairs  and  closed  attics  which,  in  troublous 
times,  were  used  for  hiding  fugitives  who  looked 
out  of  window  now  and  then :  the  fact  generated 
the  fancy,  and  afterwards  everybody  saw  the  ghost 
because  everybody  expected  to  see  it.  At  least, 
this  is  my  prosaic  explanation  of  the  spectre  of  the 
tower.  But  in  good  old  days  people  always  thought 
the  supernatural  more  probable  than  the  natural ; 
Rossi  in  his  Elogi  Historici  di  Bresciani  illustri 
(15 20)  mentions  that  in  1 5 1 2  Gian  Maria  Martinengo, 
who  headed  a  conspiracy  which  aimed  at  overthrow- 
ing the  French  at  Brescia,  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  by  2.foletto  or  familiar  spirit 
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A  HUNDRED  years  after  the  house  on  the  lake 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  which  still 
holds  it,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  a 
description  of  it  and  its  surroundings  which  is 
tolerably  well  known,  as  it  has  found  its  way  into 
several  works  dealing  with  the  old  gardens  that 
have  been  aptly  called  "  the  very  concentration  and 
symbol  of  Italy."  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  omission  not  to  quote  it  here.  The 
letter  is  addressed  by  Lady  Mary  to  her  daughter, 
the  Countess  of  Bute  : — 

"  I  have  been  persuaded,"  she  writes,  "to  go  to 
a  palace  near  Said,  situate  on  the  vast  Lake  of 
Garda,  and  do  not  repent  my  pains  since  my  arrival, 
though  I  have  passed  a  very  bad  road  to  it.  It  is 
indeed,  take  it  altogether,  the  finest  place  I  ever 
saw :  the  King  of  France  has  nothing  so  fine,  nor 
can  have  in  his  situation.  It  is  large  enough  to 
entertain  all  his  court,  and  much  larger  than  the 
royal  palace  of  Naples,  or  any  of  those  of  Germany 
or  England.  It  was  built  by  the  great  Cosmo, 
Duke  of  Florence,  where  he  passed  many  months, 
for  several  years,  on  account  of  his  health,  the  air 
being  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.     All  the 
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offices  and  conveniences  are  suitably  magnificent, 
but  that  is  nothing  in  regard  to  the  beauties  without 
doors.     It  is  seated  in  that  part  of  the  lake  which 
forms  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
near  three   miles   high,   covered  with   a  wood   of 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  and  pomegranate  trees, 
which  is  all  cut  into  walks,  and  divided  into  terraces, 
that   you  may  go  into ;  and  several  gardens  from 
every  floor  in  the  house,  diversified  with  fountains, 
cascades  and  statues,  and  joined  by  easy  marble 
stair-cases,  which  lead  from  one  to  another.     There 
are  many  covered  walks,  where  you  are  secure  from 
the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  by  the  shade 
of  the  orange  trees,  which  are  so  loaded  with  fruit 
you  can  hardly  have  any  notion  of  their   beauty 
without  seeing  them  :  they  are  as  large  as  lime  trees 
in  England.     You  will  think   I   say  a  great  deal : 
I  assure  you  I  say  far  short  of  what  I  see,  and  you 
must  turn  to  the  fairy  tales  to   give    you  any  idea 
of  the  real  charms  of  this  enchanting  palace,  for  so 
it  may  justly  be  called.     The  variety  of  the  prospects, 
the  natural  beauties,  and  the  improvements  by  art, 
where  no  cost  has  been  spared  to  perfect  it,  render  it 
the  most  complete  habitation  I  know  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
"  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  of  the  magnificent 
bath,   embellished  with  statues,  or  the   fish-ponds, 
the  chief  of  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  to 
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which  I  go  from,  my  apartment  on  the  first  floor. 
It  is  circled  by  a  marble  baluster,  and  supplied  by 
water  from  a  cascade  that  proceeds  from  the  mouth 
of  a  whale,  on  which  Neptune  is  mounted,  sur- 
rounded with  reeds :  on  each  side  of  him  are 
tritons,  which,  from  their  shells,  pour  out  streams 
that  augment  the  pond.  Higher  on  the  hill  are 
three  colossal  statues  of  Venus,  Hercules  and 
Apollo.  The  water  is  so  clear,  you  see  the  fish 
that  inhabit  it ;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  throw  them  bread,  which  they  come  to  the 
surface  to  eat  with  great  greediness.  I  pass  by 
many  other  fountains,  not  to  make  my  description 
too  tedious.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  never  to 
have  heard  any  mention  of  this  paradise,  either 
from  our  English  travellers  or  in  any  of  the  printed 
accounts  of  Italy :  it  is  as  much  unknown  to  them 
as  if  it  was  guarded  by  a  flaming  cherubin.  I 
attribute  that  ignorance,  in  part,  to  its  being  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  any  post-town,  and  also  to  the 
custom  of  the  English  of  herding  together,  avoiding 
the  conversation  of  the  Italians,  who,  on  their  side, 
are  naturally  reserved,  and  do  not  seek  strangers." 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  doubtless  heard 
some  traditional  reports  of  a  Medici's  visits,  and  had 
hence  derived  the  impression  that  the  palazzo  was 
built  by  the  "  Duke  of  Florence."     This  passage  in 
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her  letter  was  a  puzzle  to  us  until  the  Corsini  MS. 
came  to  light.  Little  did  she  think,  when  she  saw 
the  place  in  all  its  beauty,  that  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  would  soon  be  upon  it.  The  black  terror 
of  war,  the  red  terror  of  revolution,  were  to  invade 
this  favoured  spot  which  Nature  and  man  combined 
to  make  so  fair. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  May  1796  that  a  French 
corps  darmke,   under  Generals  Sauret,    Rusca  and 
Guyeux,    occupied    Salo.      On   the   same   day   an 
Austrian    flotilla   appeared   opposite  to    Gargnano, 
but  after  some  evolutions  it  retired.     At    Brescia, 
as    Las  Cases   says,  the   democratic   triumph    was 
already  assured  though  not  declared  :  "  les  Fenaroli, 
les  Martinengue,  les   Lecchi,  les  Alexandri  6taient 
a  la  tete  de   ce   mouvement ;    ils   composaient   les 
premieres,  les  plus  riches  families."     Here   was   a 
curious  phenomenon  :  the  "  first  and  richest  families" 
forestalling  the  French  Revolution.    To  the  Brescian 
noble  the  yeast  of  new  ideas  had   always   proved 
irresistible.     General    Buonaparte   entered    Brescia 
on  the  27th  of  May,  and  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.     For  a  while  there  was  a  lull.     Nothing 
of  importance  occurred  till  the  end  of  June,  when 
Field-Marshal  Wurmser  came  down  from  the  upper 
Rhine  with  30,000  men.     In  all,  the  troops  under 
the  Austrian  Commander-in-Chief  numbered  about 
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100,000,  and  the  French  could  not  muster  more  than 
30,000.  It  was  the  gravest  situation  that  ever 
confronted  Napoleon  in  Italy :  friends  and  foes 
quoted,  in  warning  mockery,  the  old  saying  :  "  Italy, 
the  tomb  of  the  Gaul ! "  Wurmser  divided  his 
forces  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which,  led  by 
Quasdonowich,  was  to  pour  down  the  Valle  Sabbia 
on  Salo  and  drive  the  French  into  the  lake.  On 
the  30th  of  July  Quasdonowich  attacked  Salo,  and 
after  a  desperate  fight  dislodged  the  French,  who 
fled  in  the  direction  of  Desenzano,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Guyeux's  column,  which,  being  on  the 
Gargnano  side  of  the  town,  found  its  retreat  cut  off. 
In  these  terrible  straits.  General  Guyeux  hastily 
pillaged  the  flour  mills  of  Barbarano  and  then  took 
refuge  in  the  Palazzo  Martinengo.  His  troops  have 
been  variously  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  at  four 
times  that  number  ;  he  had  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  resist  to  the  last  man. 
Thiers  narrates  the  circumstance  as  follows  : — 

"  Le  General  Guyeux  avec  quelques  cents 
hommes,  s'enferma  dans  un  vieux  batiment  d'oii  il 
r6fusa  de  sortir  quoiqu'il  n'efit  ni  pain  ni  eau  et  k 
peine  quelques  munitions." 

The  French  historian  might  have  reflected  that 
men  cannot  live  without  bread  and  water ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  water  there  was  the  whole  lake. 
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and  of  bread,  thanks  to  Guyeux's  foresight,  there 
wajs,  at  first,  no  lack.  But  after  ten  days,  provisions 
really  ran  short,  and  the  position  of  affairs  became 
critical.  Closely  pressed  on  the  land  side,  the 
palazzo  was  now  bombarded  from  the  lake  by  the 
Austrian  flotilla  of  twelve  gun-boats.  We  still  find 
cannon  balls  embedded  in  the  earth,  and  the  walls, 
twenty-six  inches  thick,  were  in  parts  riddled.  A 
few  of  these  holes  have  been  kept  for  remembrance 
sake ;  the  rest  are  now  filled  up.  A  less  solid 
building  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces. 

Las  Cases  described  the  house  as  "  un  vieux 
chateau,  espece  de  forteresse,  k  I'abri  d'un  coup  de 
main."  The  same  writer  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  final  operations,  and  in  this  instance  we  may 
believe  him  to  be  the  faithful  scribe  of  Napoleon. 
Massena  broke  the  enemy's  line  at  Lonato,  and  the 
Austrian  reinforcements  were  prevented  from  reach- 
ing Quasdonowich  by  Sauret,  who  inflicted  a  defeat 
on  them  with  the  now  reorganised  troops  that  had 
fled  from  Salo.  When  this  advantage  was  gained, 
Napoleon's  first  thought  was  of  the  little  band  of 
heroes  shut  up  in  the  Palazzo  Martinengo.  Accord- 
ing to  our  local  traditions,  Guyeux's  extremity  was 
made  known  to  him  by  a  soldier  who  leapt  into  the 
lake  from  a  window,  in  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
July,  and  swam  across  the  Bay  of  Salo  to  a  lonely 
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spot,  from  which  he  continued  on  foot  to  the  French 
headquarters.  It  is  said  also  that  the  sound  of  a 
far-away  bugle  conveyed  the  tidings  to  Guyeux 
that  help  was  coming  some  time  before  it  arrived. 
These  things  were  related  by  an  old  dependent, 
Agostino  Don,  who  lived  through  the  events  and 
died  at  a  great  age,  in  1866.  The  rest  may  be  told 
in  the  words  that  Las  Cases  took  down  at 
Napoleon's  dictation  : — 

"  The  General-in-Chief  placed  himself  on  the 
heig-hts  behind  Desenzano.  He  ordered  Sauret 
to  march  back  to  Salo  to  relieve  General  Guyeux, 
who  was  compromised  in  the  bad  position  in 
which  he  had  left  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  this 
General  had  fought  for  forty-eight  hours  against 
a  whole  division  of  the  enemy ;  five  times  they 
returned  to  the  assault,  and  five  times  he  covered 
the  avenues  with  the  dead.  Sauret  arrived  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  was  attempting 
a  last  effort ;  he  fell  upon  his  rear,  entirely  defeated 
him,  captured  the  flags  and  relieved  Guyeux." 

The  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
palazzo  was,  no  doubt,  damaged  during  this 
exciting  siege,  but  the  wanton  destruction  of  its 
treasures  belongs   to  a  later  period.     The  French 
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could  have  no  reason  to  act  in  a  vindictive 
spirit  against  the  Martinengo  family,  which  had 
taken  the  revolutionary  side  from  the  first. 
Citizen  Colonel  Carlo  Martinengo  won  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  army ;  I  have  read  many 
of  his  letters,  written  in  a  bold  hand  from  the 
camp  or  on  the  march,  with  the  invariable 
superscripture  of  "  Liberty  and  equality."  He 
did  not  add  the  alternative  "or  death" — but  this 
actually  figured  on  the  official  paper  of  the 
province  of  Brescia ;  I  found,  in  a  cupboard, 
some  dozen  clean,  unused  sheets,  showing  an 
artistic  design  of  a  woman  seated  on  a  cannon, 
with  crowns  and  chains  under  her  feet  and  a 
staff  surmounted  by  a  Phrygian  cap ;  beside  her 
is  a  drum  with  the  word  "patria"  upon  it,  and  a 
book  inscribed,  "the  Rights  of  man."  And  over 
all,  in  large  letters,  "  Liberta,  equaglienza  o  la  morte." 
I  suspect  that  Count  Cammillo  Giuseppe,  the 
owner  of  the  palazzo  at  that  time,  was  a  less 
ardent  admirer  of  the  new  regime  than  were 
some  of  his  kinsfolk.  Old  Gustl  Don  used  to 
relate,  in  his  racy  dialect,  anecdotes  of  the  inter- 
views between  his  master  and  General  Sauret 
when  the  French  first  came  to  Sal5.  "Che 
fastu,  ricco  epulone  ?  "  asked  the  General.  "  Quello 
che  fasso,  lo  fasso  col  mio,"  was  the  reply.     This 
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banter  sounds  rather  apocryphal,  but  it  is  likely 
enough  that,  as  the  old  steward  used  to  tell, 
when  the  Count  returned  the  visit,  he  carried 
with  him  a  propitiatory  bag  of  Spanish  doubloons 
— then  the  current  coin  soon  to  be  replaced  by 
the  Marengo,  which  is  still  the  name  given  by 
the  peasants  to  the  twenty-franc  piece.  It  was 
a  fixed  belief  rooted  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  buried  in  the  grounds  at  one 
hundred  paces  from  a  certain  window.  But  we 
could  never  learn  which  window  it  was !  Before 
the  fighting  began,  Count  Cammillo  Giuseppe  left 
Salo  for  Venice,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained 
till  he  died  in  1800. 

In  the  year  1796  the  Venetian  civil  authority 
over  the  Riviera  of  Salo  was  still  nominally  re- 
spected, but  in  the  next  spring  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Brescia  sent  a  delegate  to  arrest 
the  Venetian  governor  and  to  proclaim  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  "sovereign  people"  of 
Salo,  though  very  much  against  their  will.  While 
the  Brescians  chafed  under  the  slight  dependence 
which  they  owed  to  Venice,  the  Salodiani  had 
always  cherished  their  connection  with  the  great 
Republic,  and  when  they  saw  the  column  with  the 
Lion   of    St    Mark    levelled    to   the   ground    and 
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the  ancient  archives  of  their  city  brought  out  to 
be  burnt,  the  most  intense  indignation  filled  their 
hearts.  For  the  moment  they  were  dumb ;  only 
a  few  children  ran  about  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  crying  '*  Viva  San  Marco ! "  But  before 
long  this  cry  was  taken  up  and  sent  from  lake 
to  mountain-top,  and  all  these  people  rose  against 
the  revolution  and  crushed  it. 

The  revolutionary  delegate  fled  to  Brescia, 
where  the  Provisional  Government  vowed 
vengeance.  It  was  proposed  to  raze  the  offend- 
ingf  town  to  the  gfround  and  to  erect  a  column 
bearing  the  inscription:  "Here  was  Salo!"  On 
the  30th  of  March  1797  about  1200  men  and 
seven  cannons  were  sent  to  subdue  the  malcon- 
tents. But  their  strength  had  been  underrated. 
Reinforced  by  mountaineers  from  the  Valle  Sabbia, 
the  Salodiani  completely  routed  the  Brescians, 
taking  prisoner  five  hundred  and  killing  the  rest. 
By-and-by,  however,  a  French  force  reoccupied 
Salo,  under  promise  of  remaining  neutral.  But 
the  mask  was  soon  thrown  off;  on  refusing  to 
submit  to  humiliating  conditions,  Salo  was  bom- 
barded by  French  gun-boats  till  it  was  forced  to 
surrender.  What  followed  beggars  description. 
The  place  was  given  over  to  pillage ;  houses  and 
churches  were  sacked  and  a  great  store  of  booty 
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was  shipped  for'  Desenzano.  Salo,  said  an  eye- 
witness, resembled  one  vast  cemetery.  Then  came 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  with  its  train  of  summary 
executions.  After  that  bloody  month  of  May,  the 
town  was  incorporated  in  the  Cis-Alpine  Republic, 
and  calm  returned. 

The  wilful  damage  done  in  the  Palazzo 
Martinengo  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sack  of  1797. 
Fire  and  the  sword  were  carried  everywhere ;  the 
dregs  of  the  populace  were  set  on  to  destroy  all 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
criminating :  the  palace  of  the  Brescian  noble  had 
to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  hut  of  the  Salodian 
peasant.  Then  it  was  that  the  marble  Cerberus 
lost  his  heads  and  that  the  huntress  Diana 
(popularly  called  "  La  bella  Giuditta ")  lost  her 
arm.  Then,  that  the  old  pictures  were  torn  out  of 
their  frames  and  the  knights  and  ladies  had  their 
noses  slit.  Then,  that  the  chapel  was  shorn  of  its 
ornaments,  though  a  large  life-size  statue  of  the 
Virgin  with  a  black  marble  head,  which  is  certainly 
an  antique,  and  a  yellow,  Byzantine-looking  robe  of 
some  far  different  origin,  escaped  without  injury. 
This  "  Madonna  Mora "  still  guards  the  house. 

The  precious  hangings  of  Cordova  leather 
vanished,  and  even  some  of  the  oak  ceilings  were 
pulled  down  and  burnt,  but  the  finest  of  these,  in 
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the  lofty  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  spoiler,  and  they  remain,  the  one 
magnificent  vestige  of  the  past.  The  State  barge 
was  broken  up,  but  we  have  found  a  few  fragments 
of  the  carvings  that  adorned  it.  The  mob  does  not 
seem  to  have  penetrated  into  the  hanging-garden  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  huge  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses 
behind  the  fountain  did  not  suffer;  Jove  still  rides 
his  eagle,  Saturn  has  not  done  devouring  his 
children.  Others  of  the  large  statues  exist,  though 
not  in  the  place  where  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  saw  them,  and  one  remained,  till  lately, 
in  a  quarry  in  the  mountains  where  some  nameless 
"maker"  hewed  them  out  of  the  stone.  Probably 
Count  Cammillo,  whose  hobby  these  colossi  seem 
to  have  been,  died  before  it  was  finished.  The 
rich  modern  Italian  fills  his  gardens  with  nymphs 
beautifully  carved  in  the  whitest  Carrara,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  rude,  solemn  figures  of  the 
former  day,  with  their  rugged  faces  and  their  look 
of  Olympian  ennui,  were  not  more  impressive  to 
the  mind  if  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  above  all,  if 
they  did  not  harmonise  more  closely  with  Nature, 
of  which  they  seemed  to  embody  the  unchanging 
element  underlying  her  varied  appearances. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the 
original  merit  of  the  pictures  in  the  great  salone,  for 
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they  are  wrecks  now,  but  some  may  have  been  by 
famous  masters.  One  of  the  best  preserved  is  the 
portrait  of  a  charming  little  boy,  which  is  note- 
worthy, as  the  Italian  painters  made  far  fewer 
portraits  of  children  than  the  Spanish.  Count 
Cammillo's  little  dog,  with  his  master's  initials  on 
his  collar,  is  also  but  slightly  injured.  Gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  powdered  wigs  aroused  the  destructive 
zeal  of  the  mob  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  pre- 
decessors who  wore  their  own  hair.  Tradition 
identifies  the  ramparts  of  a  burning  town  with 
Famagosta  and  the  large  central  figure  in  the  pic- 
ture with  one  of  the  Martinenghi  who  fought  there. 
On  the  death  of  Count  Ludovico  Cammillo  (heir 
to  Cammillo  Giuseppe,  who  died  at  Venice)  the 
estates  of  Rivoltella  and  Sermione  were  sold  to 
facilitate  the  assignment  of  portions  to  his  many 
daughters.  It  was  an  unfortunate  step,  as  thus  the 
Roman  remains  at  Sermione  were  lost  to  the 
family.  The  Salo  estate  went  undivided  to  the 
eldest  son,  Giuseppe  Cammillo,  who  lived  till  1884. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  nothing  so  exciting 
happened  here  as  the  siege  of  1796,  but  the  place 
was  frequently  occupied  by  soldiers,  and  in  1848 
the  patriots  hid  three  hundred  barrels  of  gun- 
powder in  the  wine-cellar.  In  1866  the  six  hundred 
Garibaldians   who   were   quartered   in    it   scrawled 
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their  names  and  rough  sketches  of  their  chief  on 
every  available  blank  wall.     They  were   seen    by 
Lord    Ronald    Gower    "  fishing    to    their    hearts' 
content"   in  the  fountain — which  was  wrong,   but, 
happily,  some  of  the  fish  survived,  and  these  are 
now   very  tame  and   as  glad   to   take  bread   from 
me    as   they   were    once    to    take    it    from    Lady 
Mary.       Lord    Ronald    Gower    went    to    Said   to 
call  on  Garibaldi,  who  was  lodged  at  the  Prefecture. 
He    thus    describes    his    visit    to   the  palazzo : — 
"Chancing  to  light  on  a  French  guide-book,  I 
was  tempted  by  an   account  of  the  neighbouring 
Palazzo  Martinengo  to  go  and  inspect  that  scene  of 
departed  splendour.      Of  this  *  Palazzo '  Lady  M. 
W.  Montagu  writes  ecstatically  to  her  friend  Lady 
Bute ;  and  although  the  place  is  now  a  ruin,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  it  was  like  in 
Lady  Mary's  day,  the  house  being  turned  into  a 
barrack  by  the  Garibaldians  and  in  a  most  tumble- 
down   condition,    the    situation    of    the    palace   is 
eminently    beautiful,   surrounded    by   orange -tree 
orchards,    with   the    hills    behind   and    the   lovely 
lake  in  front." 

The  house  was  never  "  tumble-down  "in  a  literal 
sense ;  it  was  never  uninhabitable,  and  though 
sometimes   left   empty  for  years   together,  it   was 
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now  and  then  crowded  even  to  the  utmost  of  its 
own  large  capacity.  In  the  cholera  epidemics, 
which  severely  tried  Brescia,  thirty  or  forty 
members  of  the  family  accepted  Count  Giuseppe's 
invitation  to  Salo,  where  they  spent  a  full  merry 
time,  not  one  of  them  suffering  even  so  much  as  a 
twinge  in  his  little  finger. 

In  1863,  when  Sir  James  Hudson  was  removed 
from  the  post  of  British  Minister  at  Turin — where 
he  had  done  the  greatest  services  to  Italy  that, 
perhaps,  any  Englishman  ever  rendered  her — he 
looked  about  for  a  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
Hearing  of  this.  Count  Giuseppe  Martinengo,  who 
had  never  chosen  to  let  the  palazzo,  though  it  was 
often  sought  after,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Sir 
James  at  any  rent  he  cared  to  give  for  it.  The 
English  diplomatist  remained  for  over  a  year  at 
Salo,  leading  an  idyllic  life — learning  how  to  trim 
the  vines,  and  in  winter  scouring  the  hills  for  arm- 
fuls  of  fragrant  juniper,  which  he  burnt  on  a  great 
wood  fire  in  the  evening.  He  made  friends  with 
the  fishermen,  and  one  of  them  whom  he  took  into 
his  service  speaks  of  him  still  with  tears  of  affec- 
tion in  his  eyes.  This  old  man  (whose  name  is 
Telasio,  and  who  is  still  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
handsomest  type  of  Italian  peasant)  used  to  send 
Sir  James   Hudson  every  year,  till  he  died,  a  big 
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trout  or  carpione  out  of  the  lake,  in  return  for  which 
he  received  a  gracious  letter  and  twenty  or  thirty 
francs.  Sir  James  always  called  the  place  his 
"paradise."  When  he  left  it,  he  gave  Count 
Giuseppe  his  books  as  a  souvenir:  the  two  men 
had  learnt  to  appreciate  each  other.  Some  of  the 
books,  which  included  Parliamentary  papers  relating 
to  Italian  affairs,  were  useful  to  me  when  I  was 
writing  The  Liberation  of  Italy.  Between  the 
leaves  of  an  old  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
I  found  a  letter  from  the  man  who,  above  all  others, 
esteemed  and  valued  Hudson  both  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  co-operator  in  his  great  work — Cammillo  di 
Cavour. 

Twenty  years  ago  Count  Giuseppe  renovated 
the  palazzo  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  his 
English  daughter-in-law.  I  remember  the  warm 
September  evening  on  which  I  saw  it  first,  brilliantly 
illuminated  for  the  occasion,  while  the  "musica"  of 
Salo  played  lively  strains  in  the  courtyard.  The 
place  and  its  master  seemed  to  represent  all  that 
was  most  noble  in  the  Italy  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present.  Of  him  I  may  say,  in  the  words  which 
Hugo's  Don  Silva  uses  when  he  comes  to  the  last 
of  his  ancestor's  portraits  : — 

"  II  fut  grand  quoiqu'il  vint  le  dernier ! " 
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Not  one  of  them  was  a  better  man  than  he,  not 

one  a  braver  or  a  gentler,  not  one  a  truer  patriot  or 

a  truer  friend  oil  il  le  promettoit.     In  his  old  age 

he  found  it  enough  to  devote  himself  to  little  things  : 

flowers  and  birds  and  other  people's  amusements ; 

yet  there  clung  to  him  to  the  end  an  effluence  of 

heroism.     He  was  the  soul  of  that  April  revolution 

in  which — 

"  Brescia  la  forte,  Brescia  la  ferrea, 
Brescia  leonessa  d'ltalia," 

proved  herself  once  more  worthy  of  Dante's  words, 
"armed  more  with  valour  than  with  steel."*  That 
spring-tide  prepared  the  autumn  ;  the  red  pome- 
granate flowers  fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  fruit  was 
safe.  The  story  of  the  Ten  Days  of  Brescia  has 
never  been  told  as  it  should  be  and  never  will  be ; 
those  who  would  have  told  it,  could  not,  and  those 
who  could,  would  not  —  Giuseppe  Martinengo,  to 
begin  with ;  for  he  always  kept  in  the  background 
his  own  part ;  indeed,  for  many  years,  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  allude  to  it — only  latterly, 
when    alone    with    me,    he    would    speak    of    his 

*  "  In  the  preceding  year,  a  general  rising  of  the  people  of  Brescia  took 
place,  and  putting  at  their  head  one  of  their  fellow-citizens,  Count  Martinengo, 
they  held  the  town  for  several  days  against  the  Austrian  garrison  in  the  castle 
above,  and  a  considerable  force  detached  from  Verona  for  the  reduction  of  the 
town.  The  cannon  of  the  besiegers,  aided  by  the  artillery  of  the  fortress 
pouring  shot  and  shell  from  the  heights,  at  length  compelled  them  to  submit." 
—Murray's  Handbook  to  North  Italy.     (1858  J 


GirsBPPE   Maetinengo    Cesabesco. 
By  the  Countess  Eleonok.^  Lechi. 


To  faot  page  128. 
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crowded  experiences  from  the  time  that  he  left 
Turin,  charged  by  Charles  Albert's  Government 
to  carry  arms  and  ammunition  to  his  Brescian 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  time  of  the  last  fight  at  the 
gate  of  Torrelunga,  when  he  was  the  last  to  sheathe 
his  sword.  But  even  in  his  talks  with  me,  he  pre- 
ferred to  dwell  on  other's  deeds  rather  than  on  his 
own ;  especially  he  liked  to  relate  the  heroic 
devotion  of  eighteen  young  men  of  the  common 
people  who,  at  the  most  desperate  risk  to  them- 
selves, made  his  flight  possible  after  the  town  was 
given  over  to  fire  and  death.  There  is  a  fine 
passage  in  Meredith's  Vittoria^  describing,  though 
without  full  knowledge,  the  flight  of  the  surviving 
patriots  from  Brescia  —  he  caught  the  flame  of 
passion  that  lit  up  those  vicissitudes,  as  with  the 
crimson  of  Italian  dawns.  He  caught  it,  because 
no  heart  vibrated  in  closer  union  with  Italian 
patriotism  than  that  of  the  English  poet-novelist. 
Only  the  other  day,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him, 
he  spoke  of  the  Risorgimento  as  "the  first  and 
greatest  enthusiasm  of  my  youth."  Another  English 
poet,  who  lived  in  Italy  in  1849,  was  moved  by  the 
national  emotion  that  surged  around  him  to  the 
highest  flight  of  his  genius — for  nothing  else  that 
he  wrote  ever  quite  equalled  this.  He  had  the  gift 
of  prophesying  before  the  event — of  reading  victory 
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in  defeat.  Often  as  I  look  across  the  lake  to 
Peschiera,  the  lines — most  noble  lines  they  are — 
which  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  wrote  upon  its  bridge 
come  back  to  my  mind  : — 

"  Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain, 
O  men  of  Brescia,  on  the  day 
Of  loss  past  hope,  I  heard  you  say 
Your  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  said,  '  Since  so  it  is,  good-bye, 
Sweet  life,  high  hope ;  but  whatsoe'er 
May  be,  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 

To  tell,  "  The  Lombard  feared  to  die  "  ! ' 

You  said  (there  shall  be  answer  fit), 
'  And  if  our  children  must  obey, 
They  must ;  but  thinking  on  this  day, 

'Twill  less  debase  them  to  submit.' 

You  said  (oh,  not  in  vain  you  said  !), 

•  Haste,  brothers,  haste,  while  yet  ye  may ; 
The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day, 

When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed.' 

Ah !  not  for  idle  hatred,  not 

For  honour,  fame,  nor  self-applause, 
But  for  the  glory  of  the  cause 

You  did  what  will  not  be  forgot. 

And  though  the  stranger  stands,  'tis  true, 
By  force  and  fortune's  right  he  stands ; 
By  fortune,  which  is  in  God's  hands, 

And  strength,  which  yet  shall  spring  in  you." 
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**  Her  contemporaries,"  says  the  Encyclopcsdia 
Britannica  in  the  brief  notice  which  it  gives 
of  Vittoria  Accoramboni,  "regarded  her  as  the 
most  captivating  woman  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Italy."  It  is  natural  that  in  this  old  palazzo, 
in  which  fortune  smiled  on  this  fatal  and 
enigmatical  being  for  the  last  time,  I  have 
often  tried  to  shape  for  myself  a  consistent  theory 
of  the  riddle  of  her  existence.  For  a  moment 
she  was  my  predecessor  here ;  she  walked  among 
the  cypresses  and  roses  as  I  do ;  she  ascended 
the  broad  stairs,  then  a  little  less  than  now  worn 
with  the  footprints  of  generations,  she  passed 
through  the  large  salone  and  down  the  long 
corridor  till  she  reached  my  room — there  she 
stopped,  for  it  was  doubtless  hers.  Into  this  house 
she  came  surrounded  by  the  splendour  of  an 
almost  royal  dignity,  and  glad  in  the  belief  that 
she  had  found  a  secure  and  magnificent  retreat 
where  to  live,  "  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world     forgot."       Out      of      it      she      went      to 
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meet  a  cruel  and  violent  death.  Was  it 
also  retribution  that  she  met  ?  Her  beauty, 
though  that  was  the  most  praised  in  that  most 
beauty-loving  age,  yet  excited  less  admiration 
than  her  rare  intelligence,  her  inexhaustible  sweet- 
ness of  temper.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  the 
original  of  Webster's  White  Devil!  Had  she 
really  a  dual  personality  ?  Or  was  she  the 
victim  of  some  such  network  of  calumny  as  that 
which  enmeshed  the  Cencis.'*  I  cannot  pretend 
to  have  solved  the  riddle,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  tell  her  story  without  prejudice,  so  that  anyone 
who  reads  it  may  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  I 
am  to  judge  whether  she  was  guilty  or  innocent, 
or  in  what  measure  she  was  guilty  and  in  what 
measure  innocent. 

Her  father,  Claudio  Accoramboni,  belonged  to 
the  little  noblesse  of  Gubbio  ;  though  his  family 
was  ancient,  he  could  boast  of  no  powerful  or 
illustrious  connections,  and  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  because  Vittoria  was  never  forgiven  for 
having  climbed  into  a  higher  sphere  than  her  birth 
warranted.  Claudio  was  a  studious  man,  who  had 
proved  himself  a  first-rate  soldier,  but  he  seems 
to  pass  through  the  series  of  events  which  befell 
his  descendants  like  a  shadow  ;  we  only  know  that 
he  survived    till    the   last   act   of    the  drama   was 
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played  out.  We  see  him  at  the  beginning 
possessed  of  little  money,  no  influence,  eleven 
children  and  an  ambitious  wife.  Vittoria,  the 
tenth  child,  was  still  very  young  when  the  family 
abandoned  their  lovely  little  palace  at  Gubbio  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Rome  with  a  settled  idea 
of  improving  their  fortunes.  An  idea  of  this 
kind  not  uncommonly  seized  the  collective  mind 
of  some  quiet  Italian  household,  every  member  of 
which  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  its  furtherance, 
even  if  it  cost  him  his  life.  It  became  a  mania 
rather  than  a  pursuit.  The  most  remarkable  case 
may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  the  Buonapartes 
(Italians  to  the  backbone,  and  only  to  be  under- 
stood from  Italian  standpoints),  from  the  labours 
of  Charles  Buonaparte  to  get  his  sons  and 
daughters  placed  in  life,  down  to  the  great 
Napoleon's  division  of  Europe  among  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  This  craze  took  hold  of  the  Gubbio 
household,  but  Claudio  merely  let  himself  be  carried 
along  ;  the  prime  movers  were  the  mother  and  a 
son  of  the  name  of  Marcello.  The  mother's 
name  was  Tarquinia ;  it  first  occurred  to  her  that 
the  extraordinary  beauty  which  made  the  little 
Vittoria  the  wonder  of  Gubbio  could  be  turned 
to  account  for  bettering  the  position  of  the  family. 
It  was  an  accepted  notion  among  private  persons, 
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as  it  remained  much  later  among  royal  houses, 
that  daughters  were  chiefly  useful  as  a  means 
of  contracting  profitable  alliances.  The  alliance 
chosen  for  the  sixteen-year-old  Vittoria,  after 
several  offers  had  been  rejected,  did  not  seem 
at  first  sight  to  denote  a  rise  in  life.  She  was 
betrothed  to  an  excellent,  but  not  very  brilliant, 
young  man  named  Francesco  Peretti,  whose 
grandfather  had  been  little  more  than  a  peasant. 
It  seemed  hardly  an  equal  match  for  a  beautiful 
and  highly-educated  girl,  poor,  indeed,  but  of 
ancient  lineage.  The  Accorambonis,  however, 
knew  what  they  were  about.  Francesco  had 
an  uncle — his  mother's  brother — whose  name  he 
had  assumed  instead  of  his  father's,  which  was 
Mignucci.  This  uncle  was  a  monk,  known  in 
religion  as  Fra  Felice,  but  he  had  already  reached 
the  Cardinalate,  taking  the  name  of  the  place 
whence  the  Perettis  sprang,  Montalto.  A  sure 
instinct  told  Tarquinia  Accoramboni  that  he 
would  rise  still  higher.  In  those  days  people 
would  have  almost  sold  their  souls  to  be  able 
to  guess  who  would  be  the  future  Pope.  The 
Accorambonis  must  have  felt  sure  of  Cardinal 
Montalto's  future  elevation  or  they  would  not  have 
married  Vittoria  to  a  man  who  was  far  from  rich 
and  below  themselves  in  rank. 
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There  is  no  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
Vittoria  and  her  husband  did  not  live  happily 
together.  But  there  was  this  of  faulty  in  the 
marriage :  the  wife  was  cleverer,  more  cultivated 
than  the  husband,  so  that  she  must  have  taken 
the  leading  part,  but  she  had  not  the  judgment 
or  the  experience  to  use  her  power  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  both.  At  sixteen  she  had  already 
spent  two  years  in  Rome,  during  which  all  the 
wits  and  poets  of  the  town  celebrated  her  per- 
fections. It  was  enough  to  turn  any  girl's  head. 
As  a  young  wife,  she  had  a  passion  for  spending 
largely  with  little  money  to  spend.  No  doubt 
her  mother  encouraged  her  love  of  show  and 
luxury.  The  young  couple  were  soon  plunged 
in  debt,  and  the  Cardinal,  who  then  was  not  very 
rich  himself,  did  not  display  much  alacrity  in  coming 
to  the  rescue.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1573. 
The  adulation  of  Vittoria  as  a  girl  only  increased 
after  she  was  a  married  woman  ;  no  versifier  in 
Rome  was  content  till  he  had  written  something 
in  praise  of  her.     Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

**  Nor  nymph,  nor  goddess  thou,  but  woman  born, 
Yet,  fair  Vittoria,  doth  thy  worth  exceed 
Their  utmost  worth,  such  charms  do  thee  adorn  ; 
More  from  the  sight  of  thee  I  stand  in  need 
Of  shade  than  from  the  sun's  resplendent  ray.  ..." 

etc.,  etc. 
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These  lines  are  out  of  a  book  printed  in  1581, 
which  contains  poetry  and  music  dedicated  to  the 
noblest  Roman  dames.  A  childless  young  wife 
whose  beauty  was  the  talk  of  Rome  stood 
perilously  exposed  to  gossip,  but  the  assertion 
that  Vittoria  was  unfaithful  to  her  husband  only 
rests  on  the  word  of  her  bitterest  enemies.  Nor 
was  it  ever  openly  put  forward  while  she  lived. 
One  later  story  represents  Cardinal  Farnese  as 
her  lover,  but  this  is  considered  quite  impossible, 
and  it  has  been  shown  also  that  an  alleged  love 
affair  between  her  and  the  Duke  of  Bracciano 
before  her  marriage  cannot  have  any  ground- 
work of  fact.  The  admitted  falseness  of  these 
statements  should  make  one  think  twice  before 
believing  that  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  was  her 
accepted  lover  during  her  husband's  lifetime. 
He  was  known  to  be  her  admirer,  and  that  was 
more  than  sufficient  in  that  time  and  place  to 
give  rise  to  the  other  hypothesis.  Neither  her 
husband  nor  her  husband's  mother,  with  whom 
they  lived,  seems  to  have  doubted  her  virtue. 
The  appearance  of  all  the  outward  circumstances 
of  the  case  is,  on  this  point,  in  her  favour. 

Paolo  Giordano  Orsini,  Duke  of  Bracciano, 
was  twenty  years  older  than  Vittoria.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  great  Roman  family  of  Orsini  and 
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ruling  prince  of  the  Duchy  of  Bracciano.  Among 
his  kinsfolk  were  the  greatest  princes  in  Italy, 
and  altogether  he  was  one  of  the  most  superb 
personages  of  the  time.  Personally  he  was 
judged  to  be  equal  or  even  superior  to  his  great 
position.  He  delighted  in  splendour  to  a  degree 
that  amazed  beholders  even  in  that  lavish  century, 
and  that  severely  taxed  his  revenues,  though 
they  were  large.  His  manners  were  agreeable 
and  condescending ;  in  war  he  was  known  to 
have  spared  his  soldiers  as  much  as  possible, 
then  an  unusual  trait,  while  his  personal  valour 
was  notorious.  He  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  A  chronicler 
of  the  time  ascribed  to  him  "every  supreme 
title  of  excellence ;  a  noble  soul,  surpassing 
liberality,  royal  hospitality ;  largely  charitable, 
gloriously  magnificent,  wise  as  a  ruler,  gentle  and 
humane  to  his  dependants,  of  incomparable 
courtesy." 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  an  "untoward 
incident"  in  Paolo  Giordano's  life,  but,  shocking 
as  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  shocked  no  one  then. 
To  put  it  shortly,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  killed  his  first  wife,  Isabella  de'  Medici. 
She  was  accused  of  misconduct  with  a  cousin 
of  his   own,  an    Orsini,   and   it   appears   that   her 
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relations,  the  Medicis  of  Florence,  were  deter- 
mined that  she  should  expiate  the  blot  on  the 
family  honour  by  death.  Men,  deeply  stained 
with  crime,  were  so  sensitive  about  their  sisters' 
good  name!  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the 
charge  against  her  was  true,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  so.  After  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  Duke,  Isabella's  brother  parted 
from  him  with  the  words :  "  Remember  that  you 
are  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman."  Thus  incited, 
Paolo  Giordano  invited  his  wife  to  join  him  at  a 
country  house  to  see  some  greyhounds,  and  after 
an  evening  pleasantly  passed,  he  murdered  her, 
with  some  pains  to  make  death  instantaneous  and 
unforeseen. 

We  now  come  to  the  crucial  moment  in 
Vittoria's  life.  Late  one  night  a  messenger 
brought  a  letter  purporting  to  be  sent  by  Marcello 
Accoramboni,  who  was  outlawed  for  having  killed 
a  Pallavicini.  The  writer  begged  Francesco 
Peretti  to  go  to  a  lonely  spot  in  Rome  to  speak 
with  him  on  urgent  business.  Francesco's  mother 
and  Vittoria  herself  (of  this  there  is  no  doubt) 
implored  him  not  to  go ;  both  warned  him  that 
the  streets  were  very  dangerous  ;  both  suggested 
that  the  letter  was  a  trap  and  a  forgery,  and 
that    the    object  was   robbery   or   worse,   but   the 
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young  man,  who  was  brave,  if  not  very  clever,  would 
not  be  dissuaded  :  he  hastened  to  the  appointed 
spot,  where  he  was  met,  not  by  Marcello,  but  by 
bravos  who  murdered  him. 

Marcello's  complicity  might  be  disputed  had 
he  owned  clean  hands,  but  he  was  too  likely  a 
man  to  have  committed  this  crime  for  us  to  doubt 
his  guilt.  His  object  was  clear:  the  removal  of 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  Duke's  marriage  with 
his  sister,  which  would  make  the  fortune,  so  he 
hoped,  of  all  the  Accorambonis.  He  was  him- 
self a  chamberlain  to  the  Duke,  and  he  was  well 
aware  of  his  master's  infatuation  for  Francesco 
Peretti's  wife — nay,  it  was  said  that  he  had 
stimulated  that  infatuation  to  fever  -  point  by 
constantly  talking  in  his  presence  of  his  sister's 
beauty.  The  popular  imagination  did  not  stop 
there  :  it  was  very  sure  that  a  mysterious  creature 
who  was  called  a  "Greek  enchantress"  prepared 
potent  love  philtres  from  herbs  which  she  gathered 
in  nightly  peregrinations  at  Bracciano  and  that 
these  were  administered  to  the  Duke  in  his  wine. 
No  light  is  thrown  on  where  Marcello  discovered 
the  witch,  but  he  was  never  separated   from  her. 

The  Cardinal  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  first 
to  be  informed  that  his  nephew  had  been  found 
murdered    on    the    Roman    highway.     The    holy 
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man  went  to  pray.  Then,  rising  from  his  knees, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  house  where  Francesco's 
mother  and  wife  were  wailing  and  weeping,  and, 
it  seems,  demanding  an  investigation  into  the 
authorship  of  the  crime,  but  Cardinal  Montalto 
counselled,  or  rather  commanded,  composure  and 
no  inquiries.  Soon  after,  among  the  visitors  who 
went  to  condole  with  him  was  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano :  on  both  sides  the  interview  was 
most  cordial.  His  line  of  conduct  silenced 
Roman  tongues.  All  historians  have  assumed 
that  he  was  merely  dissimulating  with  an  ability 
never  equalled  ;  this  is  probably  true,  though  it 
might  be  argued  that  his  suspicions  were  of  later 
growth  :  many  instances  could  be  recalled  of  minds 
being  consumed  and  corroded  by  suspicion  which, 
at  first,  did  not  even  enter  into  them.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  this  was  the  case 
with  the  future  Sixtus  V. 

Though  Vittoria  wept,  her  tears,  unfortunately 
for  herself,  were  soon  dried.  No  doubt  she  had 
never  deeply  loved  Francesco  Peretti  ;  her 
scheming  mother  perhaps  instilled  into  her  all 
through  a  grain  of  contempt  for  the  peasant's 
grandson.  There  were  no  children  to  bind  them 
together.  If  she  had  passed  a  year  in  decorous 
seclusion,    no   one  would   have  ventured  to  say  a 
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word  against  her,  but  she  committed  the  irretriev- 
able error  of  drying  her  tears  prematurely. 

A  priest  came  to  her  with  a  message  from 
the  Duke  of  Bracciano  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
made  a  vow  long  ago  to  marry  her  if  she  ever 
became  a  widow.  This  vow  is  the  most  serious 
piece  of  evidence  against  the  Duke  in  connection 
with  the  murder  of  Peretti,  for,  assuming  that 
Marcello  knew  of  it,  he  was  doubtless  encouraged 
by  it  to  plan  the  crime.  Vittoria  appeared  to  be 
surprised,  and  urged  that  the  inequality  between 
her  own  rank  and  that  of  her  suitor  made  such 
a  match  impossible,  but  the  priest  overcame  her 
scruples  and  induced  her,  almost  at  once,  to  go 
through  a  form  of  private  marriage  with  Paolo 
Giordano,  which  was  to  be  made  public  in  five 
or  six  months. 

It  has  been  often  repeated  that  she  cannot 
have  been  attracted  to  the  Duke  by  any  motive 
except  ambition.  He  weighed  sixteen  stone  and 
had  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  charger  that  could 
carry  him ;  how  then,  it  is  asked,  could  any 
woman  admire  him  ?  Whether  Vittoria  admired 
him  or  not,  everything  seems  to  show  that  she 
had  for  him  as  strong  an  attachment  as  she  was 
capable  of  feeling  for  anyone,  nor  is  this  surpris- 
ing  when    we    remember    what    was    said    of  his 
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power  of  winning  all  hearts.  Besides  this,  there 
is  the  fact  of  his  passion  for  her,  which  is  really 
a  sufficient  explanation,  for  of  women  very  true  it 
is,  that  "love  exempteth  nothing  loved  from  love." 

The  secret  marriage  took  place,  but  it  was  not 
long  a  secret,  and  every  attempt  was  made  to 
induce  Vittoria  to  purchase  safety  for  herself  by 
giving  up  the  Duke.  To  all  threats  and  entreaties 
she  answered  that  she  was  his  wedded  wife  and 
that  only  force  could  separate  her  from  her 
husband.  Never  but  once  did  her  spirit  give 
way,  which  was  when,  by  means  of  a  forged 
letter,  she  was  made  to  think  that  he  repudiated 
her :  on  this  she  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 
So  far  from  there  being  truth  in  it,  Paolo 
Giordano  repeated  the  marriage  ceremony  three 
or  four  times  to  make  it  the  more  binding,  till, 
at  last,  he  carried  her  in  triumph  to  Bracciano 
as  his  duchess. 

Before  that  happened,  however,  Vittoria  had 
many  trials.  The  storm  of  jealousy  and  opposi- 
tion raised  by  her  marriage  caused  her  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  and  shut  up  in  convents,  all 
with  a  view  to  frightening  her  into  taking  the 
veil  or  marrying  someone  else!  During  her  im- 
prisonment she  displayed  such  firmness  and  dignity 
and   sweetness    of    manner   that   her   very  jailers 
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worshipped  her :  the  governor  of  Sant*  Angelo 
begged  her  to  be  godmother  to  his  new  -  born 
little  daughter. 

Her  detention  grew  to  be  a  public  scandal. 
She  was  the  Dreyfus  of  the  day;  the  "affair" 
was  talked  about  all  over  Italy,  and  St  Charles 
Borromeo  thought  it  his  duty  to  interfere  :  "  If 
she  is  guilty,"  he  said,  "punish  her;  if  innocent, 
let  her  go."     On  that,  she  was  set  free. 

She  might  now  have  enjoyed  her  new  honours 
as  Duchess  of  Bracciano  unmolested  had  it  not 
been  for  an  event  once  desired  by  her  family, 
but  which  was  destined  to  prove  her  bane,  the 
elevation  of  her  first  husband's  uncle  to  the 
papal  throne.  The  election  of  Cardinal  Montalto, 
a  seemingly  feeble  old  man,  with  a  stick  and  a 
quavering  voice,  caused  amazement,  but  it  was 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  each  party 
voted  for  him  in  the  hope  of  making  him  its 
tool.  By  some  his  self-control  on  the  death  of 
his  nephew  was  thought  to  have  increased  his 
chances ;  his  chief  strength,  however,  undoubtedly 
was  his  apparent  weakness.  When  Cardinal 
Montalto  became  Sixtus  VI.  the  infirmities  of 
age  vanished ;  the  staff  was  thrown  away  and 
the  trembling  voice  became  the  most  terrible  in 
Europe. 
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His  desire  for  vengeance,  long  repressed,  burst 
forth  like  a  conflagration.  Warned  in  time,  the 
Duke  of  Bracciano  discovered  that  his  health 
(which  was  in  reality  shattered)  required  change 
of  air.  Venice,  then  the  safest  place  in  Italy, 
was  the  climate  which  he  thought  best  suited  to 
him.  There  he  went,  and  there  he  seems  to  have 
meant  to  remain,  but  Vittoria  persuaded  him  to 
leave  the  city  of  the  lagunes  for  the  pure  and 
mild  country  air  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Italian 
lakes.  The  particulars  of  the  arrangement  by 
which  they  took  temporary  possession  of  ih^palazzo 
at  Salo  have  not  come  to  light,  but  as  I  have 
said  already,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  lent, 
not  let,  to  them.  There  is  no  other  case  of  its 
having  been  occupied  by  anyone  but  its  masters 
in  all  those  centuries.  We  find  them  installed 
in  it  in  the  autumn  of  1585.  Salo  was  under 
Venetian  rule,  but  it  would  have  been  far  safer 
for  them  to  stay  in  Venice  itself,  where  exiles, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  were  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  whole  might  of  the 
Republic.  Strangely  enough,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  realised  that  the  Pope  was  by  no  means 
their  only  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  Sixtus  prepared  a  case  against 
Paolo  Giordano  with  the  intention  of  preventing 
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him,  at  all  events,  from  returning  to  his  duchy. 
The  worst  characters  among  the  Duke's  de- 
pendants were  collected  in  Rome  and  placed 
under  arrest  for  debt  and  other  small  infractions 
of  the  law ;  by  this  means  they  were  got  into 
the  Pope's  power,  and  their  testimony  was  then 
taken  with  a  view  to  incriminating  their  master 
in  the  murder  of  Peretti.  Evidence  so  obtained 
would  be  almost  valueless. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  established  themselves 
in  sumptuous  state  at  Salo,  and  spent  their  leisure 
in  splendid  pastimes  on  the  lake.  They  seem  to 
have  had  no  gloomy  presentiments,  or,  if  they  had 
any,  they  were  determined  to  banish  care  by  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  lovely 
surroundings.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the  Duke 
was  feeling  pretty  well  when  he  took  part  in  these 
sports,  but  his  health  suddenly  grew  worse,  and  he 
died  on  the  13th  of  November  1585. 

Vittoria  was  so  overcome  with  grief  that  her 
attendants  feared  that  she  would  take  her  own 
life ;  but  the  sense  of  what  was  fitting  roused  her ; 
she  had  a  portrait  made  of  her  husband  and  caused 
his  remains  to  be  embalmed  and  deposited  in  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins ;  which  forms  a  sort  of 
private  chapel  to  the  palazzo ;  here  she  directed 
that  they  should  be  kept  till  Don  Virginio  Orsini, 
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the  Duke's  son  by  Isabella  de'  Medici,  came  to 
claim  them.  The  Capuchins,  whose  order  had 
been  generously  favoured  by  the  Duke  at 
Bracciano,  accepted  the  trust,  and  inscribed  an 
imposing  epitaph  on  the  memorial  stone,  but,  in 
the  end,  the  Pope  ordered  them  to  efface  the 
epitaph  and  throw  the  body  out  of  doors,  with 
which  command  they  reluctantly  complied. 

Vittoria  wrote  suitable  letters  to  several  princes 
to  announce  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  when 
this  last  duty  was  performed,  she  left  Salo  for 
Padua.  Her  grief  was  undoubtedly  genuine ; 
dyring  Paolo  Giordano's  different  attacks  of  illness 
she  had  nursed  him  with  unremitting  care.  We 
cannot  tell  whether  she  believed  that  he  died  a 
natural  death  ;  on  the  whole  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  case,  though  popular  suspicion  fell,  not 
on  the  Pope,  but  on  another  relentless  foe,  now 
unmasked,  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  de'  Medici. 
Possibly  this  enmity  had  been  at  work,  in  the  dark, 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  any  writer  on  these 
events  has  hitherto  surmised.  This  prince  was 
capable  of  any  atrocity.  His  relationship  to  the 
Duke's  son,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  made 
him  secretly  disapprove  of  the  Duke's  second 
marriage,  and,  even  before  Paolo  Giordano  died,  he 
may  have  been  informed  of  a  will  made  at  Venice, 
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in  which,  while  he  left  to  his  son  his  full  rights  as 
successor  to  the  duchy,  he  made  Vittoria  heiress 
to  most  of  his  personal  property,  an  imprudent 
measure,  since,  but  for  this,  the  widowed  Duchess 
of  Bracciano  might  have  lived  out  her  days  in  peace. 
Vittoria  took  up  her  abode  at  Padua  in  an  old 
palace  which  at  present  is  inhabited  by  my  friend, 
Professor  Favaro,  who  is  editing  Galileo's  letters 
for  the  Italian  Government.  She  lived  in  strict 
retirement,  only  receiving  the  visits  of  the  great 
ladies  of  Padua,  who  came  in  a  body  to  condole 
with  her.  Everyone  was  struck  by  her  matchless 
beauty,  to  which  her  sorrow  lent  a  pathetic  charm. 
She  still  practised  the  art  of  poetry ;  some  verses 
attributed  to  her  contain  the  lines  which  have  a 
ring  of  real  feeling  : — 

"  Weep,  weep,  my  grieving  eyes. 
Till  life  itself  be  all  dissolved  in  tears." 

Her  young  brother,  Flaminio,  came  from 
Rome  to  console  her ;  no  dark  suspicion  rested 
at  least  on  him,  and  he  had  much  of  his  sister's 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  Ill  fortune  would 
have  it  that  not  only  Flaminio,  but  also  Marcello, 
hastened  to  Padua,  where  he  soon  asserted  his 
evil  proclivities  by  murdering  one  of  his  servants 
to  whom  he  owed  money. 
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Presently,  there  arrived  at  Padua  a  kinsman 
of  the  Duke  and  of  Don  Virginio,  whose  name 
was  Ludovico  Orsini,  and  who  had  started  for 
Salo  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Duke's  death 
reached  Florence.  Finding  that  Vittoria  had 
left  that  place,  he  altered  his  route  and  followed 
her  to  Padua.  Don  Ludovico's  avowed  mission 
was  to  arrange  amicably  the  questions  arising 
out  of  the  will.  He  represented  his  boy  cousin, 
and  also  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  first 
plan  had  been  to  induce  the  Pope  to  declare 
proved  Paolo  Giordano's  part  in  the  murder  of 
Peretti,  which  would  have  rendered  his  second 
marriage  void  and  his  will  invalid.  The  Pope 
was,  perhaps,  too  cautious  to  agree  to  this  scheme ; 
in  any  case  it  was  abandoned,  and  it  has  been 
thought  that,  as  an  alternative,  the  Grand  Duke 
dispatched  Ludovico  Orsini  with  express  orders 
to  have  Vittoria  murdered.  He  was  quite  capable 
of  doing  this,  but  the  character  of  Ludovico  makes 
one  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of 
such  cold-blooded  premeditation.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  parts,  on  whom  the  Republic  of  Venice 
had  recently  conferred  the  appointment  of  Governor 
of  Corfu,  to  assume  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
starting.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  Grand 
Duke    trusted     to     Ludovico's    well-known    hasty 
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temper  and  to  Vittoria's  inflexible  soul  when  she 
thought  her  rights  were  concerned,  to  sow  dissen- 
sion between  them.  At  first,  the  interviews  were 
courteous ;  Vittoria  showed  herself  willing  to 
respect  the  proved  rights  of  the  young  heir,  but 
she  declined  to  surrender  the  things  which  the 
Duke  had  expressly  left  to  her.  Then  came 
Marcello's  stupid  crime,  which  enraged  Ludovico 
with  the  whole  Accoramboni  family.  Vittoria 
also  especially  incurred  his  wrath  by  refusing  to 
give  up  certain  holy  objects  which  the  Duke  wore 
suspended  to  his  neck.  At  last,  angry  and  im- 
patient, Ludovico  resolved  to  cut  short  the  dis- 
cussion by  having  her  murdered.  He  had  certain 
hangers-on,  among  whom  was  a  nobleman  of  shady 
antecedents,  and  he  commissioned  these  wretches 
to  do  the  deed.  They  easily  found  a  band  of 
men  of  the  lowest  class  to  assist  them.  One  reason 
for  thinking  that  Ludovico  acted  from  sudden  fury 
is  that,  as  a  servant  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  he 
was  certain  to  receive  at  its  hands  most  rigorous 
punishment.  He  sacrificed  his  life  and  a  splendid 
career  to  a  fit  of  barbarous  rage. 

It  was  the  22nd  day  of  December,  the  eve  of 
St  Victoria,  and  in  preparation  for  her  saint's  day 
Vittoria  had  taken  the  Communion.  The  evening 
was  drawing  in  ;  she  was  pacing  her  sleeping-room 
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with  a  rosary  in  her  hand,  while  in  a  larger  sala 
Flaminio  was  singing  a  Miserere  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  lute.  A  few  friends  were  with  him  of 
his  rank  and  age.  Suddenly,  twenty-five  masked 
and  disguised  men  rushed  up  the  stairs  to  the  light 
of  flaring  torches,  and  into  the  sala,  where  one  of 
them  fired  a  mortal  shot  at  Flaminio,  who  was  yet 
able  to  drag  himself  to  his  sister's  room,  the 
murderers  following  him.  She  was  found  kneeling 
before  her  crucifix.  One  of  the  assassins  (it  was 
the  "noble"  ringleader)  began  to  tear  open  the 
handkerchief  folded  across  her  chest.  "  I  pardon 
you,"  she  said,  "but  I  wish  to  die  dressed."  The 
man  stabbed  her  under  her  left  breast ;  then,  while 
two  others  held  her,  he  stabbed  again  and  again, 
using  the  foulest  language.  "Jesus,"  she  cried, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  crucifix,  and  finally,  as  the 
breath  left  her,  she  repeated,  "  I  pardon  you." 
•*  What  have  we  done  ?  "  exclaimed  the  recoiling 
murderer,  "  What  have  we  done  ?  We  have  killed 
a  saint ! " 

As  her  lovely  form  lay  in  the  Church  of  the 
Eremitani  before  burial,  all  Padua  went  to  see  it, 
and  marvelled  how  a  mortal  could  have  been  so 
fair. 

The  State  of  Venice  had  Ludovico  Orsini 
strangled  in  prison,  and  nearly  all  the  assassins  and 
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accomplices  were  put  to  death — twenty-one  persons. 
Count  Paganello,  the  ringleader,  was  stabbed  with 
the  knife  with  which  he  slew  Vittoria.  Marcello 
tried  to  escape  with  his  "  Greek  enchantress,"  but 
on  the  Pope's  urgent  demand,  they  were  handed 
over  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  both  were  executed 
at  Ancona,  Marcello  nominally  for  the  murder  of 
servant ;  his  companion,  I  suppose,  as  a  witch — for 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  definite  charge 
against  her.  Marcello  died  bravely,  the  first  thing 
that  he  had  ever  done  well.  So  the  river  of  blood 
ceased. 

It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  pointed  out  the 
analogy  between  this  story  and  that  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  Mary  married  Bothwell  after  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  and  Vittoria  married  Orsini  after  the 
murder  of  Peretti,  but  while  Mary  has  found  a  host 
of  apologists,  Vittoria's  only  modern  defender  has 
been  Ludwig  Tieck,  who  wrote  a  novel  in  1840  to 
prove  her  innocence,  an  attempt  in  which  he  might 
have  been  more  successful  had  he  not  so  misread 
her  character  as  to  credit  her  with  a  simplicity 
bordering  on  idiocy.  English  readers  will  always 
know  her  by  the  lurid  delineation  given  in 
Webster's  great — perhaps  his  greatest — play.  The 
Tragedy  of  Paolo  Giordano  Ursini,  Duke  of 
Brackiano,    with   the   Life  and  Death  of  Vittoria 
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Corombona,  the  Famous  Venetian  Curtizan.  The 
last  two  words  are  enough  to  show  that  Webster 
must  not  be  taken  as  an  accurate  historian,  for  she 
was  neither  Venetian  nor  a  courtezan.  Whence 
did  he  get  his  version  of  the  events  ?  Later  writers 
have,  one  and  all,  drawn  on  an  anonymous 
chronicler  whose  MS.  exists  in  sundry  Roman 
libraries ;  the  author  obtained  his  knowledge 
through  a  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  he  could 
scarcely,  therefore,  write  impartially,  a  fact  which 
makes  one  inquire  if  too  implicit  faith  has  not  been 
placed  on  his  narrative.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was 
not  Webster's  authority,  for  the  MS.  was  written 
after  the  play.  Perhaps  the  poet  learnt  something 
from  unwritten  ballad  literature ;  then,  as  now, 
doggerel  ballads  grew  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night 
after  any  tragic  event ;  for  instance,  only  a  day  or 
two  after  the  murder  of  King  Humbert  I  heard  a 
blind  ballad  singer  at  Spezia  drawling  out  a  dismal 
lay  with  the  refrain,  '*  fi  morto  il  Re ! "  Webster 
knew  of  these  ballads,  as  he  mentions  them  in 
several  of  his  plays  ;  in  the  Devil's  Law-suit  he 
speaks  of  scurrilous  ballads  being  made  out  of  any 
sensational  trial,  and  makes  someone  regret  that 
"  he  cannot  write  his  own  ballad,"  as  he  fears  that 
he  will  be  "roguishly  abused  in  metre."  But 
although  he  mixes  up  events  and  characters,  he  is 
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too  minutely  informed  on  some  points  for  him  to 
have  relied  solely  on  ballads.  Perhaps  the  desire 
for  further  knowledge  was  one  reason  that  he  was 
so  long  in  writing  the  play  which  was  produced  in 
16 1 2,  twenty-seven  years  after  Vittoria's  death,  but 
he  seems  to  have  begun  it  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
People  twitted  him  for  being  so  long  about  it,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  address  **  to  the  reader,"  in 
which  he  quotes  the  story  of  how,  when  an  inferior 
poet  scorned  Euripides  for  having  written  only 
three  verses  in  three  days  while  he  himself  had 
written  three  hundred,  the  Greek  dramatist  retorted : 
"  Thou  tellest  truth,  but  here's  the  difference — thine 
shall  only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine 
shall  continue  three  ages." 

It  is  likely  that  Webster  owed  much  to  that  un- 
acknowledged fount  whence  all  his  compeers  drew, 
the  talk  of  home-returned  travellers.  Supposing 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  raises  an  interesting 
question,  for  if  such  reports  reflected  current  Italian 
opinion,  they  would  not  have  been  all  of  one 
complexion. 

Immediately  after  her  death,  Vittoria  was 
certainly  regarded  by  many  as  a  much  injured 
woman,  and,  as  she  left  no  powerful  descendants, 
such  sympathy  must  have  been  disinterested.  The 
Bishop   of  Fossombrone    preached    a    sermon   in 
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memory  of  her,  in  Which  he  refrained  from  alluding 
to  her  physical  perfections,  but  held  up  for  admira- 
tion "  her  life,  modesty,  prudence,  goodness, 
dignity."  He  concluded  by  saying  :  "  Let  us  all 
pray  to  be  admitted  to  the  heavenly  mansions 
where  she  is  already  enjoying  perpetual  bliss." 
Had  this  view  of  the  matter  ever  reached  Webster's 
ears  ?  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  he  does 
actually  represent  two  streams  of  opinion ;  that  his 
Vittoria  speaks  occasionally  as  if  she  were  not  so 
much  '*  innocence  dissembling,"  to  borrow  Charles 
Lamb's  phrase,  as  really  innocent.  There  are 
moments  in  the  play  when  you  might  think  it  was 
Written  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  thought  her 
innocent  and  the  other  guilty.  The  portrait  cannot 
have  been  wholly  imaginary :  the  indomitable 
courage  with  which  he  endows  her,  she  actually 
possessed.  Whatever  Webster  thought  of  her,  in 
a  way  he  admired  her ;  he  is  speaking  himself 
when  he  makes  the  English  Ambassador  say  :  "  The 
Cardinal's  too  bitter.  ...  She  hath  a  brave  spirit.'* 
A  brave  spirit,  indeed,  is  reflected  in  her  conviction- 
carrying  defence : — 

"  Sum  up  my  faults,  I  pray,  and  you  shall  find 
That  beauty,  and  gay  clothes,  a  merry  heart 
And  a  good  stomach  to  a  feast,  are  all, 
All  the  poor  crimes  that  you  can  charge  me  with." 
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A  brave  spirit  is  shown  in  the  wonderful  death 
scene : — 

*'  I  will  be  waited  on  in  death ;  my  servant 
Shall  never  go  before  me.  ..." 

" ....  I  shall  welcome  death 
As  princes  do  some  great  ambassadors, 
I'll  meet  thy  weapon  half  way.  ..." 

"  I  will  not  in  my  death  shed  one  base  tear ; 
Or  if  look  pale,  for  want  of  blood,  not  fear." 

" .  .  .  .  'Twas  a  manly  blow : 
The  next  thou  giv'st,  murder  some  suckling  infant ; 
And  then  thou  wilt  be  famous.  ..." 

Even    when   the  mist   of  death  envelops   her, 
though  she  feels  its  mystery,  she  never  quails : — 

"  My  soul,  like  to  a  ship  in  a  black  storm, 
Is  driven  I  know  not  whither," 

which  ought,  surely,  to  have  been  the  last 
word ;  the  commonplace  couplet  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lowly  who  live  far  from  courts  must 
have  been  written  "for  the  gallery."  One  of 
those  concessions  to  bad  taste  which  Webster 
bitterly  confesses  to  have  often  made. 

And   now    I    would    ask,    what    would    have 
been   the   effect  on   the   spectators   if,    instead   of 
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this  death  scene,  finely  conceived  as  it  is, 
Webster  had  reproduced  one  still  finer,  the 
real  one?  It  would  lend  itself  easily  to  dramatic 
representation.  Vittoria  with  her  beads,  Flaminio 
with  his  lute,  the  sweet,  solemn  sound  of  the  Miserere, 
the  repose  and  religious  gloom  of  the  evening 
hour ;  then,  the  inroad  of  wild  figures  in 
grotesque  disguises,  brandishing  torches  and 
wielding  arquebuses  and  daggers ;  the  shot 
fired  at  Flaminio,  the  savage  attack  of  the 
foul-mouthed  assassin  on  the  woman  kneeling 
before  the  crucifix ;  Vittoria's  bearing,  as  brave 
as  in  the  play,  but  how  much  more  touching  in 
its  feminine  modesty  and  forgiving  grace !  Finally, 
the  murderer's  horrified  cry:  "What  have  we 
done  ?     We  have  killed  a  saint !  " 

Such  a  scene,  well  acted,  would  create  an 
intense  impression,  but  would  the  audience  at 
any  theatre  in  the  world  accept  it  or  endure 
it  as  the  winding-up  of  the  story  as  told  by 
Webster  ? 

Of  recent  writers  on  the  tragic  events,  by  far 
the  best  informed  is  Count  Domenico  Gnoli, 
but  his  book  rather  overwhelms  one  with  minor 
details  and  dry  records.  J.  Addington  Symonds 
hardly  treated  Vittoria  with  the  penetration  that 
lends  its  highest    value    to  most  of  his   work   on 
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the  Italian  Renaissance.  I  think  that  he  had 
some  idea  of  returning  to  her.  When  he  came 
to  see  me  the  year  before  he  died,  he  was 
immensely  interested  to  hear,  what  he  did  not 
know  before,  that  it  was  in  our  house  that 
Orsini  died. 


IN  THE  FRANCIACORTA 

The  unknown  lies  very  near  the  known.  Even  in 
the  most  tourist-trodden  countries  in  Europe,  to 
either  side  of  the  network  of  railways,  whose 
pteuvre-Vike  arms  bear  their  human  freight  from  city 
to  city,  from  famous  spa  to  famous  sea,  stretch 
acres  on  acres  and  miles  on  miles  where  no  stranger 
footfall  has  been  heard,  unless,  perchance,  it  was  the 
heavy  tramp  of  invading  armies.  The  idle  cosmo- 
politan who  desires  to  kill  nothing  but  time  has 
not  been  there,  nor  will  he  ever  be  there.  The 
biggest  rivers,  the  broadest  lakes,  the  highest  peaks 
— these  are  his  goal ;  and  in  Italy,  especially,  the 
points  of  notorious  interest  are  so  many,  that 
travellers  have  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  strike 
out  routes  through  districts  ignored  by  Baedeker, 
and  even  by  Hare  and  Ball.  Moreover,  there  are 
practical  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  rural  bettola 
presents  few  amenities  to  the  tired  wayfarer ;  indeed, 
one  may  say  that  there  are  still  large  tracts  which 
cannot  be  visited  if  you  have   to  depend  on  inns, 
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because     anything     worthy     of    that     honourable 

designation  is  not  to  be  found  in  them. 

Right  and  left  of  the  railway  line  between  Milan 
and  Venice  lie  innumerable  little  towns  and  obscure 
villages,  of  which  the  very  name  is  unknown  to  the 
ordinary,  or  even  the  extraordinary,  tourist.  The 
shifting  scenes  beyond  the  acacia  hedges  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  he  closes  his  eyes  or  reads 
his  Tauchnitz,  and  he  is  certainly  fully  content  with 
his  ignorance — he  would  even  pity  one  whose  fate 
should  take  him  to  places  which  he  deems  so  devoid 
of  interest.  Yet  I  think  that  had  these  places  no 
other  charm,  they  would  have  a  powerful  one  in  the 
fact  of  their  isolation.  Here  you  may  study  people 
who  have  not  lost  all  distinguishing  traits ;  you 
may  watch  a  husbandry  which  will  remind  you 
of  the  farming  of  Virgil's  days ;  you  may 
breathe  an  air  which  seems  freer,  and  sleep  a 
sleep  which  brings  more  dreamless  rest,  than 
when  walled  in  by  the  uniformity  of  modern 
civilised   life. 

Then,  too,  of  every  natural  beauty  you  discover, 
you  feel  that  it  is  your  own — that  it  has  not  been 
stared  into  commonplaceness.  Let  the  bearers  of 
red  books  have  their  enjoyment  by  all  means,  a 
thousand  glorious  sights  belong  to  them ;  but  this, 
which  we  have  here,  is  our  private  property.     If 
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there  be  egotism  at  the  bottom  of  the  feeling, 
as  there  is,  I  suppose,  at  the  bottom  of  most 
feeHngs,  still,  when  properly  qualified,  when 
giving  so  much  and  keeping  so  moderate  a 
share,  it  may  be  allowed  to  pass  even  by  severe 
moralists. 

The  Franciacorta  is  a  beautiful  district ;  it  has 
even  an  old,  though  merely  local,  fame  for  beauty 
and    salubrity.       The    land    always   let   at   a   high 
rental,  because  people  were  glad  to  live  there.    The 
house    where     my    notes    were     made    crests    an 
eminence,  not  very  lofty  if  counted  by  feet,  but  hill- 
tops of  no  great  altitude   may  have  in   store  un- 
imagined  surprises.     So  it  is  with   the  position  of 
this   house,  which  was   built   for  the  view.     In  a 
sheltered  spot  on  the   lower  ground  of  the  estate 
stands  the  old  deserted  villa ;  the  dwellers  in  which 
would  probably  have  thought  their  descendant  ill- 
advised  to  leave  that  quiet  nook  in  order  to  pitch 
his  tent  where   the  four   winds   of  heaven   amuse 
themselves  from  New  Year's  Day  till  St  Sylvester's 
Night.     Every  time  I  return  to  the  house  on  the 
hill-top,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  balcony,  and  this  is  something  of  what  I  see.    To 
the  east,  castellated  Brescia ;  and  yet  further  east, 
the  Spia  d' Italia,  the   tower  of  Solferino,  whence 
were  directed  the  last   daring   movements  of  that 
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long-time  indecisive  fight.  The  spread-out  inter- 
vening landscape  is  one  full  page  of  history  for  him 
who  can  read  it.  To  the  north,  a  hundred  knolls 
crowned  each  with  its  church  ;  beyond,  the  rugged 
screen  which  hides  the  Lago  d'Iseo  ;  then  an  unend- 
ing line  of  various  peaks — Alpine  sentinels  on  guard 
over  the  Italian  border.  Curving  westward  they 
become  ever  more  distant  till  they  meet  the  fires  of 
sunset ;  but  on  this  western  side  a  nearer  mountain 
partly  arrests  the  view,  called  by  those  poets  of  the 
old  time,  the  nameless  name-givers,  Mont'  Orfano, 
because  it  stands  alone,  detached  from  the  Alpine 
range.  Up  the  flank  of  this  singular  mass  climbs  a 
picturesque  pile  of  buildings,  dating  from  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  still  known  as  the 
convent,  though  no  longer  turned  to  monastic 
purposes. 

These  are  pleasant  scenes,  but  it  is  the  outlook 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  house  which  holds  me 
longest  its  worshipper.  Near  by  we  have  the 
usual  little  towns  and  villages ;  and  dotted  im- 
mediately below,  rise  the  many  campanili  of  the 
churches  and  pilgrimage  shrines  of  Rovato,  capital 
of  the  Franciacorta.  The  yellow  fields  of  harvest 
lie  unfolded  between  them,  where  men  and  women 
are  plying  the  sickle  (it  is  after  St  John's  and  before 
St  Peter's  Day ;    while  here  and  there  appears  a 
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field  where  the  reapers  have  done,  and  the  gleaners 
reign  in  their  stead.  Then  the  yellow  is  lost  in  the 
green  of  the  tall  hedges  of  oak,  hornbeam  and 
plane,  which  so  closely  intersect  the  country  that 
the  whole  plain  seems  softly  green  and  wooded 
over  all  its  expanse,  stretching  away,  and  away, 
and  away. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  poetic 
than  a  great  level  tract,  seen  thus  from  a  point 
sufficiently  lifted  above  it  to  reveal  it  vastness,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  take  from  it  its  individual 
character  and  suggestiveness. 

All  day  through,  the  plain  under  my  windows 
has  no  bounds  ;  it  melts  into  mystery  along  the 
line  of  the  horizon,  and  dies  upon  the  eye,  as  the 
sounds  of  far-off  music  die  upon  the  ear.  Only 
at  sunset  the  mists  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  yield  for 
a  little,  and  there  advances,  at  first  shadowy,  then 
distinct,  and  in  illusion  almost  tangible,  though  in 
fact  some  seventy  miles  away,  the  profile  of  the 
Apennines  from  Carrara  to  Bologna.  It  has  all 
been  told,  the  magic  of  the  scene — briefly  and 
finally  told,  so  that  in  looking  on  it  one  does  not 
know  which  is  the  most  living :  the  impression 
instantly  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  sense 
of  sight,  or  that  springing  from  the  memory  of 
Shelley's  lines : — 
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"  Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fair ;  " 

and  then : — 


•' the  far  Apennines — which  lie 

Islanded  in  the  immeasurable  air." 

Shelley  stood  more  to  the  east  than  I  do  ;  but 
the  picture  might  have  been  made  as  well  from  my 
standpoint  as  from  his — a  picture  of  what  must  be 
left  to  poets  alone,  since  no  brush  could  paint  it 

Italy's  one  great  living  poet  in  his  truly 
Virgilian  inspiration,  "  T'amo,  O  pio  bove,"  speaks 
of  the  grave  eyes  of  the  ploughing-ox  mirroring 
in  their  sweet,  austere  depths  the  divine  green 
silence  of  the  plain  : — 

"  II  divine  del  pian  silenzio  verde." 

The  words  are  music  and  the  music  is  vision. 

It  is  a  half-hour's  walk  from  the  house  to  the 
convent  on  Mont'  Orfano.  Half-way  up  is  the 
pleasant  villa  which  Cesare  Cantu,  for  so  long  the 
doyen  of  Italian  literature,  used  to  call  his 
"  cottage."  It  was  a  thing  never  to  forget  to  see 
his  spare,  delicate  form  and  his  finely-chiselled  face 
framed  in  long  white  hair :   he  looked  like  some 
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ancient  picture  of  a  scholar  come  to  life.  Till  he 
was  nearly  ninety,  he  came  over  to  Rovato  from 
Milan  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  local 
concerns  of  the  place.  "All  the  mischief 
comes,"  I  often  heard  him  say,  "  because  the 
Signori  don't  live  in  the  country  or  care 
about  what  goes  on  there."  And  then  he 
would  discourse  on  his  favourite  theme :  the  re- 
establishment  of  reverence  for  God  and  respect  for 
the  father  of  the  family.  Passing  on  from  this 
little  shrine  of  memories,  we  proceed  to  ascend 
Mont'  Orfano,  which  rises  a  good  thousand  feet 
above  the  plain.  In  1701  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  who  had  come  to  Rovato  to  re-victual  his 
army,  climbed  this  hill,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
finest  point  of  view  in  Italy.  Substantially  the 
view  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  described, 
only  finer  on  the  western  side,  which  is  partly 
blocked  from  the  house  by  Mont'  Orfano  itself. 
Bergamo  and  the  Duomo  of  Milan  are  visible  on 
clear  days.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  convent  vineyards  used  to  be 
famous  for  the  production  of  vino  santo — a  strong 
sweet  wine,  made  from  stood-back  grapes. 
According  to  tradition,  a  subterranean  passage 
once  ran  from  base  to  summit.  If  popular  belief 
were    to    be    trusted,   such    passages    must    have 
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abounded,  affording  both  a  means  of  escape  and 
of  transmitting  intelligence  between  friendly  chiefs. 
No  doubt,  in  most  cases,  the  peasant  mind  has 
been  too  quick  to  conclude  that  any  bit  of  sunken 
masonry  indicates  the  existence  of  one  of  these 
secret  ways.  Legend  has  been  busy  with  a  natural 
grotto  on  Mont'  Orfano,  into  which  it  is  said  that 
an  ox  was  once  drawn  perforce,  never  to  emerge 
again.  The  people  call  the  grotto  Oreggina  de 
Mar — "  Ear  of  the  Sea,"  and  it  is  a  fact  (capable 
of  scientific  explanation)  that  at  times  a  strong 
wind  blows  out  of  it  or  into  it.  On  the  direction 
of  this  current  of  air  local  weather  prophets  found 
their  prognostics. 

In  days  that  can  no  longer  be  called  recent, 
for  in  a  few  years  half  a  century  will  separate 
us  from  them,  there  passed  along  the  skirts  of 
Mont'  Orfano  the  central  figure  of  Italy's  Golden 
Legend  of  deliverance.  It  was  a  night  in  early 
June  during  the  war  of  1859  that  Garibaldi  took 
this  path  accompanied  by  Colonel  Tiirr  and  five 
or  six  others.  He  had  been  engaged  in  watching 
Urban's  army  of  ten  thousand  men  with  his 
own  forty  Bersaglieri,  forty  horse  and  a  thousand 
ill-armed  volunteers.  For  two  nights  he  had  not 
slept  and  for  two  days  he  had  been  hardly  off 
his  horse's  back.     He  was  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
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but  perhaps  his  senses  were  in  that  extraordinarily 
alert  state  which  sometimes  follows  long  nervous 
tension.  At  anyrate,  he  suddenly  stopped,  for- 
getting anxiety  and  danger,  to  listen  to  the  song 
of  a  nightingale.  It  was  moonlight  and  splendid 
weather.  The  bird  shook  out  upon  the  wind  its 
chaplet  of  harmonious  notes,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  as  he  listened  to  the  little  friend  of  his 
early  days  that  he  felt  a  beneficent  and  re- 
generative dew  descend  upon  his  soul.  He  had 
not  heard  that  song  for  ten  years  of  his  roving 
life.  His  companions  thought  that  he  was 
hesitating  as  to  which  route  to  take,  or  that  he 
perceived  sounds  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  distant 
highway.  No,  he  was  absorbed  in  ecstasy  at  the 
voice  of  the  bird,  from  which  he  was  only  roused 
when  not  only  had  his  officers  repeated,  "  General, 
here  is  the  enemy ! "  but  also  a  volley  from  the 
enemy  had  announced,  "  Here  am  I !  "  Then  the 
bird  was  put  to  flight  and  the  dreamer  awakened. 
O  Nightingales  of  Mont'  Orfano,  you  can  tell 
your  little  ones  how  one  of  your  ancestors  gave 
a  moment  of  exquisite  delight  to  the  most  peerless 
hero  that  ever  trod  the  earth  of  Italy. 

It  is  time  I  should  say  as  much  as  is  known  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Franciacorta.  In  1265 
the  army   of  Charles   d'Anjou   encamped   in    this 
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district  between  Mont'  Orfano  and  the  Lago 
d'Iseo  on  its  way  to  obey  the  Pope's  orders, 
which  were  to  wrench  Sicily  from  the  hold  of  the 
unfortunate  King  Manfred.  As  the  custom  was 
with  armies  in  those  times,  this  one  sowed  fire 
and  the  sword  along  its  passage.  Having  taken 
the  Castle  of  Capriolo,  great  havoc  was  made  of 
either  sex,  and  afterwards,  as  they  marched  towards 
Brescia,  the  leaders  of  the  cross-signed  soldiery 
gave  over  the  whole  country  to  rapine,  shame 
and  death  for  nine  full  days.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  nine,  at  twenty-two  o'clock,  the  people 
rose.  Rovato  gave  the  signal,  which  was  taken 
up  by  every  village  and  homestead.  A  good  deal 
of  damage  was  done  to  the  invaders,  who  got 
away  as  fast  as  they  could.  Hence  the  name  of 
Francia  corta,  [commemorating  how  the  French- 
men's stay  was  cut  short  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
inhabitants.  This,  at  least,  is  the  inference,  since 
the  name  first  appears  in  history  soon  after  these 
events.  Until  1797,  when  the  tide  of  revolution 
washed  out  all  old  landmarks,  Rovato,  in  memory 
of  the  episode,  rang  the  biggest  bell  of  its 
Parrocchia  every  day  at  twenty-two  o'clock. 

The  Parrocchia  is  a  large  church,  originally 
collegiate,  and  again  restored  to  that  dignity  in 
1695,     after    a     temporary     deposition,     by     the 
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instrumentality  of  its  prior,  Monsignor  Agostino 
Cocchetti.  In  the  year  1580,  St  Charles  Borromeo 
here  conferred  the  religious  habit  and  the  first 
tonsure  on  his  cousin,  Federigo,  the  hero  of  the 
Plague  of  Milan.  Here  too,  in  May  1676, 
officiated  the  famous  Padre  Paolo  Segneri,  one  of 
those  preaching  friars  who  have  continually  arisen 
in  Italy  and  moved  the  people  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  transient  enthusiasm,  but  of  whose  names  only 
a  few  are  preserved,  except  in  yellow  and  dusty 
chronicles.  Padre  Paolo  addressed  the  multitude 
from  a  pulpit  raised  before  the  church,  and  when 
he  paused,  they  beat  themselves  lustily  with  cries 
of  ''  Penitenza  !'''  and  *^  Misericordia  / ''  On  the 
last  of  the  eight  days'  mission,  the  congregation, 
including  many  nobles  clad  in  penitential  garb, 
pressed  round  the  preacher,  and,  after  the  Com- 
munion had  been  administered  to  24,000  people, 
a  general  procession  was  formed,  which  wound 
its  way  up  to  La  Moja  (close  by  our  house). 
There  the  crowd  was  reckoned  at  60,000.  After 
a  sermon  and  an  aspra  disciplina.  Father  Paul 
gave  the  benediction,  and  all  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

Nearly  the  same  words  might  serve  to  describe 
what  happened  the  other  day  near  Pisa,  on  the 
occasion   of  the   preaching    of    Fra    Agostino    di 
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Montefeltro.  What  is  left  after  the  wave  of 
these  religious  revivals  passes  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  but  this  one  may  say,  that  he  who  would  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  Italian  people  cannot 
study  too  carefully  these  fitful  breaks  in  the  calm 
of  indifferentism.  Arnold  and  Savonarola,  Father 
Paul  and  Brother  Augustine  —  even  David 
Lazzaretti,  the  crack  -  brained  enthusiast  whose 
madness  was  ended  by  a  bullet  in  his  head — 
the  personal  ascendency  of  these  men  forms  a 
common  bond  between  them,  and  is  a  recurrent 
phase  of  the  same  phenomenon  which  yet  has 
never  led  up  to  a  conclusion,  never  worked  a 
change  in  the  national  life  like  that  seemingly 
worked  by  the  enthusiasm  of  other  nations.  The 
volcano  bursts,  the  lava  sweeps  all  before  it,  and 
then,  before  another  spring,  the  vine  leaves  have 
grown  over  the  fissures,  and  all  looks  as  it  did. 
It  may  be  argued  that  emotional  forces,  while 
they  are  pure  and  disinterested,  are  doomed  to 
impotence,  and  only  become  effectual  when  taken 
in  hand  by  the  powers  of  this  world,  which  are 
usually  not  those  of  light.  But  if  that  be  the 
secret  of  history,  it  is  better  that  it  should  remain 
unlearnt. 

Besides  its  Parrocchia,    Rovato  has  the  over- 
stock  of  minor   churches   which   in   small    Italian 
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places  often  provokes  the  question,  with  what 
possible  purpose  could  they  all  have  been  built? 
Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  every  religious 
house,  every  lay  confraternity,  maintained  its 
private  chapel,  still,  the  existence  of  these  not-to- 
be-counted  churches  must  suggest  the  idea  that 
at  some  period  or  other  the  population  was  more 
numerous,  and,  above  all,  more  wealthy,  than  at 
present.  Two  or  three  spacious  churches  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  a  village  which  now 
contains  not  a  single  rich  inhabitant.  Who 
could  have  paid  for  the  building  of  them  ? 
Many  of  this  great  number  of  churches  are  now 
fallen  into  disrepair,  or  given  up  to  secular  uses. 
At  Rovato  we  have  an  old  one,  San  Donato  by 
name,  where  the  peasants  keep  their  chickens — 
a  use  hardly  so  incongruous  as  that  made  at 
Desenzano  of  a  church  which  has  long  been 
turned  into  a  theatre.  In  other  instances  a  mass 
is  only  celebrated  on  one  great  day  in  the  year, 
the  festa  of  the  titular  saint.  Then  the  forsaken 
aisles  are  crowded,  and  the  bells  clang  from  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning — at  least,  they  did  so 
till  an  Act  came  into  force  which  limits  the 
energies  of  the  nocturnal  bell-ringer.  He  was 
certainly  an  enemy  to  sleep ;  yet  one  was  not 
loth    to    be    sometimes     so    awakened ;    amongst 
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other  things,  it  was  a  reminder  that  this  is  a 
people  of  early  risers ;  by  three  o'clock  the 
fields  in  June  are  already  full  of  workers.  At 
Rome  a  sportsman's  mass  used  to  be  said  at 
2.30  a.m.,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  went 
out  for  a  day's  shooting.  In  rural  Italy  the 
voices  of  the  bells  bursting  forth  at  every  hour 
on  every  side  seem  of  an  appropriateness 
scarcely  less  than  divine,  as  their  several  modu- 
lations bear  across  the  plains  and  hills  the  tale 
of  man's  hope  and  of  his  sorrow.  Now  it  is  the 
dancing  peal  which  summons  to  a  festa^  now  the 
call  of  the  Angelus  to  secret  prayer ;  now  the 
chiming  which  salutes  the  sacraments,  as  they 
are  carried  to  the  dying,  now  the  tolling  to 
announce  a  soul  has  passed.  Said  a  wise  man, 
"  I  could  never  hear  the  Ave  Mary  bell  without 
an  elevation,  or  think  it  a  sufficient  warrant, 
because  they  erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me 
to  err  in  all,  that  is  in  silence  and  dumb 
contempt." 

Rovato  was  one  of  those  small  Italian  towns 
which  always  contrived  to  maintain  a  large 
measure  of  independence  and  to  keep  the 
management  of  their  affairs  in  their  own  hands. 
It  was  considered  a  position  of  strategical  im- 
portance, and   its   people,   who   would   have   been 
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turbulent  subjects,  proved  useful  allies.  As  a 
reward  for  keeping  its  castle  on  a  war-footing, 
the  famous  condottiere  Gattamelata  conferred  on 
Rovato  in  1438  a  grant  of  privileges,  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  Venetian  Republic.  The 
Franciacorta  imposed  its  own  taxes,  and  though 
at  times  traversed  by  invaders  or  made  the 
theatre  of  internecine  war,  it  held  its  own  in  the 
long  run  and  enjoyed  much  prosperity.  The  in- 
habitants have  a  quiet,  independent  bearing  which 
corresponds  with  their  history. 

Only  the  outer  walls  of  the  castle  are  still 
standing ;  they  cover  a  large  extent,  all  the 
notable  families  having  formerly  possessed  a 
little  private  corner  of  refuge  inside  of  them, 
where  they  could  put  their  women  and  their 
valuables  in  war-time.  The  country  round  must 
once  have  been  studded  with  castles.  Of  that 
of  Capriolo  there  yet  exist  the  picturesque  ruins. 
In  a  chestnut  wood  under  the  shadow  of  its 
tower,  on  the  20th  of  August  1198,  a  solemn 
peace  was  made  between  Brescians  and  Berga- 
masques,  who  were  at  war  because  the  Martinenghi 
had  ceded  to  the  Republic  of  Brescia  the  sovereign 
rights  over  their  strongholds  of  Caleppio,  Sarnico, 
Merlo  and  Belate,  of  two  of  which  there  are  still 
traces.      But   the  most   splendid   of  all   the   ruins 
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are  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  Castle  of 
Paratico,  which  surmount  a  height  near  Sarnico, 
where  the  River  Oglio  issues  from  the  Lake  of 
Iseo.  What  is  standing  of  the  old  masonry  is 
still  grandly  solid,  and  the  mind  easily  calls  up 
the  splendour  of  this  palace-fortress,  when  in  the 
year  131 1  its  master,  the  Ghibelline  Lantheri  di 
Paratico,  came  forth  to  welcome  as  his  guest  a 
Florentine  exile,  by  name  Dante  Alighieri.  Such 
is  the  old  tradition,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  tradition  should  have  grown  up  here 
in  the  absence  of  the  fact.  Rich  in  beauty, 
wonderful  in  varied  and  comprehensive  interest 
as  are  the  stages  of  Dante's  earthly  pilgrimage, 
from  the  cradle  at  Florence  to  the  grave  at 
Ravenna,  I  do  not  know  if  there  be  any  one 
of  them  where  we  can  better  imagine  the  framer 
of  celestial  visions  than  in  this  lofty  solitude  of 
Paratico,  removed  from  the  turmoil  of  modern 
life,  where  only  the  hand  of  Time  has  been  laid 
on  the  archways  overhead  and  the  stones  under- 
foot, and  whence  the  face  of  Nature,  at  once 
sweet  and  severe,  is  just  what  it  was  six  hundred 
years  ago,  only  that  then  the  woods  clung 
more  thickly  to  the  mountain  sides,  while  the 
wolves,  and  bears,  and  wild  boars  that  roved 
in   them   must    have    offered   no    bad    substitutes 
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for    the    strange    beasts    of    Dante's    own     selva 
selvaggia. 

By  the  roadside,  near  the  house  of  the  present 
Marquis  Paratico,  there  is  a  carpenter's  workshop 
which  has  for  door-lintel  a  stone  block,  curiously 
sculptured  with  the  image  of  a  man  holding  a 
roll  of  papers,  and  an  inscription,  of  which  I 
could  only  decipher  the  date  :  1444.  In  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  Italy  a  vast  number  of  bits  of 
carving,  both  Roman  and  mediaeval,  have  been 
built  into  walls,  sometimes  cornerwise  or  upside 
down,  either  with  an  elementary  view  to  orna- 
mentation, or  simply  for  the  reason  that  they 
happened  to  be  the  nearest-lying  stones  which 
would  fit. 

It  is  pleasant  to  get  up  early  and  start 
away  to  explore  the  country  in  the  radiant 
summer  days,  when  the  leaves  are  still  vividly 
green,  though  the  fawn-coloured  oxen  are  already 
bringing  in  the  harvest.  Pleasant,  too,  to  return 
to  our  roof-tree  as  the  sunset  tints  fade  out  of 
the  sky,  and  to  hear  the  greetings  of  the  bailiffs 
children,  eight  in  number,  in  place  of  the  fossilised 
welcome  that  would  meet  us  at  an  inn.  There 
is  no  representative  at  all  of  what  in  Italy  is 
comprehensively  called  la  Servitu ;  for  one  week 
in  the  year  it  is  refreshing  to  leave  all  that  behind. 
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At  these  Lombard  farmsteads  the  fattora  (the 
bailiff's  wife)  can  generally  cook  a  chicken  ; 
perhaps  she  even  manifests  peculiar  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  some  dish,  which  (to  her  pride) 
you  tell  her  that  you  never  find  so  well  devised 
elsewhere.  The  fattora  at  Rovato  is  very  strong 
in  the  matter  of  stewed  apricots.  Then,  again, 
if  Paolina,  the  sixteen-year-old  eldest-born,  has 
been  known  to  serve  the  meat  before  the  minestra, 
are  not  her  eyes  of  the  softest  brown,  and  her 
voice,  is  it  not  sweet  and  low  as  she  pleads,  "Mi 
scusi  tanto  ?  " 

After  dinner  the  master  of  the  house  retires 
to  speak  with  a  man  who  wants  to  sell  a  bit  of 
land ;  as  I  learn  later,  it  is  a  pitiful  little  story. 
The  man  was  left  a  widower,  with  eight  children 
under  twelve  ;  by  dint  of  great  efforts  he  dragged 
them  up,  but  now  they  are  big  they  wish  to  work 
on  their  own  account,  and  are  not  content  with 
co-operating  in  farming  this  scrap,  which  the 
father  is  thus  obliged  to  sell.  What  will  become 
of  him  afterwards  I  do  not  know,  but  as  his 
health  is  failing,  the  problem  may  be  finally 
solved  ere  long. 

While  this  interview  is  going  on,  I  look  in  at 
the  cows ;  and  then,  since  it  is  the  last  night  of 
the   Padrona's   visit,  Bettina,   aged   six,    a  pretty, 
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doll-like  child,  comes  with  a  nosegay  and  makes 
a  little  set  speech,  which  she  has  probably  been 
rehearsing  all  day — anyhow,  her  delivery  of  it 
would  earn  a  prize  for  elocution.  **  Dio  la  benedica 
ovunque,  I'accompagni  nel  suo  viaggio,  e  non 
tardi  molto  a  ricondurla  a  noi."  So  the  small 
orator  concludes,  and,  with  a  kiss,  I  say,  "  Good- 
night, Bettina,  and  to-morrow,  good-bye,  till  June 
comes  back." 
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THE  LAKE  OF  ISEO 

A  GLIMPSE  of  the  Lago  d'Iseo  may  be  had  in  half 
a  day  from  either  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  with  both 
of  which  it  is  now  in  railway  connection ;  but  my 
own  visits  to  it  have  been  made  in  more  leisurely 
fashion,  starting  in  the  early  morning  from  a  country 
house,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Iseo  and 
eight  from  Sarnico,  and  returning  home  after  sunset. 
Larks  people  the  sky  and  water-lilies  bloom 
serenely  in  the  marshes  of  the  partly  reclaimed  bog- 
land  as  we  approach  the  little  town  of  Iseo,  where, 
after  breakfast  in  the  garden  of  the  inn  by  the  port, 
we  embark  on  the  diminutive  steamer  which  takes 
us  in  three  hours  to  Lovere.  The  voyage  might  be 
a  more  rapid  one,  since  the  length  of  the  lake  is  only 
seventeen  miles  ;  but,  apart  from  the  moral  and  other 
advantages  of  not  doing  things  in  a  hurry,  who 
would  grudge  the  time  as  he  steams  in  and  out  of 
the  lace-like  shore,  and  pauses  deliberately  at  each 
sunny  village,  gay  at  this  midsummer  season  with 
garlands  of  silvery  fresh-water  herrings  hanging  out 

to  dry  ?     "  Doux   et  frais   comme   une  Eclogue  de 
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Virgile,"  as  was  said  by  that  great  artist  in  words, 
George  Sand.  Hither  she  brought  her  Lucrezia 
Floriana,  who  has  been  identified  with  herself,  and 
Prince  Karol,  in  whom  the  world  recognised 
Chopin ;  and  by  the  side  of  these  clear  waters, 
"  flecked  with  the  blossom  of  peach  and  almond," 
the  actress  and  the  musician  tried  to  live — but  from 
the  nature  of  the  situation  wholly  failed  in  living — 
an  idyllic  life,  while  Lucrezia's  somewhat  sordid  old 
father,  the  lake  fisherman,  was  more  sensibly  em- 
ployed in  mending  his  nets.  Never  was  there  a 
little  lake  of  such  irregular  form  with  scenery  so 
various :  towering  peaks  and  naked  escarpments ; 
lovely  little  bays,  where  the  abundant  olive  groves 
tell  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate ;  islands  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes ;  castellated  isles,  monastic  isles, 
tiny  desert  isles,  which  a  child  would  give  the 
world  to  be  shipwrecked  on  for  the  space  of  one 
summer  noon ;  thickly-populated  village  isles,  with 
pink  and  white  oleanders  filling  up  every  inch  of 
room  left  vacant  between  the  painted  houses  which 
hang  over  the  water,  so  that  the  babies  would 
certainly  fall  in  were  it  not  for  their  fears  of  a 
fay  of  the  Lorelei  family  who  dwells  at  the  bottom. 
"  Take  care,  or  the  Maddalena  will  thrust  a  hand 
out  and  draw  you  down,"  say  the  mothers;  and 
the  little  ones,  thus  admonished,  are  wisely  shy  of 
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leaning  out  of  window.  The  biggest  island  (which 
is  also  the  largest  by  far  of  any  on  the  Italian 
lakes)  is  called  Monte  Isola.  A  sort  of  Teneriffe, 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  out  of  the  water,  it 
presents  on  its  southern  side  a  sheer  wall  of  rock, 
crowned  by  the  towers  and  battlements  of  the  castle 
of  the  Martinenghi,  roofless  now,  but  still  imposing 
with  its  great  doorway,  over  which  are  engraved 
the  words,  Ex  Alto.  The  other  sides  of  Monte 
Isola  afford  a  sufficient  cornice  to  hold  a  dozen  small 
hamlets  dotted  about  the  shore  at  short  intervals. 

The  strife  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  raged 
up  and  down  the  lake,  and  is  still,  as  it  were, 
symbolised  in  a  tall  tower  standing  near  Predore, 
which  is  cut  clean  in  two  from  top  to  bottom.  Two 
brothers,  representing  the  rival  factions,  inherited 
the  tower,  and  as  they  would  not  hold  it  in  common 
it  was  agreed  to  execute  upon  it  the  judgment 
of  Solomon.  In  spite  of  the  best  architectural 
skill  being  called  into  requisition  one  half  toppled 
down  just  as  the  operation  was  completed,  and 
there  it  lies  still  upon  the  ground,  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  This,  at  least,  is  the  local  legend,  and 
he  would  be  a  rash  man  who,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Predore,  should  gainsay  it.  History,  more 
prosaic,  relates  that  the  tower  was  reduced  to  its 
present  state  in  1404  by  the  Ghibellines  of  Lovere, 
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and  the  Val  Carjionica,  who  came  down  five 
hundred  strong  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  their 
olive  woods,  which  had  been  carried  out  by  order 
of  the  Guelph  Count  Foresti  of  Predore. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  may  be 
called  the  discoverer  of  the  Lake  of  Iseo,  lived 
at  Lovere  off  and  on  for  eight  or  nine  of  the 
last  years  of  her  life.  *'  I  am  now  in  a  place  the 
most  beautifully  romantic  I  ever  saw  in  my  life," 
she  wrote  to  her  daughter  in  July  1747 ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  first  impressions  continued 
to  the  end.  A  Brescian  doctor  had  advised  her 
to  go  to  Lovere  to  take  the  waters,  which  were, 
I  suppose,  brought  from  Boario  at  the  opening 
of  the  Valle  d'Angolo,  where  there  is  a  source 
which  has  been  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Lovere  reminded  Lady  Mary  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
only  the  mountains  were  six  times  as  high,  and 
were  covered  with  green  moss  or  short  grass, 
diversified  by  tufts  of  trees,  little  woods,  and  here 
and  there  vineyards.  In  1752  she  described  more 
at  length  the  position  of  "this  extraordinary  spot 
of  land,  which  is  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  indeed  does  not  seem  to  be 
destined  by  nature  to  be  inhabited  by  human 
creatures.  .   .  .      The  lake  itself  is  different  from 
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any  other  I  ever  saw  or  read  of,  being  the  colour 
of  the  sea,  rather  deeper  tinged  with  green,  which 
convinces  me  that  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  full  of  minerals,  and,  it  may  be,  rich  in  mines 
yet  undiscovered,  as  well  as  quarries  of  marble, 
from  whence  the  houses  are  ornamented  and 
even  the  streets  paved,  which,  if  polished  and 
laid  with  art,  would  look  like  the  finest  mosaic 
work,  being  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours."  She 
adds  that  the  streets  are  mere  alleys,  unpassable 
for  any  wheel-carriage  except  a  wheel-barrow. 
The  town,  "near  two  miles  long  and  the  figure 
of  a  semi-circle,"  is  a  mixture  of  shops  and  palaces, 
gardens  and  houses.  Some  of  the  palaces  were 
already  in  those  days  tumble-down,  and  to  be 
sold  to  the  first  bidder ;  and  one  of  these  Lady 
Mary  bought,  which  she  confesses  to  the  Countess 
of  Bute  with  the  amusing  diffidence  of  an  im- 
pulsive mother  who  stands  a  little  in  awe  of  her 
daughter's  calmer  judgment.  But  she  never 
regretted  her  purchase,  and  her  natural  good 
spirits  and  power  of  taking  enjoyment  where 
she  could  find  it  prevented  her  from  suffering  from 
ennui.  When  there  was  nothing  else  going  on 
she  could  be  happy  with  her  garden  and  her 
dairy.  In  the  water-drinking  season  there  seems 
to  have  been  no   lack   of  amusements — an  opera 
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which  began  at  ten  p.m.,  and  a  "constant  routine 
of  assemblies  which  they  call  conversations,"  where 
the  gentlemen  appeared  in  light  night-caps  and  light 
night  -  gowns,  and  the  ladies  in  their  stays  and 
smock  sleeves.  "  This  dress,"  she  observes,  "  is 
called  vestimenti  {vesHto  ?)  di  confidenza,  and  they 
do  not  appear  in  it  in  town."  It  must  have  been 
an  odd,  sans  fagon  sort  of  life,  but  withal  gay 
and  friendly ;  and  Lady  Mary,  who  of  all  English 
women  was  the  least  burdened  with  prejudices, 
found  it  pleasant.  It  is  a  life  which  has  departed 
now  out  of  Lovere  and  all  analogous  Italian 
townlets.  I  saw  a  tattered  written  play-bill  an- 
nouncing a  performance  of  marionettes ;  but  the 
opera  is  gone,  and  along  with  it  the  friendly 
society,  which,  if  it  had  all  the  faults,  had  also 
all  the  merits  of  a  family  party.  It  was  a  society 
in  which  people  had  no  doubts  about  their 
neighbours'  antecedents,  no  qualms  as  to  their 
relative  positions,  no  fear  of  receiving  less  re- 
spect than  was  their  due  or  pretension  of  exacting 
more ;  finally,  no  porcupine  susceptibilities,  black 
or  red,  left  or  right,  of  this  partito  or  that,  for 
or  against  the  government  of  the  day.  Gone, 
too,  is  the  abundant  game,  and  if  the  "trouts  as 
large  and  red  as  salmon"  are  not  also  to  be 
counted  with  things  past,  their  number  is,  I  fear, 
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diminishing  year  by  year ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that,  from  a  social  or  gastronomic 
point  of  view,  1747  was  a  better  chosen  date  for 
a  visit  to  Lovere  than  1902.  But  the  beauties 
of  nature  remain,  as  well  as  the  singularly  in- 
teresting natural  formation  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  eminent  geologists.  There 
remain,  too,  for  the  botanist  the  pleasant  fields, 
"  litteralement  dmaill^s  des  plus  belles  fleurs  cham- 
petres  que  produise  la  Lombardie,"  which  were 
noticed  by  George  Sand.  With  its  present  ac- 
cessibility the  lake  is  likely  to  become  gradually 
known  to  English  tourists.  Gabriele  Rosa's 
Guida  al  Lago  cCIseo  may  be  recommended 
to  intending  visitors.  In  another  of  his  works, 
Dialetti,  Costumi  e  Tradzioni  nelle  Province  di 
Bergamo  e  di  Brescia^  the  author  discussed  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Iseo,  which 
was  long  a  crux  to  philologists.  Hebrew  and 
Celtic  scholars  have  claimed  it  for  their  own, 
but  Rosa  believed  that  it  was  derived  from  I  sis. 
The  cult  of  I  sis  was  probably  established  on 
these  shores  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  it  may  have  lingered  on  far  into 
Christian  times.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  a  part  of  the  population  was 
still  Pagan  in  the  ninth  century. 
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L — The  Peasants 

In  the  course  of  the  last  century  the  population 
of  Italy  more  than  doubled.  In  1800  it  was 
estimated  at  less  than  fifteen  millions :  it  now 
stands  at  32,966,307.  The  fact  is  important 
and  on  the  whole  consoling.  It  might  even  be 
called  the  bow  of  promise  in  a  sky  which,  if  not 
actually  dark,  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  with- 
out clouds.  It  is  better  for  a  nation  to  increase 
than  to  decrease,  as  Italy's  immediate  neighbour 
is  doing ;  a  people  may  hope  whose  vital 
statistics  show  thirty  -  eight  births  as  against 
twenty-six  deaths.  It  is,  above  all,  welcome 
news  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  human 
life  has  gained  four  years.  But  if  there  is 
reason  for  congratulation  in  this  rapid  rise,  it 
should  not  be  ignored  among  the  factors  which 
have  led  to  the  present  disturbance  in  the 
economic  state  of  Italy.     A  large  population  may 

be   ultimately   a    source    of  wealth   and    strength, 
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but  a  nation  can  scarcely  double  its  numbers 
without  experiencing  at  least  a  temporary  strain 
on  its  resources.  The  recent  extraordinary  rate 
of  emigration  has  plainly  a  natural  relation  to 
this  increase.  The  prevailing  feeling  in  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  out-going  tide  is  one  of  regret. 
It  was  reported  in  political  circles  in  Rome  that 
once  when  the  Brazilian  Minister  asked  King 
Humbert  to  use  his  influence  towards  removing 
the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  emigrants, 
the  King  replied  :  '*  But  you  carry  off  my  good 
peasants,  my  best  soldiers."  "True,  your 
Majesty,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "but  I  carry  them 
off  to  fare  better  than  at  home."  The  sad  stories 
circulated  from  time  to  time  of  cruel  deception 
practised  on  the  more  ignorant  of  the  emigrants 
by  agents  and  speculators,  and  the  bad  treat- 
ment which  they  have  occasionally  received  in 
their  adopted  countries,  have  made  more  impres- 
sion than  the  more  favourable  accounts,  which 
show  the  remark  of  the  Brazilian  Minister  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  borne  out  by  facts.  The 
quarter  of  a  million  Italians  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  form  a  thriving  community,  which  is 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  native  population  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  capacity  and  energy  of 
its  members,   and  also  of  the  greater  prolificness 
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of  the  Italians,  among  whom  the  births  stand  as 
sixty  to  nineteen  of  the  native  Argentines.  At 
Buenos  Ayres  five  million  francs  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  Italian  colony  for  a  hospital,  and 
;!^20,oc)0  was  sent  home  by  the  same  colony  for 
the  Italian  Croce  Rossa,  a  society  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  war  during  the  campaign  in 
Abyssinia.  In  all  the  other  South  American 
States  there  is  a  large  sprinkling  of  Italians,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  cities  and  ports 
is  in  their  hands. 

Besides  the  American  continent,  there  may 
be  a  great  future  for  Italians  in  Australia.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  population  objects  to  coloured 
immigrants,  the  question  of  Queensland,  where,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  northern  races  cannot  do  the 
work  required,  can  only  be  solved  by  Italian 
labour.  Such  Italians  as  have  gone  there  have 
done  very  well.  A  young  woman  of  Rovato, 
named  Anna  Ginocchio,  sought  my  help  to  join 
her  husband  and  father,  who  were  already  out 
there.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Agent-General 
for  Queensland  in  London,  I  was  able  to  send 
her  and  her  children  from  Lombardy  to  Australia, 
vid  London,  an  adventurous  voyage  for  a  young 
creature  with  three  babies,  and  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  any  language  save  her  own.     One 
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thing  which  greatly  assisted  her  was  a  supply  of 
my  own  visiting-cards  with  written  instructions 
on  them  to  railway  guards,  cabmen,  shipping 
agents  and  so  on.  I  shall  always  recollect  with 
how  brave  a  heart  and  smiling  a  face  she  said 
good-bye  to  me  at  Rovato,  a  few  hours  before 
she  started  on  her  long  voyage.  "  Here,"  I 
thought,  "is  a  race  meant  to  spread  over  all 
the  earth ! "  She  writes  to  me  about  every 
six  months,  and  with  her  last  letter  was  one 
written  in  very  fair  English  by  her  eldest  little 
girl. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  absence  of  colonies 
of  real  importance  under  her  own  political 
sway,  Italy  may  look  with  more  satisfaction 
than  sorrow  upon  those  which  her  sons  have 
planted  spontaneously  over  sea.  How  far  can 
she  feel  a  like  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  great  mass  of  her  people  who  remain 
behind  ? 

Before  going  into  particulars,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  quote  a  few  figures  connected  with  the 
agricultural  population  as  a  whole.  According  to 
a  computation  made  by  order  of  Government, 
almost  fifteen  million  Italians  draw  their  means 
of  living  directly  from  the  land.  They  have 
been  classified  as  follows : — 
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_,..,,,  ,  Total  of  every 

Individuals  of  over  15  years  of  age    age  and  sex 
Class  of  Cultivators.  engaged  in  agriculture.  constituting 

the  entire 

Salaried  CulHvalors.  ^en.  Womkm.  Total.       '^^^^ 

indicated. 

Labourers    in   fixed   employ- 
ment  1,164,368     1,288,152    2,452,520    3,451,888 

Gardeners,  horticulturists       .  55.926         12,670         69,596        165,798 

Labourers  not  in  fixed  employ- 
ment       1,562,109        831,471     2,393,580    4,631,031 

Herdsmen,     shepherds     (de- 
pendent)   ....         132,642  15.936        148,578        393.231 

Woodcutters,     charcoal    bur- 
ners    50.716  5,961  56,672        150,353 

Total        .         .      2,965,761     2,155,190     5,120,951     8,792,301 

Other  Categories  of  Cultivators. 

Peasants  working  their  own 

land  ....  973,672  330,909  1,304,581  2,886,550 
Metayers  ....  712,003  279,248  991,251  2,110,805 
Tenant  farmers  .  .  .  313,514  78,770  390,284  929,444 
Agents,  factors  .  .  .  22,878  962  23,840  67,824 
Master  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds         ....  36,998  1,903  38,901  109,684 

Total         .         .      2,059,065        689,792     2,748,857    6,104,307 

Grand  Total      .     5,024,826    2,844,982    7,869,808  14,896,608 


Interesting  and  instructive  as  this  table  is, 
it  fails  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  complicated 
nature  of  Italian  cultivation,  or  of  the  variety  of 
principles  upon  which  the  land  is  held  and  tilled. 
The  forms  of  contract  in  Lombardy  alone  are 
so  numerous  and  so  involved  that  it  would  need 
a  long  work  to  treat  them  exhaustively.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  take  a  general  view.  The 
amount  of  payment  in  money  differs  according 
to  locality,  and  even  were  the  average  correctly 
drawn,  the  idea  conveyed  might  not  be  correct 
because,  in  the  case  of  labourers  in  fixed  employ- 
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ment,  no  account  would  be  taken  of  payment 
in  kind,  and  in  the  case  of  day  labourers  no 
indication  would  be  given  of  the  degree  of 
permanency  of  work  on  which  they  may  reckon. 
The  men  hired  by  day  are  of  two  classes  :  the  first 
comprising  those  who  live  in  or  near  the  place 
where  they  get  work,  the  second  consisting  of 
gangs  of  men  who  come  from  more  or  less 
distant  provinces  for  the  performance  of  particular 
tasks  which  require  especial  knowledge,  such  as 
that  of  gathering  the  mulberry  leaves  and  after- 
wards trimming  the  trees.  These  last  are  the  best 
paid,  but  the  duration  of  their  employment  is  very 
brief,  and  when  it  is  over  they  return  to  their  homes, 
where  many  of  them  are  small  proprietors. 

The  day  labourers,  who  live  near  the  place 
where  they  work,  at  times  earn  good  wages,  but 
they  cannot  reckon  on  employment  for  more  than 
about  five  months  in  the  year ;  in  winter  they  are 
mostly  out  of  work.  Hence  their  position  is  ex- 
tremely precarious.  The  labourers  in  fixed  em- 
ployment are  also  of  two  kinds.  There  are  the 
farm  servants :  these  receive  rations  of  maize  and 
wheat,  lodging,  firewood,  and  a  fourth  of  the  maize 
they  hoe  in  the  summer.  The  amount  paid  to 
them  in  money  varies  in  every  district.  Then 
there  are  the  braccianti  who,  like  the  farm  servants. 
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have  a  share  of  the  maize  and  wheat  and  are 
generally  provided  with  firewood,  but  they  have 
no  rations  and  they  pay  rent.  They  receive  wages 
all  the  year  round,  but  these  are  lower  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  houses  often  have  a  bit  of 
kitchen  garden,  and  sometimes  the  men  are 
allowed  the  use  of  a  plot  on  the  farm,  where  they 
sow  vegetables.  The  farm-servants  keep  chickens, 
and  both  they  and  the  braccianti  cultivate  silk- 
worms, the  profits  on  which  have  always  been 
divided  half-and-half.  The  present  depression  in 
the  Italian  silk  trade  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  Lombard  peasant,  whose  wages,  low  as 
they  are,  have  yet  risen  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  forty  years,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this 
rise  compensates  for  his  loss  on  the  sale  of  the 
cocoons.  At  one  time  the  silk-worms  reared  by 
the  women  and  children  of  a  single  family  might 
bring  in  ^^8  or  even  ^12.  Again,  the  women 
formerly  earned  something  by  spinning  the  silk, 
which  was  done  at  home  on  every  farm ;  now 
this  exists  no  longer  as  a  village  industry,  the 
cocoons  being  all  sent  to  silk  factories. 

I  pass  on  to  the  class  of  mezzajuoli 
{metayers),  which  presents  to  the  student  of  agri- 
cultural economy  by  far  the  most  interesting  picture 
in   Italian   cultivation.     It  has  been  asserted   that 
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the  system  of  Tnezzeria  is  not  really  practised 
except  in  Tuscany — that  in  other  parts  of  Italy  it 
is  replaced  by  spurious  imitations.  What  is  true 
is,  that  in  Tuscany  it  is  more  diffused  as  well  as 
more  successful  than  elsewhere ;  climate,  soil,  the 
character  of  the  people,  all  having  favoured  its 
development  and  continuance.  But  it  is  in- 
accurate to  say  that  the  system  has  not  been 
fairly  tried  out  of  Tuscany.  In  Lombardy 
there  are,  and  have  been  for  a  very  long  period, 
a  considerable  number  of  pure  mezzajuoli,  i.e., 
cultivators  between  whom  and  the  proprietor  the 
value  of  the  whole  farm  produce  is,  or  is  supposed 
to  be,  evenly  divided,  the  peasants  in  most, 
though  not  in  all,  cases  furnishing  the  oxen  and 
the  implements,  and  the  master  repairing  the 
buildings  and  paying  the  land  tax.  A  fairer 
system  than  this,  on  the  face  of  things,  was 
surely  never  invented,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  grew, 
for  mezzeria  is  essentially  a  thing  of  growth  whose 
beginning  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Its  great  attrac- 
tion is  that  it  gives  the  peasant  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  possession  without  the  risks. 
Wherever  the  mezzeria  has  flourished  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  great  fixity  of  tenure,  as  well 
as,  on  the  whole,  by  mutual  goodwill  between  the 
masters  and  the  workers. 
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It  is  painful  to  have  to  admit  that,  at  all  events 
in  North  Italy,  this  system,  admirable  if  not  in 
actually  forcing  from  the  earth  all  that  it  can 
produce,  at  least  in  contributing  in  a  high  degree 
to  human  happiness,  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
incapacity  to  bear  the  strain  imposed  on  it.  To 
illustrate  in  what  way  it  is  breaking  down  a 
particular  case  may  be  cited.  A  family  named 
Bonzanini  work  about  fifteen  acres  of  a  farm  on  the 
Lake  of  Garda.  The  land  grows  olives,  vines, 
maize  and  vegetables.  The  peasants  also  rear 
silk-worms,  and  keep  a  cow,  a  goat  and  some 
dozen  fowls.  The  master  in  this  instance  furnishes 
the  oxen,  and  if  the  maize  grown  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  family  he  makes  good  the  deficiency.  One 
would  say  that  these  peasants  ought  to  be  well  off, 
but  they  are  unable  to  keep  out  of  debt  to  the 
master,  and  if  their  cow  dies  a  new  one  is  bought 
which  is  booked  to  the  debt,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter.  After  paying  the  taxes  the  pro- 
prietor's half  of  the  profits  completely  disappears, 
and  had  he  no  other  source  of  income  than 
property  such  as  this,  it  is  plain  that  he  would 
starve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hundreds  of  land- 
lords have  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  their 
perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  the 
mezzajuoli    when,    what    with    the    falling    off   of 
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profits  and  putting  on  of  taxes,  that  attempt  was 
a  hopeless  one. 

It  is  not  useless  to  point  out  that  in  the  case 
above  stated,  and  in  thousands  like  it,  had  the 
mezzajuolo  been  a  small  proprietor,  had  he  been 
obliged  to  pay  the  taxes,  to  provide  the  oxen,  to 
replace  his  own  cow,  borrowing  from  usurers  at  a 
ruinous  rate  of  interest,  he  must  have  inevitably- 
gone  to  the  wall  long  ago.  The  Bonzanini  were, 
in  fact,  small  proprietors  who  had  failed  before  they 
came  to  their  present  abode.  All  mezzeria  property 
is  not  in  such  straits  as  this,  but  that  any  of  it,  in 
the  north,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state  may  be 
doubted.  For  the  system  to  answer  two  things 
seem  necessary :  moderate  taxation  and  good 
profits  on  at  least  one  article  of  produce.  The  last 
condition  was  for  a  long  time  fulfilled  by  the  silk- 
worms. The  landlord  willingly  advanced  even 
considerable  sums  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  refunded  after  the  sale  of  the  cocoons  ; 
and  the  debt  was  invariably  acquitted.  Now  the 
landlord  still  sometimes  lends  money  to  his  peasants, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  gets  it  back.  And  this, 
not  because  the  peasants  are  dishonest  and  will  not 
pay,  but  because  they  cannot.  Two  other  things 
are  wanted  to  make  the  mezzajuolo  really 
prosperous  :    an    intense    power    of   work    and    a 
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primitive  conception  of  life.  Men  cannot  do  such 
tasks  as  they  did  once.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
industry  or  idleness  :  the  faculty  of  getting  through 
work  seems  to  have  notably  decreased.  (I  have 
frequently  heard  the  same  complaint  in  the  rural 
districts  of  England.)  Now  in  any  system  of  small 
cultivation,  whether  dependent  or  independent,  this 
faculty  is  most  essential.  The  Italian  peasant 
works  unceasingly  enough  ;  at  three  in  the  summer 
mornings  he  is  at  his  post.  But  the  feats  of  swift, 
triumphant  labour  that  were  heard  of  once  are 
heard  of  no  more. 

Then  as  to  primitive  manners.  The  falling  off 
of  respect  to  the  head  of  the  house  is  a  noticeable 
fact  among  all  classes  in  Italy.  Children  are 
beginning  to  have  very  little  reverence  for  their 
parents  or  for  any  authority  whatsoever.  Lads  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  wish  to  go  forth  and  enter 
employment  as  day-labourers  or  bricklayers* 
assistants,  etc.,  so  that  they  may  call  their  poor 
earnings  their  own.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  but  not  with  the  exigencies  of 
small  cultivation.  The  old  co-operative  plan  used 
to  be  practised  in  Lombardy  even  among  the  farm 
servants,  and  here  and  there  it  is  so  still.  On  our 
estate  at  Roccafranca  a  family  of  seventeen  farm 
servants    live    together;    the   wife    of    the   oldest 
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member  is  Massaja,  and  her  eldest  son  (not  her 
husband)  is  Regissore :  these  two  rule  the  rest 
with  a  benevolent  despotism.  One  of  the  main 
advantages  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  the  security 
which  it  gives  against  pauperism ;  if  one  of  the 
household  falls  ill,  he  can  be  nursed  at  home,  at  the 
common  expense,  and  misfortunes  such  as  the  loss 
of  cattle  can  be  remedied  out  of  the  common  funds. 
But  for  this  patriarchal  institution  to  succeed 
requires  the  prevalence  of  an  antique  conservatism 
which  is  daily  being  undermined  by  elementary 
education  and  military  service.  Grown-up  men  and 
women  will  not  long  be  content  to  ask  leave  of  the 
house-mother  before  they  buy  themselves  a  new  pair 
of  shoes,  especially  when  the  shoes  are  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  money  earned  by  their  own  labour.  A 
thing  which  must  have  struck  anyone  who  has  per- 
sonal knowledsfe  of  the  working  of  small  cultivation 
in  any  form  is  that,  while  the  theory  of  small  hold- 
ings has  become  an  article  of  faith  with  the  advanced 
party  all  over  Europe,  the  chiefest  moral  need  of 
the  small  holder  is  that  he  should  be  what  would 
be  esteemed  nowadays  a  somewhat  backward 
person.  The  typical  peasant  of  fifty  years  ago, 
whom  old  agriculturists  would  fain  recall,  was  a 
man  of  great  intelligence  within  his  own  limits,  but 
these    limits    were    narrow.     This    man    had    no 
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ambition  to  be  better  or  wiser  than  his  fathers  were, 
he  resented  novelties  as  the  invention  of  the  evil 
one,  he  had  his  beasts  blessed  by  the  parish  priest 
on  St  Anthony's  day,  and  he  would  have  cut  off 
his  right  hand  sooner  than  plant  potatoes  when  the 
moon  was  on  the  wane,  or  cut  down  firewood  when 
it  was  in  its  first  quarter. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  were  the  small  culti- 
vators more  enlightened  they  would  be  able  to 
introduce  better  and  newer  methods  of  land- 
culture.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  principles  of  improved  farming 
are  more  applicable  to  large  holdings  than  to  small. 
It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  peasants'  method, 
the  fruits  of  immemorial  experience,  may  not  be 
actually  the  best  adapted  to  the  semi-mountainous 
regions  of  which  so  great  a  part  of  Italy  is 
composed. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  prospects  of  the  mezza- 
juolo  have  been  affected  by  the  cheapening  of 
values  not  less  than  those  of  other  Italian 
agriculturists ;  yet  I  would  not  take  leave  of  him 
without  suggesting  that  the  experiment  be  tried 
of  introducing  the  mezzeria  system  into  England. 
There  are  rich  capitalists  who  would  not  be  greatly 
the  worse  if  the  venture  failed.  The  English 
labourer's    adaptability    as     a     peasant  -  holder    is 
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almost  an  unknown  quantity :  this  would  be  an 
excellent  way  of  testing  it.  And  since  English 
soil  yields  threefold  the  crops  produced  in  Italy, 
the  experiment  might  succeed  well,  even  in  these 
hard  times. 

The  personal  administration  of  such  property 
is  troublesome — that  is  one  of  its  drawbacks  from 
the  landlord's  point  of  view.  Probably  the  best 
plan  in  England,  as  it  has  proved  in  Italy,  would 
be  the  appointment  of  the  most  trusted  of  the 
peasants  as  intermediary  between  the  contracting 
parties.  It  may  happen  that  a  man  in  this  position 
cheats  his  master  and  tyrannises  over  his  fellow- 
mezzajuoli,  but  the  trust  reposed  in  the  Italian 
fattori  is  fairly  justified,  while  the  existence  of 
such  a  post  is  not  without  its  value  as  offering  a 
legitimate  object  to  the  ambition  of  the  steady  and 
intelligent  peasant  who  may  hope  to  rise  to  be  a 
factor  in  his  turn. 

Besides  mezzeria  pure  and  simple,  there  are  in 
North  Italy  contracts,  by  which  the  peasant  draws 
only  a  third  of  the  profits,  or  by  which  one  article 
of  produce  is  divided  by  half,  another  by  a  third, 
others  by  a  fourth  or  fifth.  All  these  are  evidently 
less  favourable  to  the  cultivators  than  pure  mezzeria. 
They  arise  from  the  poverty  of  the  peasant  pre- 
venting   his     making    any    contribution     towards 
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covering  the  common  expenses,  which  are  excep- 
tionally heavy  in  the  plains,  where  irrigation  is 
necessary ;  or,  it  may  be,  from  the  superior 
quality  of  the  soil,  which  inspires  the  proprietors 
with  the  desire  to  appropriate  more  than  half  the 
profits.  Another  form  of  contract  much  in  use  in 
the  low-lying  lands  is  the  contralto  misto,  by  which 
rent  is  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  a  stated 
quantity  of  wheat.  Of  small  tenants  paying  wholly 
in  money  and  small  proprietors  working  their  own 
land,  the  north  of  Italy  still  affords  many  examples, 
though  the  number,  especially  of  the  second,  is 
reduced  year  by  year,  as  is  the  case,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  a  single  year 
thirty-five  thousand  small  Italian  proprietors  ceased 
to  exist.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  even  now 
all  the  small  holders  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  with 
good  fortune  and  unflagging  industry  they  may 
still  enjoy  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity.  While  all 
goes  well  they  possess  a  twofold  superiority  over 
the  large  proprietor  in  the  smallness  of  their  ex- 
penses and  the  fewness  of  their  wants.  An 
unlooked-for  gain,  which  would  be  inappreciable 
to  a  large  landowner,  suffices  to  raise  a  poor  man, 
for  the  time  being,  from  strained  into  easy  circum- 
stances. But  if  good  luck  exercises  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  lot  of  the  small  tenant  or  proprietor, 
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the  same  in  a  yet  stronger  sense  is  true  of  bad 
luck.  Herein  lies  his  weakness  —  a  weakness 
nowhere  felt  more  than  in  Lombardy,  where  on 
nearly  every  summer  day  there  is  a  thunderstorm 
in  one  place  or  another,  accompanied  by  hail,  the 
dreadful  grandine  which  frequently  destroys  the 
entire  standing  crops  on  a  farm  in  the  space  of 
ten  minutes.  When  once  things  begin  to  go 
wrong  through  a  hailstorm,  the  loss  of  his  beasts, 
which  are  much  more  subject  to  disease  than 
formerly,  the  failure  of  his  silk-worms,  the  blight 
of  his  vines,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  peasant 
to  recover  himself.  The  profits  that  he  used  to 
make  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  lay  by 
something  for  an  evil  day,  and  he  could  borrow 
at  a  low  interest  because  it  was  reasonably  probable 
that  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  at  an  early 
date.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  peasant  who 
begins  to  go  down  hill  does  not  stop  till  he  has 
reached  the  bottom. 

For  the  rest,  the  small  peasant-holder  has  a 
triad  of  evil  genii  always  waiting  to  devour  him, 
the  usurer,  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  lawyer.  The 
usurer  lends  at  a  ruinous  interest  the  money  which 
too  often  is  needed  to  pay  the  tax-gatherer. 

After  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  usurer  comes 
the  lawyer.     The  Italian  Bar  can  boast  of  many 
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highly  honourable  and  distinguished  members,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  anyone  will  contradict  the 
assertion  that  there  are  too  many  lawyers  in  Italy. 
Every  second  man  you  meet  is  an  avvocato.  They 
spring  from  every  social  class,  and  stretch  from  the 
little  bourgeois,  just  aspiring  to  gentility,  to  the 
impoverished  noble.  All  these  men  must  live. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  two-thirds  of  the  law- 
suits, often  of  the  most  painful  kind,  which  arise 
out  of  disputes  as  to  the  division  of  property  on 
the  death  of  the  heads  of  families,  are  instigated 
by  lawyers  in  their  own  interest.  This  of  the 
rich  :  it  stands  to  sense  that  the  advocate  of  the 
poor  is  not  the  most  scrupulous  of  his  order.  A 
peasant  tenant  was  incited  by  a  lawyer  to  embark 
in  a  suit  with  his  landlord  which  only  ended  last 
summer,  after  sixteen  years'  proceedings.  Again 
and  again  the  case  was  given  against  him,  again 
and  again  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  Tribunals, 
Court  of  Appeal  and  Court  of  Cassation,  but  the 
plaintiff  was  only  induced  to  allow  himself  beaten 
after  the  period  named.  He  started  with  being 
well-off  and  ended  in  poverty,  not  to  speak  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  he  had  caused  his  landlord. 
The  peasant  owners  are  still  more  litigious  than 
the  tenants:  "Chi  ha  terra,  ha  guerra,"  runs  the 
proverb.      This   characteristic,  combined   with   the 
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obligatory  division  of  property,  leads  to  the  parcel- 
ment  of  the  land  into  pieces  not  so  big  as  a  lawn 
tennis  court.  As  every  transfer  is  heavily  taxed 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  perpetual  process  of 
division  and  subdivision  tends  both  directly  and 
indirectly  to  impoverish  the  people. 

With  all  his  woes  the  peasant  still  sticks  to 
his  scrap  with  a  desperate  tenacity,  which  seems 
to  show  that,  as  far  as  sentiment  goes,  a  rood 
which  a  man  can  call  his  own  is  after  all  the 
chief  of  earthly  treasures.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  possession  even  of  a  field  breeds  the 
essentially  aristocratic  feeling  which  scorns  outward 
signs  of  superiority.  This  has  its  good,  but 
it  has  also  its  bad  side,  since  it  makes  the 
prosperous  peasant  proprietor  often  unduly 
tolerant  of  a  most  unsanitary  and  unlovely 
dwelling. 

When  property  is  sold  by  order  of  the  State 
to  cover  arrears  of  taxes,  an  auction  takes  place 
of  which  the  many  expenses  must  be  paid  out 
of  what  remains  of  the  sum  realised  after  the 
deduction  of  the  amount  standing  due ;  very 
little  therefore  falls  to  the  late  owner  to  help 
him  to  set  up  again  in  life.  When  a  man  dies, 
each  of  his  heirs  fondly  hopes  to  be  able  to  exist 
on  his  part  of  the  division,   however   small  it  be. 
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Thus  the  minute  parcelment  which  is  the  grave 
of  peasant  properties  goes  on  unchecked.  In 
France  the  peasants  have  few  children,  and  the 
problem  has  been  solved  in  that  way.  In  Italy 
they  have  many  ("  indeed,"  said  one  observer, 
"they  have  nothing  else"),  and  at  a  moderate 
computation  the  grandchildren  of  a  man  who 
has  ten  acres  may  find  themselves  reduced  to 
half  an  acre  a  piece.  The  best  chance  for  peasant 
proprietorships  might  be  a  stringent  law  of 
primogeniture. 

In  spite  of  the  suffering  which  does  certainly 
exist  to  some  extent  amongst  the  peasants  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions,  they  have  not  the  appear- 
ance or  the  manners  of  people  whose  life  possesses 
no  brighter  side.  They  are  brave  in  adversity, 
and  a  little  makes  them  happy.  On  Sundays 
the  roads  are  thronged  with  country  folk,  the 
men  wearing  a  clean  white  shirt,  and  the  women 
a  bright  handkerchief  about  their  necks.  The 
practice  of  passing  the  winter  evenings  in  a  swept 
corner  of  the  stable  is  going  out,  but  it  never 
indicated  extreme  misery ;  the  hours  so  passed 
were  some  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  peasants 
lives  :  it  was  the  time  when  the  old  ones  gossiped 
and  the  young  ones  made  love,  the  time  when 
folk-stories   and    folk-songs    were   told   and   sung. 
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Only  in  exceptional  cases  was  the  stable  ever 
used  as  a  sleeping  place.  Most  of  the  Lombard 
cottages  contain  a  tolerable  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  cultivation 
of  silk-worms  has  had  a  good  effect,  because  many 
rooms  are  needed  for  the  disposal  of  the  trays 
of  bachi,  which  also  require  a  scrupulous  attention 
to  cleanliness.  The  walls  are  often  whitewashed 
before  the  breeding  season  begins.  In  summer 
many  of  the  men  sleep  out  of  doors,  nor  can  they 
be  broken  of  the  habit,  which  much  conduces  to 
the  prevalence  of  fever.  Even  in  good  houses 
a  defect  which  is  almost  always  present  is  the 
gloominess  of  the  kitchen  or  keeping  room,  to 
which  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  door  gives 
enough  light  and  ventilation.  The  upper  rooms 
have  pretty  large  windows  with  outside  shutters  ; 
glass  is  often  partly  and  sometimes  wholly  lacking, 
paper  being  gummed  into  the  frames  in  its  stead. 
If  the  windows  are  not  fastened  back,  during  the 
summer  storms,  a  precaution  often  neglected,  the 
glass  is  destroyed  wholesale,  and  the  landlords 
get  tired  of  replacing  the  broken  panes. 

The  worst  houses  are  those  which  belonsr  to 
very  poor  proprietors,  or,  again,  to  rich  proprietors 
who  rarely  visit  their  estates.  Absenteeism,  it 
has  often  been    said,  is  the  curse  of   Italy,  but  it 
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is  more  easy  to  point  out  the  evil  than  to  suggest 
a  cure.  Apart  from  the  other  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  make  country  life  unpopular  in  Italy, 
causes  which  may  gradually  disappear,  there  is 
the  not-to-be-surmounted  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rural  districts  do  not  answer  to 
the  requirements  of  an  agreeable  or  desirable 
place  of  residence.  Forty  out  of  the  seventy- 
seven  communes  of  Lombardy  are  officially 
declared  to  be  malarious.  Only  a  high  sense  of 
duty  could  urge  a  proprietor  who  could  go 
elsewhere  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  these 
localities. 

A  falling  off  in  stamina  has  been  noted  among 
agricultural  labourers  in  other  countries  besides 
Italy,  and  various  explanations  have  been  offered, 
but  its  particular  cause  in  the  Italian  northern 
provinces  probably  lies  in  the  increased  cost  and 
inferior  quality  of  the  common  wine.  The  light, 
pure  wine,  which  before  the  vine  disease  cost 
next  to  nothing,  and  acted  as  a  corrective  to 
all  the  defects  of  diet,  has  been  succeeded  by 
wine  which  is  more  heady  and  less  wholesome, 
and  of  which  the  price  places  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  peasant  as  a  daily  beverage.  On  a  feast- 
day  he  may  drink  a  glass  or  two  at  the  osteriuy 
but  being  unaccustomed  to   it,   it   does   him  more 
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harm  than  good,  and  violent  quarrels  are  the 
consequence.  The  Italian  navvy  is  still  a  pro- 
digious worker,  nearly  all  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  of  modern  times  are  the  work  of  his  hand 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  eats  and  drinks  better 
than  the  peasant.  The  rural  poor  cannot  afford 
coffee,  which  is  heavily  taxed,  their  drink  is  water 
and  not  always  pure  water,  and  their  staple  food 
is  maize  flour,  either  prepared  as  polenta  or  made 
into  a  very  indigestible  kind  of  bread.  The  former 
is  the  usual  and  the  less  objectionable  way  of 
eating  it.  Maize  matures  so  late  that  in  wet 
seasons  it  does  not  harden  naturally ;  most  of  the 
rich  proprietors  have  introduced  stoves  for  drying 
the  o-rain,  but  the  peasants  are  careless,  and  often 
leave  it  out  in  the  rain  till  it  becomes  mouldy. 
Polenta  forms  the  unfailing  morning  meal ;  for 
dinner  there  is  sometimes  a  minestra  or  soup  made 
of  rice  or  of  the  coarser  Italian  pastes,  with 
cabbages  or  turnips  and  a  little  lard.  On  fast-days 
linseed  oil  is  substituted  for  the  lard.  Sausage, 
generally  of  a  home-made  kind,  and  raw  vegetables, 
with  or  without  oil  and  vinegar,  are  added  when 
they  can  be  got,  and  eggs,  cheese  and  dried  fish 
are  luxuries.  On  dairy  farms  the  peasants  get 
a  little   milk   or   butter-milk,  and   mezzajuoli  who 
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keep  a  cow  reserve  a  small  portion  of  the  milk 
for  the  children.  Those  who  keep  chickens  eat 
one  now  and  then,  but  butcher's  meat  is  hardly 
ever  bought  except  for  a  marriage  or  to  make 
broth  for  a  sick  person.  If  a  horse  has  to  be  shot 
the  peasants  are  very  glad  to  eat  the  flesh,  and 
some  are  said  to  also  eat  that  of  animals  which 
die  of  disease.  In  some  parts  hedgehogs,  frogs 
and  snails  are  esteemed  great  delicacies. 

The  death-rate  in  North  Italy  is  lower  than 
in  the  South ;  in  the  province  of  Udine  it  stands 
at  22  in  the  thousand,  in  that  of  Brescia  at  27, 
while  in  the  provinces  of  Ancona  and  of  Foggia 
the  mortality  is  estimated  respectively  at  31  and 
;^^  per  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  consumption  and  rheu- 
matism claim  fewer  victims  than  in  England,  but 
inflammatory  attacks  on  the  lungs  are  as  common 
as  they  are  fatal.  Malarious  fevers,'*either  chronic, 
when  they  slowly  wear  the  life  out  of  the  patient, 
or  acute  (perniciosa),  when  they  kill  in  a  few 
days,  are  frequent  over  all  the  plains,  and  most 
of  all  in  the  districts  where  rice  is  cultivated. 
But  the  most  terrible  disease  of  the  North 
Italian  peasant  is  the  pellagra^  a  sort  of  leprosy 
leading   to  madness,   which  was  not   heard  of  till 

about  a  century    ago,   but    which   within    the  last 
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fifty  years  has  assumed  alarming  proportions. 
There  are  a  few  who  still  adhere  to  the  early 
impression  that  pellagra  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  consumption  of  maize,  but  in  the  higher 
lands  a  maize  diet  does  not  cause  pellagra.  The 
ill-fed  do  not  suffer  from  it  in  the  mountains, 
nor  do  the  well-fed  suffer  from  it  in  the  plains  ; 
hence  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  pellagra 
is  developed  by  the  agency  of  insufficiently 
nutritious  food  taken  in  connection  with  certain 
climatic  conditions.  The  official  statistics  show 
that  the  deaths  due  to  this  cause  have  decreased 
by  half  since  1880;  according  to  the  latest 
figures  they  had  fallen  to  1695  i^  twelve  months. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  diminution  of 
fatal  cases  proves  rather  that  the  sick  are  better 
cared  for  than  that  the  disease  is  being  stamped 
out.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  at  the  hospitals 
to  keep  patients  for  longer  and  longer  periods, 
because  it  is  seen  that,  however  perfect  is  the 
appearance  of  their  cure,  they  almost  always 
fall  ill  again  when  they  return  to  their  former 
life.  The  cure  for  pellagra  (and  it  is  a  sure  one 
in  the  earlier  stages)  is  simply  meat  and  wine : 
in  their  own  homes  the  sufferers  can  have  neither. 
The  relapse  is  often  accompanied  by  suicidal 
mania.     Don    Antonio    Gavioli,    parish    priest    of 
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the  village  of  Villaofrossa,  who  had  been  treated 
for  pellagra  in  the  hospital  at  Mantua,  and  after- 
wards discharged,  drowned  himself  in  a  ditch  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
the  clergy  fall  victims  to  the  "  hunger  disease " 
in  common  with  their  flocks  in  a  country  where, 
a  short  time  ago,  there  were  many  priests  re- 
ceiving less  than  ;^I5  per  annum.  The  minimum 
stipend  is  now  raised  to  500  lire,  or  ;^20. 

It  is  certain  that  the  prevention  of  the  pellagra 
might  be  effected  to  a  great  extent  by  the  adoption 
of  good  wheaten  bread  as  a  general  article  of  food. 
Maize  (when  sound)  may  be  perfectly  wholesome, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  poor  in  nutritious 
qualities.  The  three  chief  reasons  why  the  North 
Italian  peasant  eats  but  little  bread  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : — (i)  Wheat,  though  now  selling  at  a 
price  so  low  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  farmer,  is  still 
slightly  dearer  than  maize,  which  is,  moreover,  as 
has  been  seen,  given  under  certain  circumstances 
in  part  payment  of  wages.  (2)  Bakers'  bread  has 
not  been  so  cheap  as  the  price  of  wheat  would  make 
one  expect,  because  by  a  strange  anomaly,  though 
corn  was  so  lightly  taxed,  flour  till  now  was  subject 
to  local  impositions  {dazio  consumo)  which,  besides 
the  actual  difference,  served  as  an  excuse  to  the 
bakers  for  keeping  up  their  prices.     This  tax  on 
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flour  has  been  just  abolished.  (3)  In  rural  districts 
bread  is  often  so  badly  made  that  the  peasant 
greatly  prefers  his  hot  mess  oi polenta. 

To  remedy  this  defect  the  Rev.  Rinaldo  Anelli 
dedicated  his  life,  with  a  devotion  not  less  laudable 
than  that  of  his  brother  who  went  as  a  missionary 
to  China.  Anelli  was  a  member  of  a  noble  Milanese 
family,  whose  duties  among  the  rural  poor  brought 
to  his  observation  their  ill-nourished  condition.  He 
established  a  co-operative  bakery  in  his  parish 
where  the  villagers  could  have  their  bread  baked  at 
the  lowest  cost  and  in  the  best  manner.  The  trial 
succeeded  ;  the  Abate  became  a  famous  man  for  the 
moment,  and  was  applauded  in  liberal  quarters  more 
perhaps  than  pleased  his  religious  superiors.  Then 
he  was  rather  forgotten,  but  his  philanthropic 
ambition  was  roused ;  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye 
forni  Anelli  all  over  the  country ;  he  embarked  in 
magnificent  plans  and  fell  into  financial  difficulties. 
One  grey,  dismal  winter  afternoon  a  friend,  who  was 
calling  on  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Milan,  said 
suddenly:  "Who  do  you  think  has  just  committed 
suicide  by  shooting  himself  with  a  revolver  on  a 
bench  in  the  Gardens  ?  The  Abate  Anelli."  They 
gave  him  an  imposing  funeral  next  day. 
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II. — The  Masters 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the  beginnings 
of  things.  The  beginning  of  Socialism  in  Italy 
dates  from  seventeen  years  ago ;  few  remember 
now  the  circumstances  attending  its  birth,  but 
they  caused  no  small  excitement  at  the  time.  In 
the  last  days  of  the  Carnival  of  1885,  at  Com- 
messaggio,  in  the  Mantovano,  the  peasant  pro- 
letariat got  up  a  masquerade  which  was  to  be  seen 
by  anyone  passing  through  the  public  place  of 
that  village.  Part  of  the  peasants,  dressed  up  in 
imitation  of  gentlefolks,  sat  at  a  table  eating, 
drinking  and  merrymaking.  Then,  of  a  sudden, 
a  crowd  of  other  peasants,  barefoot  and  in  rags, 
rushed  on  the  scene,  chased  away  the  revellers 
with  groans  and  hisses  and  cries  of  "Death!" 
and  took  their  places  at  the  banquet. 

The  grim  meaning  of  this  characteristic  per- 
formance does  not,  I  think,  require  any  explanation. 
It  served  as  lever  de  rideau  to  more  serious 
business.  After  Easter,  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Mantuan  province,  the  ferment  of  the 
peasant  population  burst  into  action.  On  every 
door,  on  every  wall  was  written,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  mystic    formula,    "  La   boje ! "     The  cry,  "  La 
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boje  !  "  rose  from  the  lips  of  throngs  of  men  gather- 
ing and  taking  counsel  together.  At  San  Martino 
dair  Argine  the  women  hired  to  hoe  the  maize, 
who  were  on  strike  for  a  higher  wage,  attacked 
nine  other  women  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
village  to  be  their  substitutes,  and  drove  them 
from  the  field  to  the  triumphant  shout,  "  La  boje  ! 
la  boje  !  "  Such  a  wild  disturbance  as  these  women 
made  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  On 
they  marched,  with  the  most  determined  at  their 
head,  nor  were  they  in  the  least  quieted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  troop  of  carabiniers,  on  which 
they  lavished  their  choicest  eloquence,  till  ultimately 
six  of  the  ringleaders  were  secured  and  taken 
to  prison.  That  evening  the  prison  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude,  who  raised  the  cry,  "La 
boje ! "  till  far  into  the  night. 

La  boje,  appropriate  watchword  of  a  social 
revolution,  means  simply  la  pentola  bolle,  *'  the 
pot  boils " ;  signifying  that  the  work  has  been 
taken  in  hand  and  that  it  prospers. 

That  was  the  beginning ;  the  end  we  have 
not  seen.  Very  different  forecasts  are  made  as 
to  what  that  end  will  be.  While  some  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  the  majority  have 
confidence  that  the  ship  will  gradually  right  itself, 
thanks   to  the    saving    good   sense    and    modera- 
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tion  which  are  at  the  back  of  the  ItaHan  character, 
however  much  obscured  by  superficial  effer- 
vescence. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  strikes  in 
rural  districts,  though  causing  great  incon- 
venience and  even  loss  to  the  landlords,  have 
as  a  rule  concluded  in  tolerably  fair  and  amicable 
arrangements  between  the  parties.  It  has  been 
observed  also,  that  where  the  peasants  felt  that 
they  were  well  treated,  they  have  not  been  want- 
ing in  good  feeling ;  for  instance,  a  band  of 
agitators  came  into  our  walled  property  at  Rovato 
and  induced  the  mowers  to  stop  working.  After, 
however,  the  agitators  were  gone,  the  men 
spontaneously  resumed  work. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
larger  no  less  than  the  smaller  landed  proprietors 
in  Italy  have  suffered  themselves  so  severely  from 
the  various  causes  unfavourably  affecting  Italian 
agriculture  that  they  are  unable  to  do  as  much 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  their 
peasants  as  most  of  them  would  be  very  glad 
to  do,  were  it  possible.  The  Asili  infantilis 
hospitals,  refuges  for  old  age,  soup  -  kitchens 
scattered  all  over  Lombardy,  and  all  founded 
with  the  money  of  the  landlords,  show  that  they 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  poorer 
neighbours,  and  were  the  extent  of  private  charity 
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known  it  would  tell  the  same  tale.  Agriculture 
is  not  the  class  interest  of  the  few  or  of  the 
many ;    it  is  the  collective  interest  of  all. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  terrible  blight  fell  upon  the  two  chief  sources 
of  the  Lombard  farmer's  wealth,  the  vines  and  the 
silk-worms.  The  oidium  destroyed  almost  the 
whole  of  the  vines  of  Lombardy,  vines  which 
yielded  such  delicately  flavoured  wines  that  no 
Lombard  would  drink  the  coarser  vintages  of 
Piedmont.  Hundreds  of  families  which  had  been 
living  in  easy  circumstances  found  themselves 
reduced  to  the  uttermost  want  and  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  property  for  a  mere  nothing.  In 
several  parts  of  Lombardy  {e.g.,  on  the  Riviera 
di  Salo  and  again  in  the  Franciacorta)  more  than 
a  third  of  the  landed  property  changed  hands, 
the  buyers  being  chiefly  people  who  had  made 
money  in  commerce. 

The  silk-worm  disease,  together  with  that  which 
contemporaneously  affected  the  mulberry  trees, 
was  not  less  disastrous  in  its  effects  than  the  otdium. 
Not  long  after  these  two  crushing  calamities 
came  the  disease  of  the  lemon  plants  on  the  Lake 
of  Garda,  which  transformed  what  had  been  a 
good  source  of  income  into  a  source  of  out- 
lay. 
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To  some,  albeit  to  a  limited  extent,  the  failure 
of  the  vines  and  silk-worms  has  now  been  remedied. 
A  new  stock  of  hardier  vines  was  planted,  brought 
chiefly  from  Piedmont.  Like  the  vines  planted 
in  Madeira,  these  vines  imported  into  Lombardy 
are  now  beginning  to  produce  grapes  which  give 
the  same  flavour  to  the  wine  that  it  had  before 
the  destruction  of  the  old  stock.  Plenteous 
sprinklings  of  sulphur  during  the  yearly  growth 
and  development  of  the  plants  hold  the  oidium 
at  bay,  but  there  is  the  new  danger  of  the 
phylloxera,  though,  at  present,  its  ravages  have 
not  been  very  great. 

With  regard  to  the  silk-worm  disease,  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  silk  industry,  which 
at  one  time  seemed  inevitable,  was  warded  off  by 
the  discovery  that  the  worms  proceeding  from 
eggs  brought  from  the  East  were  much  less 
susceptible  to  the  disease  than  those  of  native 
origin.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  practical  interest 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  Lombard  nobility 
takes  in  farming,  that  the  first  to  go  to  Brusa 
to  buy  eggs  was  the  bearer  of  an  historic  name, 
Count  Ignazio  Lana,  of  Borgonato,  who  was 
honourably  connected  with  all  the  efforts  to  im- 
prove either  agriculture  or  the  condition  of  the 
peasant  in  Lombardy  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
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In  time,  of  course,  the  importation  of  silk-worms' 
eggs  became  a  commercial  speculation,  enormous 
quantities  being  brought  from  Japan,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  cheap  enough,  but  a  high  price  is 
set  on  them  by  the  importers.  This  increases 
the  cost  of  silk-worm  raising ;  moreover,  the 
new  stock  has  never  attained  the  hardiness,  the 
sureness,  of  the  old  before  the  disease.  Never- 
theless, in  some  years  the  production  of  cocoons 
is  large,  but  here  intervenes  the  final  misfortune : 
owing  to  the  importation  of  oriental  silk  (though 
it  is  of  inferior  quality),  Italian  cocoons  sell  for 
a  third  of  their  old  value. 

While,  however,  the  individual  proprietor  can 
place  but  small  hopes  in  his  vintage  or  in  his 
silk-worms,  there  are  signs  of  collective  improve- 
ment in  the  wine  and  silk  trade ;  Italian  wines 
are  no  longer  unknown  under  their  own  names 
abroad,  and  the  output  of  silk  from  Milan  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Lyons.  Italian  silks  also  are  be- 
ginning to  be  known  abroad  under  their  own 
names,  and  the  splendid  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
Como  exhibition  of  1899  and  in  Paris  in  1900, 
show  that  they  have  little  to  fear  from  compari- 
son with  the  finest  qualities  made  in  France.  In 
this  industry  the  agriculturist's  loss,  through  low 
prices,  ought  to  be  the  manufacturer's  opportunity. 
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Grain  in  Italy  has  suffered  the  same  fall  in 
value  'as  elsewhere,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  well- 
known  agriculturist  stated  at  a  public  meeting 
that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  entailed  a  loss  of 
9s.  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct, 
but  the  statement  was  made  and  passed  un- 
challenged. 

I  ought  not  to  ignore  the  panacea  proposed 
to  Italian  as  to  English  agriculturists,  namely, 
dairy-farming.  It  is  a  fortunate  fact  that  in  the 
districts  round  Milan,  and  especially  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lodi,  dairy-farming  has  been  carried  on 
with  the  best  results.  Co-operative  dairies  are  now 
springing  up  in  other  provinces,  and  it  is  possible 
almost  everywhere  to  get  excellent  butter,  a  boon 
to  the  English  traveller.  That  the  dairy  farm  is 
becoming  a  source  of  national  wealth  is  not 
doubtful,  but  experience  leads  me  to  think  it 
unlikely  to  prove  a  mine  of  Golconda  to  the 
ordinary  country  gentleman  who  possesses  no 
technical  knowledge  and  who  has  to  trust  to 
others.  In  the  Basse,  the  country  below  Brescia, 
the  hay  is  commonly  sold,  often  at  a  disadvantage, 
to  herdsmen  who  bring  their  herds  down  to  eat 
it  in  the  stables  during  winter.  Lately  several 
proprietors  have  bought  herds  of  their  own, 
but  the   experiment,   which    is   an  expensive   one, 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  much 
success.  I  know  the  history  of  one  such  herd. 
In  the  first  year  nearly  all  the  calves  died,  and 
the  whole  of  the  cheese  made  (5000  lbs.)  was 
defective.  In  the  second  year  the  cows,  which 
had  cost,  on  an  average,  £20  a  head,  were  sold  off 
at  £Z  or  £\2.  For  successful  dairy-farming  either 
the  master  must  understand  the  business  himself 
and  be  prepared  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
personal  superintendence,  or  he  must  have  efficient 
and  trustworthy  servants,  and  these  are  not  easily 
found. 

Over  and  above  the  other  woes  of  the 
Lombard  agriculturist,  there  is  the  weight  of 
taxation,  of  which,  for  reasons  too  complicated 
to  be  explained  here,  he  has  borne  far  more 
than  his  equal  share  with  the  rest  of  Italy. 
The  patience  with  which  the  landed  gentry 
of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  have  supported  the 
load  imposed  on  them  has  been  truly  admirable. 
It  has  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  burdens 
with  which  they  have  been  weighted  by  the 
Government  of  free  Italy  came  on  the  top  of 
untold  sacrifices  undergone  by  them  in  mak- 
ing Italy  free.  Apart  from  the  sacrifice  of  blood 
spent  on  the  battlefield,  of  the  best  years  of 
life   wasted   in   prison,    the   gentle   class   in    Lom- 
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bardy  and  Venetia  paid  for  their  patriotism,  in 
the  sense  of  pecuniary  loss,  at  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  Italians.  After  1849  there  was  hardly 
a  family  bearing  an  ancient  name  that  was  not 
subjected  to  exorbitant  fines,  or  to  the  confisca- 
tion or  sequestration  of  its  estates. 

The  schools  of  agriculture  which  have  been 
opened  in  various  parts  ought,  in  time,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  class  of  agents, 
stewards  and  bailiffs  which,  in  Italy,  holds  a 
position  of  extreme  importance. 

That  the  men  trained  in  such  schools  are 
occasionally  too  eager  to  try  new  methods ;  that, 
having  seen  operations  planned  on  a  large  scale, 
they  are  apt  to  disregard  the  exigencies  and 
particularly  the  financial  limitations  of  the  working 
of  moderate  sized  farms,  may  be — as  it  is  alleged 
to  be — true.  But  the  ultimate  utility  of  these 
institutions  cannot  be  called  in  question.  Some  of 
the  schools  are  supported  by  public  money ;  others 
owe  their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  private 
individuals,  as  the  new  scuola  dagricoltura  of 
Orzivecchi,  for  the  creation  of  which  a  gentleman 
named  Pastori  bequeathed  the  sum  of  ;^40,ooo. 
Count  L.  Bettoni  has  established  a  Horticultural 
School  at  Bogliaco  with  a  view  to  fostering  the 
cultivation    of  fruit   and    vegetables.       It   may   be 
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doubted  whether  the  Lake  of  Garda  will  be  able 
ever  to  compete  in  early  produce  with  the  Genoese 
Riviera,  or  even  with  Acqui  in  Piedmont,  where  the 
hot  springs  are  utilised  for  artificial  forcing,  but 
that  vegetables  and  fruit  of  a  very  fine  quality  can 
be  grown  on  these  sunny  shores  has  been  long  a 
proved  fact. 

After  the  school  comes  the  object-lesson  ;  an 
account  of  Lombard  agriculture  would  be  mislead- 
ing which  did  not  give  some  idea  of  the  noble 
endeavours  that  are  being  made,  here  and  there, 
by  landowners,  who  are  also  great  capitalists,  to 
overcome  all  hindrances  and  inaugurate  a  reign  of 
peace  and  plenty  by  sheer  force  of  will  and  courage 
in  spending.  I  will  take  as  an  illustration  the  case 
of  Baron  Raimondo  Franchetti,  an  offshoot  of  the 
wealthy  Jewish  family  of  that  name,  who  bought 
the  estate  of  Canedole,  in  the  province  of  Mantua, 
including  the  village  and  other  near-lying  property, 
in  all  five  thousand  acres,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  carrying  out  his  private  views  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  made  of  landed  property.  Before  long  he 
had  revolutionised  the  methods  of  cultivation, 
carefully  keeping,  however,  so  much  of  the  old 
system  as  seemed  to  answer  best  to  local  re- 
quirements. 

Steam  ploughs   were   set   in   motion   over   the 
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large  extent  of  level  arable  land,  hydraulic  machines 
were  introduced  to  thresh  the  wheat,  mill  the  rice, 
husk  the  maize,  saw  the  wood,  grind  the  sulphur 
for  the  vines ;  the  functions  of  sower  and  reaper 
were  performed  by  their  modern  mechanical 
substitutes ;  new  inventions  or  improvements  in 
agricultural  machinery  were  being  constantly  put 
on  trial,  to  be  brought  into  use  if  found  serviceable. 
The  labour  of  five  hundred  oxen,  eighty  horses,  and 
twelve  mules  was  employed  on  the  land,  which  was 
enriched  by  the  manure  out  of  their  stables, 
supplemented  by  liberal  supplies  of  chemical  and 
artificial  manure  ;  Baron  Franchetti  wisely  acting  on 
the  truth  that  this  soil,  which  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  absolutely 
refuses  to  feed  unless  it  is  fed.  Grass  land  in  Italy 
requires  even  more  manuring  than  arable  land ; 
only  the  rice  fields,  which  represent  a  fourth  of  the 
Canedole  property,  can  dispense  with  this  treatment, 
their  fertilisation  being  effected  by  keeping  them 
under  water  for  a  part  of  the  year. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  village  of  Canedole 
belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  here 
Baron  Franchetti  has  instituted  a  truly  paternal 
government.  Nobody  pays  rent ;  the  parish  priest 
and  the  schoolmaster  are  appointed  on  the 
Baron's  nomination,  and  maintained  at  his  expense. 
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The  doctors  told  off  for  the  service  of  the  district 
by  the  Commune  of  Roverbella  receive  a  special 
subsidy,  and  have  carte  blanche  to  order  whatever 
medicines,  food  or  wine  they  may  deem  needful 
for  their  patients.  There  is  a  kindergarten,  where 
sixty  children  are  fed  and  looked  after  during 
the  day.  An  omnibus  is  provided  to  take  the 
children  to  the  kindergarten  and  bring  them  back 
to  their  respective  homes.  This  was  done  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Baroness,  who  had  remarked 
that  the  little  ones  got  their  feet  wet  in  traversing 
the  muddy  roads  in  winter. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  experiment 
remains  to  be  described.  The  village,  barring 
some  improvements,  is  left  as  it  was  when  the 
Baron  bought  it,  but  apart,  at  a  certain  distance,  he 
has  created  a  sort  of  agricultural  colony,  which  forms 
the  heart  and  centre  of  the  administration  of  the 
estate.  This  is  the  so-called  Corte  di  Canedole. 
The  buildings  are  grouped  round  a  vast  courtyard, 
covering  a  space  of  15,000  square  yards,  which  is 
entered  by  a  doorway,  over  which  are  engraved  the 
words  "Labor — Honor. "  Facing  the  entrance  stands 
the  master's  house,  where  he  spends  a  good  deal 
of  his  time,  in  spite  of  the  attractions  of  his  palazzi 
at  Venice  and  Treviso,  and  his  various  villas  in  sites 
more   attractive   than    are   these   Mantuan   plains. 
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Near  at  hand  are  the  dwellings  of  the  steward, 
accountant,  cashier,  secretary  and  technical 
agricultural  agent,  all  of  whom  have  their  meals 
served  from  the  master's  kitchen.  There  are 
workshops  for  blacksmith,  saddler,  carpenter,  brick- 
mason,  etc.  Then  come  the  stables  for  the  farm 
animals,  the  barns  and  granaries,  all  on  a  colossal 
scale ;  a  wash-house,  a  series  of  cottages,  and,  of 
more  recent  construction,  the  stables  reserved  for 
Baron  Franchetti's  stud.  Not  far  off,  but  outside 
the  court,  is  a  building  devoted  to  rearing 
poultry.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  deep  canals 
flushed  with  running  water  and  flanked  by  avenues 
of  plane  trees.  Watchmen  go  their  rounds  through 
the  night,  whistling  at  times  to  remind  the  oxherds 
and  stablemen  of  their  presence.  There  are  no 
dogs.  Smoking  is  rigidly  forbidden,  and  anyone 
who  persists  in  breaking  the  rule,  after  a  first 
warning,  is  dismissed.  A  fire  engine  is  kept 
ready  in  case  of  accidents.  The  workers,  men  and 
women,  come  and  go  to  the  sound  of  bells,  which 
ring,  as  in  a  factory,  at  the  beginning  of  the  day's 
work,  at  meal-times,  and  at  the  hour  of  dismissal. 
The  most  strict  discipline  is  enforced  in  every 
department,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is 
severely  businesslike.  A  fine  orchard  has  been 
planted   near  the   master's  house,  but  there  is  no 
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flower  garden.  The  superior  hands  set  the 
labourers  an  example  of  steady  and  serious  work. 
Yet  the  picture  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  festivities  of  which  the  orreat  court- 
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yard  has  sometimes  been  the  scene.  Once,  in  the 
Carnival,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  gave  a  ball  to 
three  thousand  of  their  peasants,  who  danced  to 
their  hearts'  content  and  were  afterwards  refreshed 
by  a  substantial  supper. 

The  extent  to  which  this  model  farm  can  be 
considered  a  financial  success  is,  of  course  only 
known  to  the  Baron  and  his  treasurer ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  proved  a  failure. 
A  very  large  production  counterbalances  in  some 
degree  the  evil  consequences  of  the  present  low 
prices. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  Baron  Franchetti  s 
experiment  —  involving,  as  it  did,  an  immense 
outlay  to  begin  with  —  is  among  the  many  fine 
things  which  it  is  more  easy  to  admire  than  to 
imitate. 

Of  more  practical  encouragement,  because  on  a 
less  vast  and  costly  scale,  are  the  agricultural  ex- 
periences of  the  Marquis  Ildefonso  Stanga,  whose 
father  abandoned  his  ancestral  acres  near  Cremona 
for  the  gayer  life  of  the  Lombard  capital.  Urged 
by  an  old  triend,  a  worthy  priest,  the  Marquis  has 
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told  his  own  story  in  a  few  pages  which  may  fairly 
be  said  to  tend  more  to  edification  than  a  good 
many  sermons. 

The  Marquis  relates  how,  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
school  at  Cremona,  he  sometimes  took  walks  which 
led  him  past  the  deserted  palace  of  his  forefathers, 
and,  young  as  he  was,  he  felt  a  sort  of  compunction 
at  the  sight  of  the  empty  house  with  its  air  of 
melancholy  abandonment.  One  day,  when  on  a 
long  excursion,  one  of  his  school- fellows  told  him 
that  the  land  they  were  crossing  formed  part  of 
his  father's  estate ;  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  own 
ignorance  and,  casting  about  for  something  to  say, 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  fine  field  of  wheat !  "  But 
the  remark  only  covered  him  with  fresh  confusion, 
for  his  companion  said,  laughing,  "  Why,  it  is  not 
wheat — it  is  rye !  " 

Later,  at  Milan,  he  could  not  help  noticing 
how  his  family  lived  in  a  hired  house,  which  was, 
relatively  speaking,  small,  while  the  old  vast  palace 
with  its  pictures  and  its  carved  oak  furniture  lay 
far  away  with  none  to  wake  its  echoes.  He  noticed, 
too,  how  they  had  to  buy  everything  at  about  twice 
its  value — straw,  hay,  oats,  firewood,  flour,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  he  thought  to 
himself:  "Have  not  we  got  all  these  things  over 
there.?" 
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At  the  University  he  studied  law,  like  all  the 
young  Italians  of  good  family,  but  though  he  took 
his  degree,  the  legal  profession  had  no  attractions 
for  him.  He  was  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  and  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  shooting  that  he  paid  his  first 
visits  to  the  estates  which  were  now  his  own.  So 
it  was  that  he  realised  into  what  disorder,  even 
more  moral  than  material,  all  things  had  fallen. 
The  master  was  the  eternal  stranger — almost  the 
eternal  enemy.  The  desire  came  to  him  to  alter 
all  this,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  reading  the  books 
of  the  liberal  Bishop  of  Cremona,  Mgr.  Bonomelli, 
with  whom  the  duties  of  proprietorship  are  a 
favourite  theme. 

Still,  about  one  matter  the  Marquis  felt  nervous  ; 
what  would  his  wife  say  ?  He  does  not  tell  us  if, 
like  Xenophon's  Ischomachus  on  a  similar  occasion, 
he  offered  up  "  prayer  and  sacrifice  "  before  opening 
his  mind,  but  he  confesses  to  have  passed  some 
uneasy  moments.  The  result  exceeded  his  hopes. 
*'  The  companion  of  my  life,"  he  says,  "  crowned 
the  work.  The  arcadian  poesy  with  which  she 
surrounded  the  project  which,  almost  timidly,  I 
laid  before  her,  settled  the  point.  *  Let  us  return 
to  the  plough,'  was  the  cry  which  rose  impetuously 
from  my  breast,  and  that  cry  embodied  the  definite 
and  irrevocable  programme  of  my  life." 
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He  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  though  there  is 
room  in  agriculture  for  the  man  who  works  with 
his  head  as  for  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  amateur.  He  set  himself 
to  master  all  the  secrets  of  practical  and  scientific 
farming,  of  stock-breeding,  wine-making,  agricultural 
machinery,  chemical  accessories.  Compared  with 
the  Pandects  of  Justinian  he  found  this  new  know- 
ledge enlivening  and  inspiriting — which,  of  course, 
simply  means  that  he  had  discovered  the  part  he 
was  fitted  to  play  in  this  world,  the  great  discovery 
on  which  all  happiness  and  all  usefulness  depend, 
but  which  is  oftener  missed  than  made.  His 
progress  was  rapid ;  a  few  months  from  the  time 
when  he  could  not  tell  a  good  ox  from  a  bad  one, 
he  was  appointed  judge  at  a  cattle  show,  and  in  two 
years  he  was  selling  his  wines,  which  before  were 
worth  nothing,  in  elegant  flasks  for  the  tables  of 
the  rich. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  labourers 
the  Marquis  Stanga  employed  all  he  could  find  in 
improvements  and  in  reclaiming  waste  lands — it 
seemed  to  him  a  noble  way  of  using  his  income, 
whatever  the  results  might  be,  while  in  bygone 
days,  when  he  carried  money  to  the  bank,  he  had 
felt  half  like  a  criminal.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
hundred   and   seventy   wheelbarrows    returned,   he 
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was  pleased  to  receive  the  hundred  and  seventy 
"  Buone  sere "  from  the  cheerful  and  contented 
workers.  '*  When  I  had  won  the  soul  of  the 
peasant,"  he  writes,  **only  then  did  I  become 
really  his  master." 

The  Marquis  relates  with  much  pride  the 
following  anecdote.  His  little  daughter  ran  after 
him  in  the  fields  with  the  news  that  she  had  seen 
a  hare.  "Where  is  it."*  Where  did  it  go?"  he 
asked.  "  It  was  like  this,  papa,"  she  answered, 
"it  started  in  the  wheat  and  ran  across  the  rye.'' 
He  took  her  up  and  kissed  her,  with  the  words : 
"  Non  fu  si  grande  il  padre." 

It  is  easy  to  believe  the  writer  of  this  new 
Georgic  when  he  says  that  at  the  evening  meal, 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  "a  great  peace  seems 
to  float  around  us."  And  after  setting  forth  the 
woes  of  the  Italian  agriculturist  I  am  glad  to  end 
with  this  happier  note.  Here  is  a  proprietor  who 
is  not  less  convinced  than  Virgil  that  the  husband- 
man is  happy  if  he  only  knew  it.  Though  there 
are  few,  perhaps,  who  take  so  completely  idyllic  a 
view  of  things  as  this,  yet,  in  spite  of  grievances, 
there  remains,  on  the  whole,  a  general  faith  in  the 
future.  Land  is  still  sought  as  an  investment,  and 
there  are  many  who  still  repeat  the  proverb  :  **  Le 
case  cadono,  i  capitali  faliscono  ma  i  campi  campano." 
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Verdi,  when  on  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  received  the 
condolences  of  an  eminent  Frenchman  on  the 
economic  condition  of  his  country.  The  old  master 
replied  that  certainly  all  was  not  bright,  but  he 
added,  as  if  to  himself:  "While  she  has  her  sun, 
Italy  will  not  starve."  He  was  a  farmer  and  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 


ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  NORTH  ITALIAN 
JOURNEY 

The  tardy  publication  of  Arthur  Young's  auto- 
biography added  a  personality  to  English  literature 
which  will  never  leave  it  again.  We  knew  the 
man's  writings,  or,  at  anyrate,  we  knew  of  them  ; 
now  we  know  the  man :  whimsical,  pathetic, 
enthusiastic,  despairing,  a  born  optimist  whom  one 
cruel  blow  of  fate  perverted  into  a  morbid  victim  of 
religious  mania — for  the  future,  such  as  he  was,  he 
will  not  be  forgotten,  nor  will  "  Bobbin,"  the  darling 
child  whom  he  loved  more  than  it  is  safe  for  human 
hearts  to  love,  and  whose  loss  was  his  ruin,  moral 
as  well  as  mental — for  if  a  little  sorrow  is  good  for 
the  soul,  too  much  sorrow  is  very  bad  for  it,  a  truth 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  this 
deeply  interesting  "Autobiography." 

It  is  singular  that  while  Arthur  Young's  Travels 
in  France  enjoys  the  fame  of  a  classic,  no  one 
appears  to  have  paid  any  heed  to  his  equally  keen 
and  intelligent  observations  in  Italy.  The  Note 
on  agriculture  in  Lombardy  has  not,  like  the 
Travels^  been  reprinted  in  the  Bohn  series,  and  can 
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be  only  read  in  very  old  and  scarce  editions.  This 
Note  occupies  200  quarto  pages,  and  though  partly 
technical,  it  contains  many  details  and  remarks 
which  are  of  general  interest.  With  the  Italian 
excursion  incorporated  in  the  Travels  of  France,  it 
forms  one  of  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  North 
and  Central  Italy  in  the  i8th  century.  It  is  the 
more  valuable  because,  while  descriptions  of  Italian 
towns  at  that  date  are  numerous,  few  writers  of 
books  concerned  themselves  much  about  the  country. 
At  Cannes  the  author  began  to  meet  Italians — 
the  French  Revolution  was  the  only  thing  talked 
about  at  the  table  d'hote,  all  the  Frenchmen  pro- 
nouncing in  its  favour  and  all  the  Italians  against  it 
(September  1787).  Nice  he  found  to  be  already 
a  growing  health  resort ;  the  inhabitants  boasted 
of  having  had  fifty-seven  English  residents  the 
winter  before.  His  first  introduction  to  an  orange 
garden  gave  him  a  shock  :  the  oranges  were  sold  at 
a  high  profit,  and  even  the  family  of  the  owner  did 
not  presume  to  pick  one  here  and  there,  as  the 
whim  prompted.  Oranges  may  no  doubt  be  sold, 
as  well  as  timber  or  corn,  only  let  them,  then,  be 
grown  at  a  distance  from  the  house!  The  con- 
venience and  agreeableness  of  a  garden  much 
depend  on  "a  certain  momentary  and  careless 
consumption."     It  ought  to  suggest  an  open  apart- 
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ment  of  a  residence,  and  should  be  free  from  ideas 
of  gain  or  bargaining.  What  would  he  say  to  the 
active  business  done  with  Covent  Garden  Market 
by  not  a  few  noble  and  wealthy  owners  of  English 
greenhouses  and  fruit-walls  at  the  present  time  ? 

Arthur  Young  crossed  into  Piedmont  by  the  Col 
de  Tenda,  and  though  some  people  imagine  that  the 
love  of  mountains  was  then  in  its  infancy,  his 
appreciation  of  the  grand  scenery  on  that  still  un- 
frequented route  is  as  thorough  as  could  be  that 
of  an  intelligent  traveller  to-day.  Lately  the 
excitement  of  the  journey  has  been  lessened  by  a 
tunnel  which  cuts  off  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  where, 
as  Arthur  Young  mentions,  a  tremendous  local 
wind  often  made  progress  difficult  and  even 
dangerous,  but  the  top  commanded  a  sublime  view. 
He  admirably  describes  the  romantic  little  town  of 
Saorgia  as  being  "stuck  against  the  side  of  a 
mountain  like  a  swallow's  nest  against  the  side  of  a 
house."  Moncalieri,  where  the  Comte  d'Artois  was 
residing,  provokes  the  question,  If  he  was  bored  to 
death  at  Versailles,  what  must  be  his  feelings  here  ? 
Turin  was  full  of  French  fugitives  ;  at  the  inn  where 
Arthur  Young  put  up  the  conversation  turned  on 
burning  chateaux  and  revolted  peasants. 

The  traveller  had  not  been  many  days  at  Turin 
before    he   ascended    La    Superga    on    horseback, 
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where,  he  says,  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
repose  more  magnificently  and,  he  might  have 
added,  more  securely  than  the  Bourbons  at  St 
Denis.  "  The  view  from  the  tower,"  he  writes, 
"is,  I  suppose,  the  finest  farmer s  prospect  in 
Europe.  You  look  down  on  the  greater  part  of 
Piedmont  as  a  map,  and  the  eye  takes  in  Milan  at 
eighty  miles  distance ;  the  whole,  with  such  a 
horizon  of  mountains  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found 
— for  the  enormous  masses  of  snow  which  the  Alps 
present  are  easier  conceived  than  described." 

At  Turin  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
persons  practised  or  interested  in  agriculture  :  he 
had  letters  of  introduction  to  such  in  all  the  cities 
he  visited,  and  one  relation  led  to  another.  He  was 
everywhere  received  with  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
on  which  English  travellers  in  the  old  Italy  could 
count.  Attention  to  strangers  was  still  looked  upon 
as,  in  some  sort,  obligatory,  but  this  does  not 
entirely  explain  a  degree  of  cordiality  which  can 
be  only  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
travelling  Englishman  of  those  days  was,  as  a  rule, 
an  agreeable  person  to  know.  Though  he  was 
certainly  not  without  prejudices,  I  suspect  that  he 
was  more  adaptable,  less  insular,  than  most  of  his 
descendants.  A  point  worth  noticing  is  the 
extremely      friendly      reception     which      English 
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travellers  met  with  from  ecclesiastics,  and  their  own 
anxiety  to  possess  the  acquaintance  of  that  portion 
of  Italian  society.  Circumstances,  some  lying  on 
the  surface,  some  below  it,  have  changed  all  that, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  social  gap  between 
nationalities  and  creeds  is  wider,  not  narrower,  than 
it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Appreciative  as  were  his  new  acquaintances 
of  the  object  of  his  journey,  Arthur  Young  could 
not  induce  many  of  them  to  agree  with  his  two 
favourite  contentions  :  the  universal  virtues  of 
large  holdings,  and  the  universal  demerits  of  the 
form  of  cultivation  which  he  calls  the  metayer 
system,  but  which  in  Italy  is  called  mezzadria. 
As  I  have  already  explained,  these  terms  mean 
a  division  of  the  cost  and  profits  of  cultivation 
between  the  landlord  and  the  peasant.  Arthur 
Young  arrived  with  his  mind  strongly  set  against 
the  system  by  what  he  had  seen  of  it  in  France 
(where,  since  the  Revolution,  the  metayers  have 
become  fewer,  while  the  small  proprietors  have 
much  increased).  On  the  threshold  of  Italy,  at 
Turin,  he  began  to  hear  decided  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  large  farms  which,  it  was 
said,  had  ruined  and  depopulated  Piedmont — 
rendering  it  also  unhealthy  by  the  extension  of 
the    rice-fields.       Large   tracks   of   land    were    re- 
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duced  to  a  desert.  Arthur  Young  objected  that 
between  Cuneo  and  Turin  he  had  seen  an  ap- 
pearance of  immense  cultivation  —  the  whole 
looked  rather  like  a  garden  than  a  farm.  It  was 
then  admitted  that  the  large  estates  were  very 
well  cultivated,  and  that  by  turning  the  land 
into  a  desert  the  speakers  meant  that  the  people 
had  gone  away  or  had  become  miserable.  Arthur 
Young's  comment  is  worth  quoting  because  it  gives 
the  keynote  of  all  his  reflections  on  this  subject : — 

"  We  hear  the  same  story  in  every  country 
that  is  improving  :  while  the  produce  is  eaten  up 
by  a  superfluity  of  idle  hands,  there  is  population 
on  the  spot,  but  it  is  useless  population  :  the  im- 
provement banishes  these  drones  to  towns,  where 
they  become  useful  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  yield  a  market  to  that  land  to  which  they 
were  before  only  a  burden.  No  country  can  be 
really  flourishing  unless  this  take  place ;  nor  can 
there  be  anywhere  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  race 
of  farmers  able  to  give  money  rents,  but  by  the 
destruction  of  metaying.  Does  anyone  imagine 
that  England  would  be  more  rich  and  more 
populous  if  her  farmers  were  turned  into 
metayers  ?     Ridiculous ! " 

The  writer  little  thought  that  in  a  hundred 
years  the  inflow  of  the  country  population  in  the 
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great  towns  would  be  one  of  the  gravest  menaces  to 
social  order,  or  that  the  state  of  English  agriculture 
would  suggest  the  possible  propriety  of  making  a  trial 
even  of  some  form  of  mezzadria  as  a  last  resource  ? 
Arthur  Young  does  not  go  into  the  minute 
differences  in  the  contracts  under  which  the 
system  is  worked  in  Italy  :  he  broadly  mentions 
that  in  some  parts  the  landlord  provides  the  oxen 
and  agricultural  implements,  but  more  generally 
these  are  furnished  by  the  peasant.  It  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  value  of  the  products  and  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
instinctive  dislike  which  an  Englishman  of  in- 
dependent spirit  feels  for  a  compact  by  which 
the  landlord  sees  his  land  practically  in  the 
possession  of  (what  he  would  call)  a  horde  of 
ignorant  peasants,  who  resent  interference  and 
are  by  no  means  admirers  of  progressive  experi- 
ments. Arthur  Young  speaks  with  horror  of  the 
terribly  complicated  accounts  between  master  and 
tenant,  especially  when,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
the  latter  was  in  the  former's  debt  for  advances 
of  money  but  still  more  often  of  food  or  feed. 
It  is  still  true  that  the  mezzajuolo  is  constantly 
in  the  master's  debt,  but  this  is  a  less  ruinous 
state  of  things  for  him  than  to  be  in  the  debt  of 
the  usurer,  as  happens  with  peasant  proprietors. 
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If  the  mezzajuolo  has  not  the  chance  of  rising 
which  is  possessed  by  the  peasant  proprietor  who 
combines  unusual  luck  with  immense  industry,  he 
does  not  sink  so  easily  nor  so  low.  Arthur  Young 
is  never  tired  of  saying  how  much  better  off 
than  either  is  the  well  paid  day-labourer !  But 
the  day-labourer  in  Italy  will  never  be  well  paid 
all  the  year  round,  if,  indeed,  he  is  paid  at  all 
for  the  whole  twelve  months,  because  an  enormous 
number  of  hands  are  required  at  certain  brief 
periods,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
very  few.  It  is  strange  that  no  one  seems  to 
have  made  this  remark  to  Arthur  Young  or  to 
have  pointed  out  that,  under  this  aspect,  a  certain 
superfluity  of  agricultural  population  is  a  sort  of 
necessity.  He  was  dismayed  by  the  large  families 
of  the  mezzajuoli^  but  he  would  have  found  equally 
large  families  among  the  braccianti  (day-labourers) 
or  the  small  proprietors.  A  large  family  is  of  actual 
advantage  to  a  mezzajuolo  if  the  sons  are  willing 
to  stay  at  home  and  work. 

Arthur  Young  adduces  as  one  (as  he  thinks) 
important  reason  for  doing  away  with  the 
mezzajuoli :  the  inevitable  spreading  of  the 
French  Revolution.  "  What  a  temptation  to 
confusion  and  rebellion  is  it  to  have  a  country 
full  of  miserable  metayers,   all  deeply  indebted  to 
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the  seigneur."  Nine-tenths  of  the  people,  he 
says,  would  have  a  direct  interest,  in  such  a 
case,  in  burning  down  the  landlord's  castle  and 
destroying  his  account  books ;  he  stands  alone 
on  the  one  hand,  the  people,  swarming,  on  the 
other.  Now,  it  would  be  quite  different,  he  goes 
on  to  theorise,  on  the  large  and  not  populous 
farms  of  the  plain,  where  there  were  not  "  these 
long  and  dangerous  accounts,"  the  men  being 
paid  in  money.  The  Revolution  did  spread,  and 
the  mezzajuoli  and  small  proprietors  did  revolt — 
but  against  it.  Down  they  came  from  their 
valleys  and  mountains  in  a  spontaneous  and 
terrible  torrent  which  cost  the  French  and  their 
many  sympathisers  (at  first)  among  the  Lombard 
upper  classes  a  little  ocean  of  blood.  At  this 
date  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  far  less 
socialism  among  the  mezzajuoli  than  among  the 
day-labourers  on  the  large  estates  in  the  plains. 

At  Milan,  as  at  Turin,  and  in  all  the  larger 
cities  of  Italy  visited  by  him,  Arthur  Young  was 
struck  by  the  excellence  as  well  as  the  moderate 
prices  of  the  inns.  He  had  been  told  that  Milan 
was  very  dear,  but  he  lived  excellently  for  about 
4s.  a  day,  English.  He  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  general  appearance  of  comfort 
and     even     splendour    (which    is    worth     noting. 
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because  French  writers  have  a  habit  of  imply- 
ing that  North  Italy  was  in  the  Dark  Ages,  as 
far  as  the  amenities  of  life  are  concerned,  until 
the  blessings  of  a  French  occupation  flooded  the 
land  with  light).  What,  he  inquires,  has  done 
it  ?  What  is  the  source  of  all  this  splendour 
and  comfort  ?  To  which  he  answers,  '*  It  is  the 
PLOUGH."  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Lom- 
bardy  proceeded  from  agriculture.  He  was 
pleased  to  find  a  literary  man,  the  Abate 
Amoretti,  in  a  splendid  apartment  of  the  palace 
of  the  Marquis  Cusani,  "  not  poked  like  a  piece 
of  lumber  into  a  garret " ;  it  did  credit  to  the 
Italian  nobility  that  this  was  their  way  of  treat- 
ing men  of  letters. 

He  was  invited  to  visit  several  villas  of  wealthy 
noblemen  near  Milan,  which  excursions  he  com- 
bined, of  course,  with  agricultural  explorations. 
If  the  miles  of  clipped  hedges  and  the  statues  and 
decorations,  more  elaborate  than  any  to  be  seen 
in  France,  were  not  the  sort  of  gardening  that  much 
interested  him,  he  was  delighted  with  the  country 
houses  and  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  he  found  in 
them  ;  he  had  read  in  travellers'  tales  that  there  was 
not  a  clean  house  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  but,  he  says, 
if  that  was  ever  true,  things  are  abundantly  changed. 

Arthur    Young   reached   Lodi  during   the    fair. 
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when  it  has  always  been  the  habit  in  quite  small 
Italian  towns  to  give  first-class  operatic  per- 
formances ;  the  time  of  year  not  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  opera  season  in  the  large  cities, 
the  best  singers  could  be  secured  in  days  when 
the  sums  demanded  even  by  the  greatest  artists 
were  not  exorbitant.  Thus,  to  our  author's 
astonishment,  he  found  in  little  Lodi  a  "  gorgeous 
display "  in  a  small  but  most  elegant  theatre : 
diamonds  and  bright  eyes,  and  dancers  and  dresses, 
which  "  made  me  stare  for  a  little  place  of  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls."  Not 
a  town,  he  says,  in  France  or  England  of  twice 
the  population  ever  exhibited  such  a  spectacle ! 
He  looked  upon  the  fact  as  one  of  political  im- 
portance ;  nor  was  it  isolated — Codogno,  Crema, 
Piacenza,  all  the  small  Italian  towns  had  their 
fine  theatre.  What  prosperity  did  it  not  reveal, 
a  prosperity  founded  purely  on  agriculture. 
"  Water,  clover,  cows,  cheese,  money  and  music ! 
These  are  the  combinations  that  string  Italian 
nerves  to  enjoyment,  and  give  lessons  of  govern- 
ment to  northern  politicians." 

If  Arthur  Young  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
see  any  good  in  the  metayer  system,  there  were 
other  features  in  Italian  husbandry  which  filled 
him  with  respect  and  even  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 
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Most  of  all  he  was  struck  by  the  irrigation  of  the 
Lombard  plains :  "  Such  amazing  exertions  in 
irrigation  that  we  can  have  in  England  no  idea 
of  it."  In  his  JVo^e  on  Agriculture  in  Lombardy 
he  describes  at  length  that  network  of  canals  which 
takes  the  pure  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  lakes 
and  sources  near  the  Alps  to  fertilise  the  vast 
Lombard  plain  as  far  as  the  Po.  These  swift, 
artificial  streams  with  their  wooded  banks,  that 
in  summer  cause  the  whole  of  Lombardy  viewed 
from  a  height  to  appear  a  forest,  are  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  northern  idea  of  a  sluggish 
and  dismal  canal.  It  was  not,  however,  from  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view  that  Arthur  Young  looked 
at  them,  but  as,  perhaps,  the  highest  triumph  of 
agricultural  industry  ever  achieved  by  man.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  several  of  the 
canals  still  in  use  date  from  Roman  times,  but  he 
rightly  asserts  that  irrigation  was  well  understood 
and  admirably  practised  in  Lombardy  at  a  time 
when  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  were  plunged 
in  barbarism.  He  mentions  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
services  in  uniting  the  two  canals  of  Milan,  and 
dwells  upon  the  fact  that  these  great  works  were 
constantly  being  extended  and  improved  by  the 
sheer  force  of  will  and  enterprise  during  periods 
when,  with  brief  intervals,  the  country  was  desolated 
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with  war  and  havoc.  He  dismisses  a  notion 
which  seems  to  have  been  then  prevalent  that 
it  was  the  Crusaders,  "  those  frantic  enthusiasts," 
who  brought  home  and  disseminated  the  methods 
of  irrigation  learnt  by  them  in  the  East.  The  wise 
Theodoric,  as  he  reminds  us,  interested  himself  in 
Italian  irrigation  long  before  the  Crusades.  He 
concludes  the  subject  with  affirming  that  the 
"noble  exertions"  made  and  perfected  in 
Lombardy  cannot  be  matched  by  any  effort  in 
any  walk  of  agriculture  to  be  seen  in  England, 
and  that  they  must  fill  the  English  agriculturist 
with  envy  and  admiration ;  he  sums  up  the  im- 
pression left  upon  him  in  the  words  :  "  It  is  equally 
worthy  of  notice  that  thus  subsisting  by  agriculture 
and  importing  manufactures,  these  countries 
must  be  ranked  among  the  most  flourishing  in 
the  world ;  abounding  with  large  and  magnificent 
towns  decorated  in  a  manner  that  sets  all  com- 
parison at  defiance ;  the  country  everywhere  cut 
by  canals  of  navigation  or  irrigation ;  many  of  the 
roads  splendid ;  an  immense  population  and  such 
public  revenues  that  if  Italy  were  united  under  one 
head,  she  would  be  classed  among  the  first  powers  in 
Europe^  All  that  had  been  done  had  been  done 
"under  Governments  not  the  best";  a  hundred 
years   of    freedom   would    make    the    Italians    "  in 
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every  respect  a  greater,  richer  and  more  flourishing 

people  than  we  can  possibly  pretend  to  be." 

The  dark  spot  in  so  smiling  a  picture  was  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  Arthur  Young  was  no 
more  favourably  impressed  by  the  mezzajuoli 
and  petty  proprietors  in  Italy  than  he  had  been 
in  France.  Perhaps  he  gives  too  much  importance 
to  certain  external  facts  which  have  mainly  to  do 
with  custom,  such  as  the  use  of  stables  to  sit  in. 
A  spacious  ox-stable,  with  a  cleanly-swept  paved 
space  in  it  on  which  are  set  forms  or  chairs,  is  not 
a  squalid  or  disagreeable  place  except  on  account 
of  the  unpleasantly  high  temperature  caused  in 
winter  by  keeping  all  the  apertures  shut,  but  this 
heat  is  precisely  what  the  peasants  like.  The 
stable  is  or  was  (as  I  have  said  already)  the 
scene  of  the  peasant's  happiest  hours ;  there, 
in  the  evenings,  the  young  people  met  and 
sometimes  danced  but  oftener  improvised  songs, 
each  one  taking  up  the  chain  where  the  former 
singer  had  left  it  off.  There,  too,  the  old  folks  told 
stories  of  fairies  and  bewitched  princesses  and  in- 
vulnerable knights.  There,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
the  children  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
those  of  their  elders  who  had  not  gone  to  the 
midnight  Mass  in  the  hopes  of  finding  out  for 
themselves  the  truth  of  the  belief  that  on  that  one 
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night  the  cattle  speak  with  human  voices !  Arthur 
Young  admits  that  in  some  parts  the  peasants 
seemed  better  off  than  in  others  ;  for  instance,  near 
Reggio  he  notices  that  the  houses  are  very  good 
and  neat,  and  that  the  women  who  were  on  their 
way  to  church  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  all  carried  muffs.  His  statement  that 
the  vtezzajuoli  were  generally  "  in  much  more  un- 
easy circumstances  than  the  day-labourers  on  the 
rich  and  watered  plain  "  will  be  received  with  caution 
by  those  who  know  the  actual  position  of  things. 
He  thinks  that  the  immense  charitable  foundations 
exercised  a  bad  effect  on  industry,  but  this  opinion, 
too,  may  have  been  coloured  by  preconceived  theories. 
The  State  of  Venice  did  not  please  him  so 
well  as  the  Milanese  ;  the  roads  were  less  good, 
and  near  Desenzano  he  saw  fifty  crosses  which  he 
took  to  indicate  the  perpetration  of  murders,  but 
some  of  them,  at  least,  may  have  indicated  nothing 
worse  than  a  fatal  fall  from  a  waggon.  On  arriving 
at  the  inn  at  Venice  he  was  less  flattered  than 
alarmed  at  finding  three  torches  lig^hted  to  receive 
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him ;  they  struck  him  as  "  three  pick-pockets "  ; 
yet  the  charges  turned  out  to  be  very  moderate, 
and  everything  was  so  clean  and  good  that  he 
almost  thought  himself  in  England.  But  though 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  glorious  beauty  of  Venice, 
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it  was  not  the  place  for  him  ;  not  even  a  bush,  he 
pathetically  remarks,  to  pluck  a  rose  from  !  He 
felt  at  Venice  the  sense  of  an  impending  catas- 
trophe. He  writes  of  the  Government,  "The  first 
real  shock  that  happens  will  overturn  it."  An 
end  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  regret,  in 
spite  of  the  abuses  of  which  he  was  well  aware, 
since  the  fall  of  a  Government  "  which  has  subsisted 
with  great  reputation  so  much  longer  than  any 
other  existing  at  present  ought  to  be  esteemed  a 
great  political  loss."  One  point  he  mentions  that 
was  highly  honourable  both  to  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  :  the  humanity  of  punishments  (there  were 
hardly  any  executions)  and  the  absence  of  crime. 
People  went  about  the  narrow  calli  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  in  perfect  safety  and  never  carried 
arms.  In  the  most  modern  spirit  Arthur  Young 
attributes  the  comparative  freedom  from  crime  to 
the  number  of  the  theatres  which  the  lowest  class 
of  the  people  frequented ;  they  were  amused  and 
humanised,  and  thus  their  moral  nature  was  raised. 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  Venetian  populace  of 
to-day  maintains  its  character  as  one  of  the  least 
criminal  in  any  great  town  of  Europe. 

At  Parma  Arthur  Young  went  to  see  Bodoni's 
printing-press,  and  thought  that  the  editions  he 
saw    there    were    more    beautiful    than    those    of 
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Didot  of  Paris.  Bodoni  told  him  that  his  best 
customer  was  a  London  bookseller  named 
Edwards.  He  found  Parma. ruled  by  a  Duke, 
who  peopled  his  palace  with  monks  and  spent 
his  time  in  writing  tracts  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tenth  century. 

Crossing  over  into  Tuscany  he  observed  a 
wonderful  increase  of  beauty  in  the  women  :  the 
contadine  were  very  handsome,  with  large  ex- 
pressive eyes,  and  their  natural  charms  were 
set  off  by  a  becoming  dress  :  they  wore  a  jacket 
with  full  sleeves  tied  in  with  coloured  ribbons, 
and  broad  brimmed  hats  that  reminded  him  of 
the  hats  worn  by  English  ladies  on  horseback. 
He  heard  that  the  peasants  often  possessed 
some  objects  of  luxury,  gold,  silver  and  silk,  and 
that  they  lived  well  on  plenty  of  bread,  wine 
and  vegetables.  Yet,  contrary  to  what  he  heard 
and  even  to  what  he  saw,  he  concluded  that  the 
Tuscan  peasantry  could  not  be  generally  prosperous, 
because  "  it  is  absurd  that  metayers  upon  such 
a  farm  as  is  cultivated  by  a  pair  of  oxen  can  be  at 
their  ease."  Though  writing  this,  he  knew  that 
the  plough  is  supplemented  by  the  spade  in  Italy, 
and  he  even  cites  the  proverb,  though  it  probably 
failed  to  convince  him,  "  La  vanga  ha  la  punta 
d'oro"    ("  The   spade    has   the   point    of    gold "). 
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There  can  be  no  real  doubt  that,  wherever  else  it 
may  have  failed,  the  mezzadria  system  in  Tuscany 
has  been  a  singular  success,  and  that  no  other  agri- 
cultural arrangement  could  have  turned  the  often 
arid  Tuscan  hills  into  rich  gardens  of  vines  and  olives. 

As  at  Milan  one  of  the  first  authorities  on 
agriculture  was  a  priest,  the  Abate  Amoretti,  so 
in  Tuscany  the  foremost  writer  on  the  subject  was 
the.  parroco  Paoletti.  This  good  pastor  had  been 
in  the  habit,  after  his  Sunday's  sermon,  of  im- 
parting a  few  short  and  practical  instructions  in 
husbandry,  which  the  congregation  could  stay 
to  listen  to  or  not  as  they  chose.  Arthur  Young 
is  indignant  because  this  laudable  practice  had 
called  down   the  censure  of  the  Archbishop. 

Both  the  Travels  and  the  Note  on  Agri- 
culture contain  much  praise  and  some  criticism 
of  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold, 
an  absolutist  sovereign  who  was  then  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  reforms  as  sweeping, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  excessive  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Church,  as  any  that  were  elsewhere 
to  result  from  revolution.  Unfortunately,  Leopold 
did  not  always  draw  the  line  between  measures 
of  public  urgency  and  vexatious  interference  with 
the  rights  of  individuals.  The  Florentines  were 
at  that  time   intensely   irritated  by  recent  regula- 
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tions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  but  though 
these  went  too  far,  one  cannot  help  wishing  for  a 
Leopold  to  put  a  stop  to  the  costly  and  foolish 
exaggerations  in  connection  with  funeral  pro- 
cessions, etc.,  which  are  now  the  fashion  in  many 
Italian  towns. 

With  the  strong  rule  of  this  able  prince 
Arthur  Young  contrasted  the  contemporary  regime 
in  Piedmont,  where  the  easy-going,  good-natured 
Victor  Amadeus  was  occupied  in  throwing  away 
the  money  saved  by  his  predecessor.  It  was 
reported  that  he  stuffed  his  pockets  with  bank- 
notes in  the  morning  and  was  unhappy  if  he 
had  not  given  them  all  away  by  the  evening. 
The  Sardinian  Court  was  then  a  model  of  good 
morals  and  bad  State-craft.  Victor  Amadeus's 
amiable  weakness  formed  but  a  temporary  break 
in  the  traditional  political  capacity  of  his  race, 
of  which  our  author  truly  says  :  *'  The  House  of 
Savoy  has,  for  some  centuries,  possessed  the  re- 
putation of  governing  their  dominions  with  singular 
ability  and  of  making  so  dexterous  a  use  of  events 
as  to  have  been  continually  aggrandising  their 
territory."  He  mentions  the  curious  fact  that 
Russia,  after  having  failed  in  her  attempts  to 
get  Malta  and  Spezia,  had  proposed  to  buy  the 
Island  of  Sardinia,  which,  it  appears,  the  King  was 
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willing  to  sell,  but  the  vigorous  interference  of 
the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  had  upset 
the  plan.  It  may  be  considered  a  judgment  for 
the  royal  acquiescence,  that  before  long  that 
island  was  to  be  the  only  spot  which  a  King  of 
Sardinia  could  call  his  own. 

On  the  whole,  Arthur  Young's  impressions  of 
Italy  on  the  eve  of  the  revolutionary  era  were 
remarkably  favourable,  except  in  what  concerned 
the  vetturini  and  the  climate!  The  former  cost 
him  much  vexation  of  spirit,  and  as  to  the  latter, 
he  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  condemn 
it.  At  the  beginning  of  November  there  was 
ice  four  inches  thick  in  Tuscany,  and  he  heard 
that  the  English  were  skating  in  Rome.  It  made 
him  wretched  to  see  people  going  about  with 
little  earthen  pans  full  of  hot  embers  as  the  only 
means  of  fighting  the  cold  when,  out  abroad,  icicles 
were  hanging  two  feet  long.  '*  Thank  God,"  he 
exclaims,  ''for  the  coal  fires  of  England,  with  a 
climate  less  severe  by  half  than  that  of  Italy !  I 
would  have  all  nations  love  their  country,  but 
there  are  few  more  worthy  of  affection  than 
our  BLESSED  ISLE."  With  which  patriotic  cry 
of  a  shivering  Briton  I  will  take  leave  of  one 
of  the  most  observant  of  travellers  and  entertain- 
ing of  companions. 
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Of  the  impatient  travellers  borne  along  the 
iron  road  to  India  by  the  Flaminian  Way,  few 
pause  on  what  they  join  in  calling  a  most  tedious 
journey  till  they  reach  the  station  of  Brindisi. 
Fano,  fane  of  Fortune ;  Ancona,  with  its  Hill 
of  Venus ;  Barletta  of  the  Challenge ;  flat-roofed 
and  white-walled  Bari,  famed  for  manna — are 
empty  names  to  them,  nor  do  they  push  on,  as 
they  might  easily  do,  to  Taranto,  which  to  leave 
seemed  worse  than  death  to  its  own  sweet  poet 
Leonidas,  and  which  for  Horace  was  the  smile 
of  the  world.  Least  of  all  would  it  occur  to  them 
to  spend  half  a  summer  in  the  city  of  Dante's 
Francesca.  Yet  at  Rimini  there  is  much  to  interest 
us  if  we  are  willing  to  be  interested  :  the  Arch  of 
Augustus,  the  Bridge  of  Tiberius,  the  Malatestian 
Temple,  the  people  themselves,  in  whom  the 
strongly-marked  Romagnol  individuality  remains 
unchanged,  are  worthy  of  study  from  many  dif- 
ferent  points   of  view.     The  living  man  is  a  his- 
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torical  document .  often  neglected,  but  one  which 
may  be  as  instructive  as  either  archives  or  monu- 
ments. 

St  Anthony  found  the  Riminese  a  stiff-necked 
generation  that  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  words  ; 
wherefore  he  addressed  to  the  fishes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Marecchia  the  eloquent  discourse  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Addison — or  if  it  was  not 
that  precise  sermon,  it  was  doubtless  something 
very  like  it.  Tractability,  pliability  were  never 
Romagnol  virtues.  "  Race  de  heros  ou  de 
criminels,"  says  Elisde  Reclus,  "  les  Romagnols 
ont  des  passions  violentes  et  de  la  force  pour  les 
servir."  There  were  no  disorders  at  Rimini  dur- 
ing my  sojourn  (there  never  are  in  the  bathing 
season),  but  it  was  a  little  startling  to  receive  a 
hasty  visit  of  adieu  from  a  relative  in  the  garrison 
who  was  ordered  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take 
his  company  to  the  neighbouring  Cesena  on 
account  of  the  political  assassinations  that  were 
rife  there.  **  Another  assassination  has  taken  place 
at  Cesena,"  Byron  wrote  in  his  diary  in  182 1  ;  "in 
all  about  forty  in  Romagna  within  the  last  three 
months.  These  people  retain  much  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  They  retain  the  curious  intensity  of 
political  feeling  which  belongs  to  small  states 
where    there    has    not    been    oppression    uniform 
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enough  to  stifle  public  spirit,  nor  enough  stability 
and  ease  to  send  it  to  sleep.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  Romagnols,  unlike  every  other  Italian  popu- 
lation in  appearance  and  in  character,  have  also 
to  be  taken  into  account.  There  are  not  now 
forty  murders  in  three  months ;  perhaps  there  are 
not  four ;  still,  the  towns  of  Romagna  are  subject 
to  periodical  epidemics  of  crime  of  so  unusual 
a  nature  as  to  be  worth  the  attention  of  the 
psychologist.  We  know  the  causes  of  the  majority 
of  the  crimes  of  violence  in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia, 
in  Calabria.  Real  or  imaginary  slights  upon 
women,  jealousy,  revenge,  hereditary  domestic 
feuds,  the  notion  that  someone  in  trade  or  in 
love  has  been  taking  an  unfair  advantage,  quarrels 
over  a  game  of  Mora  in  the  osterie,  disputes  on 
some  minute  point  connected  with  the  conventional 
code  of  "rustic  chivalry."  An  officer  in  the  Italian 
army  told  me  the  following  story.  He  had  an 
orderly  in  Sicily  who  entered  the  army  later  than 
the  usual  age,  because  he  had  been  in  prison  for 
an  assassination  committed  as  a  mere  boy.  He 
grew  to  be  extremely  fond  of  the  young  man, 
of  whom  he  once  inquired  what  could  have  induced 
him  to  perpetrate  that  murder  ?  "  Ah,  Sor 
Capitano,"  was  the  answer,  "era  per  I'etichetta ! " 
It  was  for  etiquette ! 
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In  Romagna  there  are,  of  course,  occasional 
murders  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  infinitely  the 
larger  portion  has  to  do  with  pure  politics.  A 
person  who  wishes  to  understand  the  state  of 
parties  should  begin  by  arming  himself  with  a 
microscope.  To  say  that  there  are  Clericals, 
Monarchists,  Socialists,  and  Republicans  is  a  crude 
statement ;  each  of  these  groups  is  subdivided 
into  a  dozen  sections,  which  all  cordially  hate  each 
other.  Not  much  is  known  about  existing  secret 
societies,  but  they  are  probably  numerous.  The 
Romagnols  had  always  an  affection  for  secret 
societies ;  Carbonarism  took  its  greatest  develop- 
ment amongst  them,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
Sanfedism  showed  that  the  tendency  was  not 
confined  to  one  party.  Just  now  the  principal 
breakers  of  the  peace  are  the  Socialists  and  Re- 
publicans. Innocent  newcomers  imagine  that 
these  politicians  should  pull  together,  or,  at  least, 
dwell  in  amity ;  but  far  from  it.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  Republican  killed  a  Socialist,  or  a  Socialist 
killed  a  Republican — no  one  seems  to  know  for 
certain  which  it  was.  Since  then  they  throw  the 
ball  of  murder  backwards  and  forwards  when  the 
fit  seizes  them,  and  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  end 
the  strife  because  neither  side  will  give  evidence 
against  the  other  in  the  law  courts.     They  prefer 
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to  arrange  their  differences  in  the  family  with 
dagger  or  revolver.  Their  animosities  are  un- 
touched by  personal  spite ;  the  murderer  and  the 
murdered  are  generally  unacquainted.  One  of 
the  Socialists  murdered  at  Cesena  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  was  a  superior  man — a  sort  of 
Lasalle  or  Krapotkine  of  the  district — and,  apart 
from  his  Socialism,  he  was  esteemed  and  liked 
by  everybody.  It  did  not  save  him  from  his  doom. 
Soon  after  the  affairs  at  Cesena  a  singular  thing 
happened  at  Forli,  Felice  Orsini's  birthplace.  A 
Republican  was  murdered,  but  the  reason,  for  a 
wonder,  was  not  political ;  a  woman  had  been  the 
cause.  Another  Republican  heard  of  the  event, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  waiting 
for  details,  ran  into  the  street  and  killed  the  first 
two  Socialists  he  met.  He  then  went  and  gave 
himself  up,  and  was  much  affected  when  he  came 
to  be  aware  of  his  mistake. 

If  anyone  is  surprised  that  such  things  should 
be,  after  several  decades  of  free  government,  he 
may  be  assured  that  several  decades  of  govern- 
ment by  archangels  would  not  entirely  alter  the 
character  of  a  race.  Political  revolutions  are 
quick,  moral  revolutions  are  very  slow.  If 
civil  peace  is  more  nearly  approached  in  Romagna 
than    it   ever  was   before,    we    have   no    right   to 
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complain,  even  though  much  is  left  to  be  desired. 
The  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  large  and  coherent 
patriotism  which  should  substitute  Italy  for  the 
state,  party,  or  sect.  The  Romagnols  have  in 
them  the  elements  of  such  a  patriotism.  Once 
in  the  past,  when  Julius  II.  cried  "  Fuori  i  barbari," 
their  hearts  beat  in  unison.  Again,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  I  doubt  not  that  they  would  forget 
their  petty  wars  and  rush  to  the  defence  of  the 
fatherland  under  the  standard  of  the  gallant  young 
sovereign  who,  while  he  is  known  to  be  as  brave 
as  his  ancestors,  so  far  surpasses  any  of  them  in 
humane  culture. 

Though,  to  judge  from  election  returns, 
subversive  parties  appear  to  be  strong  in 
Romagna,  the  royal  House  of  Savoy  has  always 
been  popular  there.  The  almost  foolhardy  fear- 
lessness of  the  late  King  Humbert  impressed 
this  population,  which  deifies  personal  courage. 
In  Romagna,  perhaps  alone,  he  excited  more 
interest  than  his  charming  consort.  When  the 
royal  family  attended  the  anniversary  fHes  of  the 
University  of  Bologna,  a  poor  woman  at  my 
side  exclaimed,  as  the  royal  carriage  approached, 
"  Ecco  Margherita !  "  Then,  with  deeper  feel- 
ing, and  with  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  she 
added,    "Ecco   il   nostra  Re!"      It  was   a   trifle, 
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but   it  seemed  characteristic  of  the    general  senti- 
ment. 

The  Riminese  have  a  Romagnol  sturdiness, 
which  does  not  promise  well  for  whosoever  would 
treat  them  without  the  respect  due  from  one 
human  being  to  another;  but  they  are  by  nature 
full  of  the  best  kind  of  courtesy  that  comes  from 
a  genuine  desire  to  be  helpful.  In  our  party 
of  five  were  disparate  creeds  and  races,  and  it 
fell  out  that  each  of  us  was  thrown  more  closely 
with  some  section  of  the  community  than  commonly 
happens  to  the  passing  visitor.  One,  whose  dress 
betokened  a  life  of  charity,  received  the  touching 
confidences  of  many  a  poor  soul  in  want  of  una 
preghiera  : — "  Pray  for  me,  I  am  in  trouble  ; " 
'•  Pray  for  me,  I  have  lost  my  wife  and  I  cannot 
bear  it;"  "Pray  for  me,  my  child  is  ill."  One 
studied  character  in  that  vast  book,  the  market ; 
one  was  thinking  of  buying  a  horse,  and  became 
an  authority  on  stable-boys ;  one  sought  shells 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  grew  acquainted  with  the 
similarly  employed.  He  remembers  an  engaging 
old  gentleman,  with  the  clothes  of  the  destitute 
and  the  manners  of  a  prince,  who  knew  all  about 
the  cappo  santo,  the  true  pilgrim's  cockle-shell ; 
the  pesce  rango,  or  spider-fish,  which  bites  or 
stings    unsuspecting   bathers,    causing   much    pain 
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though  no  peril  i  the  sea-horses  and  the  turtles, 
the  dolphins  and  dog-fish,  which  two  come  in 
May  and  eat  up  the  cuttle-fish,  whose  hard  white 
cuticle  is  found  on  the  beach  in  incredible 
quantities.  We  left  on  the  pier,  or  public  benches, 
the  ordinary  number  of  shawls,  books  and  porte- 
monnaies^  all  of  which  were  carefully  restored  to 
their  owners.  The  solitary  instance  of  a  wish  to 
overcharge  that  came  under  my  notice  may  be 
referred  to,  because  it  shows  how  easy  it  is,  with 
a  little  judgment,  to  settle  such  small  difficulties 
to  everyone's  satisfaction.  The  first  thing  needful 
is  to  keep  one's  temper,  the  second  is  to  be  reason- 
ably liberal.  People  who  give  away  large  sums 
at  home  have  been  known  to  turn  very  Shylocks 
on  their  travels.  Certain  fishermen  are  generally 
engaged  to  trundle  the  luggage  of  visitors  to  the 
station,  which  is  rather  far  from  the  shore.  Their 
spokesman  seemed  inclined  to  claim  as  a  right 
what  is  at  most  a  privilege,  and,  moreover,  asked 
ten  francs  for  the  service.  He  was  a  thick-set, 
young  man,  who  could  look  wild  horses  when 
angry.  **  Amico  mio,"  I  said,  "  here  is  no  question 
of  right ;  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  what  you 
choose,  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  give  it. 
There  are  carriages  in  the  Piazza  Cavour,  and 
we   will  have    one    carriage    to    every    box — five 
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boxes,  five  carriages.  It  will  be  quite  a  pro- 
cession." The  amico  began  to  laugh  all  along 
the  rows  of  his  white  teeth,  and  said  good- 
humouredly,  "  I  see  we  have  made  a  great 
mistake.  What  will  you  give  us  .'* "  **  Four 
francs,"  said  I.  We  gave  him  five,  and  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms. 

The  Riminese  are  remarkable  for  beauty, 
which  in  the  young  girls  attains  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  standard.  An  ugly  or  plain  girl 
is  hardly  to  be  seen ;  group  after  group  of  young 
maidens,  fair  and  proud  as  Artemis,  walk  down 
the  plane  tree  avenue  on  festal  days,  their 
carriage  erect,  their  heads  thrown  back,  their 
oriflamme  frocks  (the  prevailing  fashion)  setting 
in  relief  the  flawless  whiteness  of  their  skin. 
The  hair,  done  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
is  mostly  dark,  but  alabaster  is  an  imperfect 
simile  for  the  complexion.  They  wear,  of  course, 
no  head  -  covering,  and  carry  a  diminutive  fan, 
made  of  bright  feathers,  in  place  of  a  parasol. 
But  the  sun  of  Rimini,  which  in  a  fortnight  con- 
verts any  ordinary  mortal  into  a  Zulu,  spares 
their  beauty.  I  leave  the  explanation  to  those 
who  can  give  it. 

The  men,  if  less  ideally  handsome  than  their 
sisters,  are  well-grown  and  finely-developed.      One 
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is  often  reminded  of  the  "  Slayer  of  the  splendid 
brow."  Here,  as  in  all  Romagna,  the  manly 
and  inspiriting  Giouco  del  Pallone  is  played  with 
great  gusto.  It  has  some  affinity  to  tennis,  but 
the  ball  is  thrown  up  to  an  enormous  height, 
and  is  received  and  returned  on  a  sort  of  wooden 
muff,  shielding  the  right  hand  and  wrist.  As  a 
spectacle  no  game  is  equal  to  it,  and,  while 
giving  room  for  the  fullest  display  of  skill  and 
strength,  unlike  football  it  never  leads  to  violence. 
All  that  is  wanted  to  play  it  is  a  flat  open  space, 
flanked  by  a  wall  some  forty  feet  high  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty  long.  These  are  about  the 
dimensions  at  Rimini. 

The  Stabilimento  de'  Bagni,  with  its  adjacent 
villas  or  palazzine,  as  they  are  called  here,  is  the 
property  of  the  municipality,  and  the  townsfolk 
look  upon  each  visitor  as  a  sort  of  guest  whose 
pleasure  is  their  law.  Thus  we  had  no  sooner 
mentioned  a  desire  to  hear  the  singing  of  some 
boys,  whose  voices  were  said  to  be  remarkable, 
than  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  col- 
lected and  conducted  to  our  palazzina.  The 
boys  were  not  professionals.  One  was  the  son 
of  a  working  tailor,  and  he  was  the  aristocrat  of 
the  party ;  the  others  were  children  of  very  poor 
people.     They   were   schoolfellows,  and   sang  and 
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acted  together  out  of  doors  in  any  convenient 
corner,  as  boys  elsewhere  play  tip-cat.  Rimini 
being  a  passionately  music  -  loving  place,  their 
talent  had  been  noticed,  and  so  it  was  that  we 
heard  of  it. 

We  established  the  quartette  in  the  room 
adjoining  our  saletta,  the  door  of  communication 
answering  to  the  opening  on  to  the  pro- 
scenium. They  were  four  as  nice  -  looking 
young  monkeys  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  and 
with  Italian  suppleness  they  adapted  themselves 
in  a  moment  to  the  novelty  of  the  situation. 
They  were  neither  shy  nor  forward.  Their  re- 
pertory was  drawn  from  Italian  operas ;  one 
scene,  in  which  a  dark  boy  had  to  kill  a  blue- 
eyed  one  with  a  table-knife  borrowed  from  our 
waiting-man  and  factotum,  the  invaluable  Ciro, 
was  realistic  enough  to  make  the  flesh  creep. 
Their  great  success  was  the  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 
A  boy,  with  a  high,  clear  voice,  of  singular 
emotional  expression,  sang  Santuzza's  story ; 
another  gave  an  excellent  rendering  of  the  drink- 
ing song,  holding  in  his  hand  a  glass  of  San 
Giovese  and  water — for  we  had  provided  our  enter- 
tainers with  a  good  supply  of  cakes  and  a  little 
of  this  first-rate  wine  from  the  hills  near  Rimini, 
which     deserves    to    be    exported    into    countries 
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that  are  being  poisoned  by  manufactured  clarets. 
In  the  pretty  chorus,  "A  casa,  a  casa,"  each  boy 
knew  and  kept  his  part,  and  in  the  solos  the 
unoccupied  performers  hummed  the  orchestral 
accompaniments.  They  went  through  nearly  the 
whole  opera,  which  they  had  picked  up  in  two 
hearings.  They  all  bitterly  lamented  their  want 
of  musical  instruction,  of  which  they  had  received 
none  whatever.  "  Oh,  if  we  could  go  to  Pesaro," 
they  said  (at  Pesaro,  the  birthplace  of  Rossini, 
there  is  a  conservatoire  founded  by  him).  "  But," 
added  one  with  a  rueful  look,  "Ci  manca  .  .  ." 
and  he  made  the  motion  with  his  fingers  which 
in  the  Italian  sign-language  signifies  money,  a 
ofod  the  lower  orders  are  unwillinof  to  name.* 
Here  is  a  chance  for  the  munificent  amateur  or 
for  the  far-seeing  impressario.  What  the  lads' 
voices  will  be  after  they  break  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  that,  if  properly  taught,  they  would 
distinguish  themselves  in  some  branch  of  music 
can  hardly  be  doubted. 

We  made  them  write  down  their  names,  and 
three  out  of  the  four  wrote  a  good  hand.     There 

*  I  suspect  that  this  piece  of  sign-language  was  introduced  into  Southern 
Italy  by  the  Moors.  While  wandering  alone  last  year  in  the  mountains  near 
Ajaccio,  I  found  myself,  by  accident,  in  the  middle  of  a  prison  settlement 
of  Algerian  convicts.  I  saw  no  warder,  and  my  new  acquaintances  and 
I  knew  no  common  language,  but  I  perfectly  understood  by  the  movements 
of  their  fingers  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  few  sous,  which  I  was  very 
glad  to  give  them. 
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is  a  preference  in  Rimini  for  high-sounding  names, 
such  as  Giro,  Amilcare,  Annibale.  One  young 
woman  was  called  America.  "  They  called  me 
so,"  she  said,  "because  so  many  Italians  have 
gone  to  die  in  America." 

I  used  to  think  of  the  old  rhyme,  "  She 
shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes."  In  one 
shape  or  another  we  had  music  wherever  we 
went.  It  would  have  been  enough  to  drive  any- 
one mad  who,  like  Julius  Mohl,  could  endure 
natural  but  not  "  unnatural "  noises,  under  which 
heading  he  classed  all  manifestations,  of  the  ars 
divina.  Many  more  people  than  ever  confess 
it  do  dislike  musical  sounds,  and  it  is  a  tolerably 
safe  rule  to  infer  from  extreme  impatience  of 
music  in  its  humblest  form  a  secret  aversion  to 
music  per  se ;  only  while  no  one  minds  owning 
to  the  impatience  (on  the  contrary,  it  is  thought 
to  indicate  exquisite  taste),  few  have  M.  Mohl's 
courage  in  declaring  the  aversion. 

Great  musicians  are  notoriously  tolerant  even 
of  hurdy-gurdies.  To  hear  their  music  ground 
is  to  them  what  to  Lulli  was  the  hearing  of  his 
airs  sung  on  the  Pont  Neuf — the  diploma  of 
popularity.  It  is  told  of  Rossini  that  he  was  once 
excruciated  by  the  grinding  of  "  Di  tanti  palpiti  " — 
not  because  he  minded  the  operation,  but  because 
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it  was  ground  too  slow.  Rushing  hatless  into 
the  street,  he  seized  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
and  vigorously  ground  the  air  to  the  right  time ; 
then,  thrusting  twenty  francs  into  the  hand  of  the 
astonished  performer,  he  vanished  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  appeared. 

Twice  a  week  the  musica  of  the  city,  or  the 
band  of  the  40th  Fanteria  (which  was  left  behind 
when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Cesena) 
discoursed  sweet  sounds  under  our  windows  in 
the  Piazza,  which  on  Sunday  evenings  was  filled 
with  an  enormous  crowd,  both  of  natives  and  of 
excursionists  from  Forli,  Empoli,  and  all  the 
Romag^na  towns.  The  trains  returned  after  mid- 
night,  an  arrangement  which  in  some  countries 
would  have  led  certainly  to  disorder,  but  there 
was  none  here.  No  one  pushed,  no  one  spoke 
loud,  no  one  took  more  wine  than  was  good  for 
him,  or  became  curious  about  the  contents  of  his 
neighbour's  pockets.  Women  and  children  formed 
the  majority.  There  may  have  been  carabineers 
present,  but  I  did  not  see  them. 
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II 

We  made  a  friendship  with  a  party  of  itinerant 
musicians — two  Neapolitan  instrumentalists  and  a 
Tuscan  singer.  The  elder  Neapolitan  was  a 
violinist,  whose  travels  had  already  extended  to 
New  Zealand ;  his  young  brother,  a  harpist,  who 
was  now  on  his  first  tramp.  This  boy  had  one 
of  those  Murillo  angel-heads  that  were  perhaps 
left  in  Naples  by  the  Spaniards — a  type  without 
intellect,  but  of  how  great  charm.  Playing  his 
harp,  he  might  have  sat  as  model  for  the  shepherd 
David.  He  played  well,  too,  and  had  been  taught 
for  six  months  at  some  accademia  in  Rome. 
How  well  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  been 
taught  for  six  years.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
tender  interest  which  the  elder  lad  took  in  the 
younger;  he  thought  nothing,  in  comparison,  of 
his  own  violin-playing.  He  told  us  that  they 
bought  all  the  violins  they  could  pick  up,  and 
sent  them  to  a  still  older  brother  in  New  York, 
who  sold  them  for  good  prices.  In  such  a  way 
a  valuable  instrument  may  now  and  then  get  into 
the  market,  of  which  the  owner  has  sunk  below 
the  strata  explored  by  the  regular  dealer. 
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The  brothers  did  not  profess  to  sing,  and,  in 
fact,  had  but  little  voice,  but  they  gave  their  own 
airs  as  only  Neapolitans  can.  Other  Italians 
may  keep  the  sing-song — the  fun  and  flavour 
they  fail  to  catch.  Of  course  we  had  the  inevitable 
"La  chiave  mi  do'  sta?"  "Here's  the  key," 
cried  the  youngest  boy,  snatching  one  from  the 
nearest  keyhole — a  piece  of  bye-play  not  contem- 
plated by  the  composer.  All  their  songs  belonged 
to  the  Feast  of  Piedigrotta,  the  singing  tournament 
which  takes  place  every  September  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  and  at  which  the  songs  of 
the  next  twelve  months  are  chosen  by  competition. 
Once  it  was  a  pure  folk-meeting,  now  everybody 
competes,  and  it  could  hardly  happen,  as  it  has 
happened  in  past  times,  that  a  song  like  "  lo  ti 
voglio  bene  assai,  E  tu  non  pienzi  a  me  "  should 
go  the  round  of  Italy,  and  almost  of  Europe, 
without  it  being  possible  to  discover  the  author. 
The  Neapolitan  boys  did  not  know  this  famous 
song,  nor  yet  the  beautiful  "  Window  once  lit 
which  now  no  light  displays ; "  indeed,  they  knew 
none  but  the  most  recent  canzoni.  It  is  the  same 
everywhere.  I  asked  the  Tuscan  if  he  remembered 
"  Addio,  mia  bella,  addio,"  which,  first  heard 
among  the  Tuscan  olives,  was  sung  by  Italian 
soldiers  on  a  thousand  marches  in   1859.     But  the 
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young  fellow  was  not  born  in  the  fifties,  or  even 
in  the  sixties,  and  other  ditties  have  filled  the 
olive  groves  since.  He  was  a  delicate-looking 
youth,  as  different  as  could  be  imagined  from 
his  robust  companions.  "  Once  I  had  a  nice 
voice,"  he  said,  *'  but  this  dreadful  street-singing 
has  spoilt  it."  Yet  his  voice  had  still  some 
particle  of  the  sweetness  of  that  rarest  of  things, 
a  true  tenor.  This  young  man  sang  a  new  Tuscan 
lay,  in  which  the  purity  of  the  language  and  the 
dismalness  of  the  subject  made  the  oddest  contrast 
with  the  exuberant  nonsense  in  the  broad 
Neapolitan  doric.     It  had  the  burden  : — 

"  Poverina  ti  e  morta  la  mamma 
Prega  e  piangi,  ei  non  torna  pit." 

One  night,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  a 
carriage  drove  up,  and  we  soon  began  to  hear  the 
plaintive  strains  of  "  Poverina  ti  e  morta,"  etc.  At 
the  conclusion  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
asked  the  tenor,  for  it  was  he,  what  had  become 
of  his  companions.  "They  have  been  in  prison," 
he  said.  "Dear  me,  how  was  that?"  I  inquired. 
"  Nothing  very  bad,"  was  the  answer.  "  They 
would  not  pay  the  bill  at  the  osteria  because  the 
host  asked  too  much  ;  there  was  a  scuffle,  and  they 
used  their  fists,  so  they  have  been  locked  up  for 
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a  day  or  two.  I  am  not  going  to  join  them  again, 
but  to-morrow  I  am  going  away,  and  that  is  why 
I  wished  to  give  you  a  serenade.  You  have  been 
kind  to  me."  It  was  a  dark- blue  night,  and  I 
could  not  see  the  speaker,  but  there  was  pathos  in 
his  voice  as  he  made  his  grateful  little  speech.  So 
we  bade  one  of  the  everlasting  everyday  fare- 
wells, which  would  seem  strange  if  we  were  not  so 
used  to  them,  and  the  street-singer  drove  off  in 
his  carriage. 

A  few  days  after  our  concert,  Totano  (who 
had  listened  on  the  stairs)  said  to  me,  "  You 
asked  the  musicians  for  a  song  they  did  not  know ; 
/  know  it : — 

" '  Addio,  mia  bella,  addio, 
L'armata  se  ne  va 
Se  non  partissi  anch  'io 
Sarebbe  una  vilta.' " 

Totano  is  of  the  older  generation  ;  he  remembers 
'59,  nay,  '48  as  well.  He  remembers  Padre  Ugo 
Bassi  when  he  came  to  Rimini  preaching  the 
crusade  of  freedom.  **  And  have  you  looked  on 
Bassi  plain  ?  "  was  the  way  I  felt  as  he  recalled  the 
traits  of  the  Romagnol  martyr-monk,  whose  life 
was  cut  short  by  Austrian  bullets  outside  the  gates 
of  Bologna — the  most  pathetic  figure  in  the  Italian 
Heldenbuch. 
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But  I  forget  that  I  have  neglected  to  say  who 
Totano  is.  He  has  been  in  his  day  the  strongest 
swimmer  on  the  coast,  and  it  would  be  still 
dangerous  to  compete  with  him.  To  his  skill  in 
diving  he  owes  his  nickname  of  Totano,  by  which 
alone  he  is  known,  from  a  fish  that  stays  mostly 
at  the  bottom.  I  was  told  (not  by  him,  for  he  does 
not  talk  about  it)  that  people  have  lost  count  of 
the  lives  he  has  saved,  sometimes  at  great  risk  to 
himself.  He  learnt  to  swim  as  a  child  by  jumping 
off  the  Roman  bridge  into  the  Marecchia,  and  he 
has  passed  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  the  water. 
Swimming,  however,  is  only  his  avocation ;  his 
business  is  to  act  as  custodian  to  the  Stabilimento, 
and  to  superintend  the  laborious  work  of  taking  up 
in  autumn  and  laying  down  in  spring  the  whole 
of  the  pier  and  bathing  appurtenances,  which, 
though  extremely  solid,  would  not  bear  the  fury 
of  the  waves  in  winter.  In  Italy,  more  than  else- 
where, there  is  the  worship,  if  there  is  not  always 
the  obedience,  of  "the  great  image  of  authority," 
and  Giuseppe  Perazzini,  as  his  real  name  runs, 
might  affect  to  be  a  Person  in  a  black  coat, 
but  he  is  content  to  remain  Totano  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  Counts  Ruggiero  and 
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Alessandro  Baldini,  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
Stabilimento  de*  Bagni,  and  to  whom  half  Rimini 
once  belonged.  They  tried  in  every  way  to  turn 
their  wealth  to  the  advantage  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  by  attracting  strangers  to  the  for- 
gotten little  town  they  hoped  to  benefit  all  classes. 
Even  now,  when  the  number  of  visitors  is  not  what 
it  was  at  first,  bad  vintages,  heavy  taxation,  and 
other  evils  having  obliged  many  Italians  to  stay 
at  home,  there  are  Riminese  who  live  during  the 
year  on  what  they  earn  during  the  bathing  season. 
The  flourishing  Infant  Schools  exist,  thanks  to  the 
Baldini,  and  there  was  not  a  good  work  at  Rimini 
which  they  did  not  further.  In  the  severe  cholera 
visitations  they  were  night  and  day  in  the  Lazar- 
etto. Totano  was  only  one  out  of  hundreds  who 
were  their  debtors  then.  They  also  contributed 
munificently  to  every  patriotic  object.  The  end 
of  it  all  is  that  the  family  is  reduced  to  poverty ; 
a  decadence  how  much  more  honourable  than 
many  men's  rise ! 

Alessandro  Baldini  is  dead.  "At  his  funeral," 
said  Totano,  "  everyone  who  could  walk  joined 
the  procession.  Never  was  such  a  thing  seen : 
Clericals,  Moderates,  Republicans,  Socialists,  all 
there  !  "        Count    Ruggiero   still   lives.        "  When 
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Umberto  came  to  Rimini,"  continued  my  in- 
formant, "the  first  thing  he  asked  was,  'Where 
is  Baldini  ? '  At  Rome  there  was  no  anticamera 
for  him  ;  they  had  orders  to  admit  him  at  once." 

I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  prouder  soul 
than  Giuseppe  Perazzini's.  We  were  speaking 
one  day  of  the  discontent  with  which  most  people 
regard  their  position,  whatever  it  is.  "As  for  me," 
he  said,  "  I  envy  no  one,  nor  have  I  ever  wished 
to  be  or  appear  what  I  am  not."  Then  after  a 
silence  of  a  few  minutes  he  added  suddenly :  "  Le 
dirbi  I  will  tell  you  whom  I  envy ;  those  who  die 
in  their  strength ! "  I  had  many  talks  with  him 
as  he  used  to  accompany  me  in  my  daily  swim  in 
the  Adriatic.  At  first  he  swam  too,  and  amused 
me  with  many  displays  of  diving  and  other  tricks, 
but  as  the  season  wore  on  and  the  temperature  got 
colder  I  made  him  stay  in  the  Innocenza,  the  little 
boat  which  carried  us  through  the  nearly  constant 
surf  to  the  quieter  blue  water  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  out  to  sea.  One  day  in  mid- September  he 
seemed  so  chilled  that  I  gave  him  two  petits  verves 
of  Maraschino  as  a  restorative.  Totano  is  no 
longer  young.  "  Oramai  siamo  vecchi,"  said  Rosa, 
his  wife.  It  is  true  that  an  Italian  woman  of  the 
people  begins  calmly  to  consider  herself  very  old  at 
forty-five. 
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I  inquired  about  sharks,  which  popularly  are 
believed  to  have  increased  since  the  cutting  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  seems  that  the  larger  species  avoid 
the  shore  because  of  the  absence  of  big  ships ;  their 
favourite  resort  is  Trieste,  where  they  killed  a  man 
some  years  ago,  after  which  a  paternal  Government 
caused  all  the  bathing-places  along  the  Istrian  and 
Dalmatian  coasts  to  be  protected  by  iron  netting, 
reaching  to  the  bottom.  I  have  found  these  nets 
rather  vexatious  at  Abbazia  and  at  that  charming 
spot  Cirkvenica ;  but  nervous  people  may  be  glad 
of  them.  Last  year  the  servant  of  an  English 
visitor  to  Bordighera  was  caught  by  a  shark,  and  I 
was  told  that  one  had  been  seen  at  Sorrento  at  the 
very  place  where,  in  the  morning,  I  had  jumped 
into  the  sea.  At  Rimini  I  think  that  a  more  real 
danger  is  the  outward  current,  which  is  so  powerful 
that  even  with  an  ingoing  tide  a  strong  swimmer 
has  difficulty  in  reaching  land  if  there  is  the  least 
sea  ;  and  if  there  is  much  sea,  the  strongest  swimmer 
cannot  reach  it.  Naturally,  it  is  proportionately 
easy  to  go  out.  The  current  has  an  ally  in  the 
libeccioy  the  dreaded  south-west  wind,  which  here 
blows  from  inland.  Neophytes  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  these  peculiarities  before  they  trust 
themselves  to  this  incomparably  gay  and  delightful 
water.    When  it  is  not  perfectly  smooth  they  should 
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take  a  boat  with  them  to  bring  them  back.  Some 
swimmers  are  afraid  of  dolphins,  which  charming 
creatures  would  not  for  the  world  hurt  you  in- 
tentionally, though  they  seem  now  and  then  to 
invite  the  swimmer  to  join  in  their  games.  With  a 
little  presence  of  mind  it  is  easy  to  keep  out  of  their 
way. 

I  wished  to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  Totano 
and  of  Pasquale  Luzzi,  master  of  the  Giordano 
Bruno,  a.  fishing  craft  in  which  we  went  for  long 
sails  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over.  As 
Totano  went  with  us  when  he  had  time,  it  was 
proposed  that  he  and  Pasquale  should  be  photo- 
graphed together  on  board  the  boat  with  the  sea  as 
background.  But  I  found  him  unwilling  to  be  taken 
at  all.  "Those  things,"  he  said,  "he  had  always 
left  to  the  Signori."  It  was  only  when  I  asked  it  of 
him  as  a  personal  favour  that  he  gave  in.  After  he 
had  conceded  the  point,  however,  he  was  entirely 
good-natured  about  it,  and  even  agreed  to  be 
immortalised  in  his  bathing  suit,  in  which  he  looked 
so  much  better  than  in  his  Sunday  best.  When  I 
went  to  the  photographer  to  see  the  negative  I 
asked  him  to  accompany  me.  "As  your  servant," 
he  said,  preparing  to  get  on  the  box  of  the  carriage. 
"  No,"  I  interposed,  pointing  to  the  place  beside 
me,  "as   my  friend."     The   day  was   the    20th   of 
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September,  and  Rimini,  always  scrupulously  clean, 
was  brighter  than  usual,  and  gaily  flagged  in 
honour  of  the  breach  in  Porta  Pia  which  made 
Rome  the  capital  of  Italy.  "■Che  allegrezza^  what 
gladness  there  was  when  first  we  heard  the  news," 
said  my  companion.  It  is  curious  how  conversation 
turns  on  much  the  same  subjects  whether  you 
speak  with  Italian  prince  or  popolano.  Totano 
and  I  talked  of  the  possibility  of  Italy  being  drawn 
into  a  European  war.  **  I  do  not  know  what  the 
generals  are  worth,"  he  said,  "  but  the  soldiers 
would  fight ;  they  are  buoni  ragazzi  ;  they  knew  how 
to  die  in  Africa."  My  mind  turns  to  a  fair  April 
morning  at  Rovato  when,  with  all  the  poor  splendour 
that  can  be  mustered  in  a  country  church,  a  requiem 
was  sung  for  the  fallen  in  battle — for  the  defeated 
dead.  Grave  were  the  faces  of  the  peasant  con- 
gregation, yet  on  each  shone  a  gleam  of  pride.  It 
was  the  mute  response  to  the  eternal  message  :  "  O 
stranger,  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  here  we  lie 
obedient  to  their  words." 

The  pleasure  of  our  sails  in  the  Giordano 
Bruno  was  much  enhanced  by  Pasquale's  musical 
gifts.  When  we  were  well  out  to  sea  he  would 
leave  navigation  to  his  mate,  and,  drawing  his 
guitar  from  the  hold,  would  sing  by  the  hour  with  a 
depth  of  feeling  and  a  delicacy  not  often  equalled 


I 
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by  public  performers.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
write  or  read,  and  had  taught  himself  the  guitar. 
He  sang  all  sorts  of  songs,  picked  up  who  knows 
how?       A     orreat     favourite     of    ours     was     the 

o 

"Marinar":— 

"  Mannar,  bel  marinar, 
Non  fuggir  da  questa  sponda 
Ferve  il  vento,  irata  e  I'onda 
Fosca  luce  manda  il  ciel. 
Marinar,  bel  marinar. 
La  tua  Lisa  non  lasciar." 

He  added  two  other  verses,  which,  though  sung 
to  the  same  fresh  and  catching  tune,  had  not,  as  I 
readily  perceived,  anything  to  do  with  the  first : — 

"  La  biondina  in  gondoleta 
L'altra  sera  I'o  menada 
Dal  piacer  la  povereta 
La  s'a  in  bota  indormenza. 

Fra  le  nuvole  la  luna 

Gera  in  cielo  meza  sconta, 
Gera  in  calma  la  laguna, 

Gera  el  vento  bonazza." 

It  happened  that  soon  afterwards  I  discovered 
the  history  of  these  lines,  which  were  written  by  a 
certain  Lamberti  for  Mariana  Benzon,  the  fair,  if  a 
trifle  free-and-easy,  lady  who  gathered  around  her 
the  most  amusing   people   in   Venice   at   the  time 
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when  the  Countess  Albrizzi  was  striving  to  make 
her  salon  the  rallying-point  of  the  learned  and 
Hterary.     Byron  forsook  the  Albrizzi  to — 

*'  Bandy  Venetian  slang  with  the  Benzon," 

at  whose  house  it  was  that  he  met  the  Countess 

Guiccioli.     It  is  characteristic  of  Italy  that  the  vers 

de  sociiU  of  eighty  years  ago  should   be  found  on 

the  lips   of  a   fisherman  who   does  not   know  his 

letters. 

One  day,  when  Pasquale  had  been  out  fishing 

all  night,   I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  too  tired  to 

sing.     '*  Singing  does  not  tire  me — it  rests  me,"  he 

replied.     "  I  sing  to  amuse   myself  in   the   night. 

I  take  my  guitar  with  me  in  all  weathers,  ^  la  mia 

compagna — it  is   my  companion."      This  treasured 

instrument  was  given  to  him  by  a  German  visitor 

to   Rimini   who  was  struck   by  his   musical   gifts. 

His  songs   covered   the   gamut   of    fortunate  and 

unfortunate  love. 

"  What  were  April  without  roses  ? 
Without  kisses,  what  were  love  ?  " 

was  the  refrain  of  one.  I  remember  the  caressing 
quatrain  : — 

*'  O  velvet  locks,  O  locks  with  love  afire. 

Locks  soft  as  velvet,  black  as  raven's  wing  ! 
To  kiss  them  just  for  once  is  my  desire, 
Then  should  I  be  an  emperor  or  a  king  !  " 
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And  another  stanza  in  a  reproachful  key : — 

"  Thou'rt  no  more  thou  !    Well  have  I  conned  and  read 

The  last  sweet  pages  to  deceive  me  sent ; 
Words  take  the  place  of  fondness  that  is  fled, 

There's  courtesy  to  spare,  but  love  is  spent. 
In  vain  I  seek  the  echo  of  a  heart 

That  once  was  mine — was  mine,  but  is  not  now : 
To  hide  the  truth  thou  usest  every  art ; 

Useless  thy  toil ;  no,  no,  thou'rt  no  more  thou  !  " 

The  words  seem  trite,  but  Pasquale  threw 
into  them  every  shade  of  reproach,  irony  and 
tenderness.  The  effect  was  produced  by  the 
simplest,  that  is,  the  most  truly  artistic  means — 
no  tremulo,  no  mouthing,  no  affectation  of  sentiment, 
but  sentiment  itself  that  seemed  to  burst  forth 
unconsciously,  because  it  could  not  be  repressed. 
In  the  concluding  verse  of  this  song  the  last 
line  is  varied  to — 

"  No,  vita  del  mio  cor,  non  sei  pifi  tu." 

There  was  a  concentrated  passion  in  Pasquale's 
delivery  of  the  words  "life  of  my  heart"  that 
must  have  carried  with  it  the  least  impressible 
hearer.  Once  or  twice  he  sang  some  rollicking 
Neapolitan  canzone,  but  it  seemed  a  profanation 
of  his  peculiar  and  altogether  serious  style. 

When  we  left  Rimini,  Pasquale  was  on  the 
point    of    giving    up    fishing,    and    of    chartering 
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with  another  man  one  of  the  large  sailing  boats 
carrying  petty  merchandise  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  across  to  Dalmatia.  Pasquale  s  vessel 
was  to  ply  between  Rimini  and  Venice.  While 
a  steamer  is  hardly  ever  seen,  the  port  which 
is  formed  by  the  canalised  mouth  of  the  Marecchia 
is  full  of  this  minor,  but  far  more  picturesque, 
shipping.  If  the  libeccio  blows  it  needs  skill  to 
turn  it  into  the  canal,  though,  when  reached, 
the  anchorage  is  perfectly  safe.  A  prettier  sight 
is  not  to  be  seen  than  the  departure  at  sunset 
of  a  dozen  of  these  craft.  Each  carries  a  dog, 
who  considers  himself  an  important  member 
of  the  crew,  and  as  the  boats  depart  or  arrive, 
at  the  moment  when  each  rounds  the  extremity 
of  the  mole,  the  dog-captain  suddenly  emerges 
from  some  hole  or  corner  where  he  lay  hidden,  and 
springing  upon  the  prow,  barks  a  glad  hail  or 
farewell.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  brightly 
expressive  of  "Now  we  are  off!"  and  "Here 
we  are ! " — two  hackneyed  phrases,  which  yet 
embody  all  the  passion  of  travel,  all  the  emotion 
of  home. 

So  the  days  passed  "  under  the  roof  of  blue 
Italian  weather,"  halcyon  days,  weather  almost 
mysterious  in  its  beauty.  While  England  was 
half    submerged,    and    Naples     and    Milan    were 
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distracted  by  torrential  rains,  the  sky  of  Rimini 
never  lost  its  unbroken  serenity.  Dawn  after 
dawn  spread  an  amber  mantle  on  the  glistening 
sea — for  amber  is  the  dominant  hue.  Unlike 
the  changeful  glory  of  orange,  blood-red  and 
purple  of  Mediterranean  sunrises,  here  the  splendour 
is  calm  and  ample  as   the  beatific  vision  : — 

"  Dell'  alta  luce  che  da  sb  e  vera." 

The  summer  climate  of  Rimini  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  in  the 
winter  the  bora,  even  at  this  distance  from  its 
nursery  in  the  north,  makes  wild  work.  One 
winter  afternoon  an  officer  left  Rimini  for 
Sinigaglia,  where  an  opera  which  he  wished  to 
hear  was  to  be  played.  He  expected  to  take  the 
mail  train  back,  and  to  be  at  his  post  by  daybreak, 
but  after  the  opera  he  learnt,  to  his  dismay, 
that  the  line  was  blocked,  a  train  having  been 
fastened  solidly  to  the  rails  by  ice  formed  of  the 
sea-water  which  the  wind  dashed  over  them,  and 
which  froze  the  moment  of  falling. 

With  a  sea  so  tempting,  one  seems  to 
care  less  for  inland  excursions ;  but  of  these 
there  is  no  lack.  A  near  object  for  a  drive  or 
walk  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Colonella, 
at   the     end     of    the    winter    promenade    of    the 
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Riminese,  when  the  wind  sends  them  away  from 
the  shore.  The  chapel  commemorates  a  miracle 
which  is,  perhaps,  worth  relating.  The  miraculous 
is  at  a  discount  in  these  parts.  In  the  town, 
for  instance,  at  Santa  Chiara,  a  pictured  Virgin 
began  to  wink  its  eyes  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  has  since  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
faithful.  But  the  miracle  of  the  Colonella  is 
less  commonplace.  A  certain  pilgrim  was  bound 
for  Rimini,  when  he  saw,  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
column  surmounted  by  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
a  wounded  man  who  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  pilgrim  gave  him  what  assistance  and  con- 
solation he  could,  and  afterwards  proceeded  on 
his  way.  Unfortunately  his  cloak  was  stained 
with  the  murdered  man's  blood,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  he  was  charged  with  the  crime,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  place  of  execution 
in  those  days  was  a  little  beyond  the  site  of 
the  present  chapel,  but  when  the  pilgrim  and  his 
guards  had  reached  this  exact  spot,  he  took 
root,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  move  him. 
The  phenomenon  was  the  same  as  those  attributed 
to  the  "living  magnets"  of  recent  discussion.  It 
impressed  all  spectators  with  a  profound  belief  in 
the  pilgrim's  innocence ;  his  bonds  were  loosened, 
upon     which   he   recovered  his   mobility,   and  the 
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authorities,  who  now  offered  him  a  handsome 
apology,  raised  the  chapel  to  commemorate  the 
edifying  incident. 

Most  visitors  go  to  the  Sanctuary  delle  grazie, 
on  a  near  eminence,  with  an  enchanting  view  of 
the  sea  over  a  foreground  of  soft  grey  olives. 
The  Castle  of  Verucchio,  eyrie-cradle  of  the 
Malatesti,  is  among  the  more  distant  points  of 
interest,  but  of  these  the  one  which  cannot  possibly 
be  neglected  is  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  The 
Republic  is  within  three  hours'  drive  of  Rimini, 
and  is  no  longer,  as  in  Addison's  time,  approached 
by  an  "  excessively  bad  way,"  though  it  still  looks 
almost  inaccessible  from  the  shore.  The  road, 
which  not  very  long  ago  ceased  at  Borgo,  or  the 
lower  town,  is  now  carried  up  to  the  very  threshold 
of  the  castellated  capital.  Like  everything  else 
in  the  Republic,  it  is  in  excellent  order. 

Addison's  remark  that  "the  Commonwealth 
of  Marino  may  boast  at  least  of  a  nobler  origin 
than  that  of  Rome,  the  one  having  been  at  first 
an  asylum  for  robbers  and  murderers,  and  the 
other  a  resort  of  persons  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  devotion,"  puts  in  a  concise  form  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  the  little  Republic,  which  is 
in  its  fifteenth  century.  Marino,  a  Dalmatian 
stonemason,  took  up  his  abode  here  as  a  hermit, 
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and  having  won  the  fame  of  sainthood,  received 
from  a  lady  of  Rimini,  by  name  Felicissima,  a 
grant  of  the  then  barren  rock  and  of  the  land, 
rich  in  blue  thistles,  around  it.  His  statue  in  the 
principal  church  represents  him  holding  an  open 
book  inscribed  with  a  word  which  on  this  rock 
has  never  lost  its  meaning,  never  become  a  mockery 
— "  Libertas."  The  constitution  is  wise  and  simple. 
The  fathers  of  families,  who  alone  have  the 
suffrage,  elect  a  council  of  sixty,  who  hold  office 
for  life.  Every  six  months  the  Council  chooses 
two  Regents — one  of  whom  is  taken  from  the 
nobility,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  upper  classes  ; 
the  other  from  the  people.  The  Regents  cannot 
offer  themselves  for  re-election  till  three  years 
have  elapsed  since  they  were  last  appointed.  The 
two  judges  are  foreigners,  which  is  a  relic  of  the 
rule  that  obliged  the  Podesta  in  the  Italian 
communes  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  of  foreign 
{j.e.,  non-local)  origin.  From  eighteen  to  sixty 
years  of  age  every  citizen  is  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  State  were  it  attacked.  The 
Regents  have  a  quiet  yet  dignified  dress  in 
the  Spanish  style,  which  they  wear  on  official 
occasions.  I  saw  only  one  thing  that  did  not 
please  me  in  San  Marino ;  it  was  a  writing 
on    the    wall,    "Vogliamo    il    vote."       Universal 
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suffrage  would  not  be  a  safe  experiment  on  Mount 
Titanus. 

The  Sammarinese  value  their  independence 
to  a  degree  that  makes  them  sensitive  about 
purely  imaginary  infringements  of  it.  Some 
officers  rode  from  Rimini  to  witness  the  interest- 
ing ceremony  of  the  installation  of  the  new 
Regents.  They  were  politely  received,  and  it 
never  struck  them  to  take  off  their  swords  before 
entering  the  Council  Hall.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  Prefect  of  Rimini  was  surprised  by  a  terrible 
protest  from  the  authorities  of  San  Marino 
against  the  appearance  of  armed  Italian  officers 
at  the  civic  functions.  A  threat  was  made  of 
complaining  directly  to  Rome,  but  this  extreme 
measure  was  not  resorted  to.  The  Prefect  ex- 
pressed his  sincere  regret,  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  disclaimed  in  the  name  of  his  officers  the 
slightest  disrespectful  intention,  and  the  honour- 
able Republic  declared  itself  satisfied. 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  these  little  exaggerations, 
but  on  the  whole  he  must  have  no  love  at  all  of 
freedom  in  whom  this  State  of  twenty  square 
miles  and  some  nine  thousand  souls  does  not 
inspire  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence.  It  was  a 
kindness  of  fate  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Republic  to  render  an    incalculable  service  to  the 
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tardy  liberties  of  Italy.  In  1849  the  Sammarinese, 
hemmed  round  by  Austrians,  harboured  Garibaldi 
in  his  retreat  from  Rome.  It  is  not  doubtful 
that  by  doing  so  they  saved  the  hero's  life,  and 
thus,  without  this  handful  of  mountaineers,  who 
alone  of  Italians  had  never  worn  chains,  the 
Thousand  would  never  have  sailed  for  Marsala, 
Palermo  and  Naples  would  never  have  welcomed 
their  liberating  conqueror,  and  a  King  of  Italy 
might  not  now  occupy  the  Quirinal. 
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As  we  cross  the  bridge  which,  with  five  immense 

arches    of     white    marble,    spans     the     Ariminus, 

Antiquity   is    brought    very   close.     A    theatre   or 

a  temple  only  gives  the  measure  of  the  gap  that 

separates   us    from    its   occupants ;    but    a    bridge 

which    for   nineteen    hundred    years   has   been    in 

daily   use   inspires   one   with    a   strange   sensation 

of   being   drawn    by   this    unbroken    human   chain 

into  a  magnetic  contact  with  the  first  to  pass  over 

it.     They  read,  as  we  read,  its  inscriptions  telling 

how,    begun    by    Augustus,    it    was    finished    by 

Tiberius ;   they,    too,    looked   along   the   low-lying 

lands  where  the   quails   collect,   to   the   buttresses 

of  the  Apennines  that  come  to  a  point  in  the  crown 

of  rocks   called    formerly   Titanus,    and   now    San 

Marino.     The  river,  the  "still  Marecchia  cold  and 

bright,"  flows  as  of  old  to  its  rest  in  the  Adriatic  ; 

but  the  Ariminus  had  a  shorter  distance  to  go  than 

the  Marecchia,  because  the  sea  here,  as  along  all 

the  coast,  has  receded  and  is  still  rapidly  receding. 

The  iEmilian  Way  ends  with  the  bridge ;  on 
287 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  town  the  Via  Flaminia 
opens  with  the  arch  of  massive  and  stately  pro- 
portions which  was  raised  in  gratitude  to  Augustus 
for  having  mended  the  great  high  road  to  Rome. 
Like  the  bridge,  it  is  of  pure  white  travertine, 
mellowed,  not  stained,  by  age.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  battlement  in  the  Scaliger  style,  which  was 
probably  placed  in  its  present  position  by  well- 
meaning  if  not  particularly  happy  restorers  after 
the  damage  suffered  when  Rimini  was  besieged 
by  the  Goths.  Anyhow,  the  battlement  has  aided 
the  preservation  of  the  monument.  From  before 
the  tenth  century  bridge  and  arch  have  figured 
on  the  great  seal  of  the  city,  which  has  never 
lost  its  pride  in  them  as  historical  landmarks. 
But  the  classical  legend  most  dear  to  Rimini  is 
of  an  earlier  date ;  the  arch  and  the  bridge  did 
not  exist  when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  and 
made  his  first  halt  in  this,  which  up  to  that  day 
was  the  outpost  city  of  Italy.  Although  the  stone 
in  the  Piazza  Giulio  Cesare  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  actual  stone  on  which  Caesar  stood  to 
harangue  his  legions,  it  has  served  to  impress  the 
fact  of  his  passage  on  the  Riminese  child  of 
many  generations.  The  stream  that  deviates  at 
Savignano  in  the  direction  of  Cesena,  near  which 
it  falls   into   the    Pisciatello,   is   probably  the  true 
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Rubicon ;  but  it  has  altered  its  course  so  much 
since  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Italy  that  every  rivulet  in  the  district  answering 
to  Lucan's  description,  "small  in  summer,  swelled 
by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,"  has  been  put 
forward  in  turn  as  a  claimant  to  the  name. 

Italy,  the  geographical  expression  which  had 
been  creeping  up  from  somewhere  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  destined  to  creep 
on  till  it  got  to  the  Quarnero,  had  comprised 
Rimini  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  when 
Csesar  made  his  sudden  appearance  there  in  the 
guise  of  a  rebel.  The  city  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Senonian  Gauls,  who  took  it 
from  the  Etruscans,  who  had  conquered  its  original 
Umbrian  founders.  Plenty  of  history  might  be 
found  buried  underneath  it  were  there  spades  to 
dig  it  up.  During  the  Empire  it  enjoyed  great 
prosperity,  and  public  works  of  all  kinds  were 
carried  out,  including  the  construction  of  a  port 
and  the  paving  of  the  streets.  In  the  fourth 
century  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Council  which 
for  a  moment  made  the  world  Arian,  the  twenty 
dissentient  {i.e.,  orthodox)  Bishops  escaping  with 
a  few  of  their  followers  to  the  part  of  the  country 
still  named  La  Cattolica.  In  the  sixth  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  Exarchate :   it  was  then  that 
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Romagna  was  first  so  called,  not  from  any  con- 
nection with  Rome,  but  from  being  a  province  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  Byzantine  Government,  Pepin,  summoned 
by  the  Pope,  wrenched  the  Exarchate  from  its 
Lombard  conquerors  and  made  a  present  of  it 
to  the  Church  and  Republic  of  Rome.  It  was 
an  instance  of  how  generous  people  can  be  with 
what  does  not  belong  to  them.  Rimini  thus  passed 
under  the  nominal  control  of  the  Holy  See ;  but 
it  continued  to  manage  its  affairs  much  as  it  chose, 
and  it  was  still  so  managing  them  when,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  star  of  the  Malatesti  rose. 
"  Rimini,"  said  Addison,  "  has  nothing  modern 
to  boast  of."  "  Charmante  petite  ville  ...  si 
feconde  pour  I'art  et  pour  I'histoire,"  wrote  its 
great  illustrator,  Charles  Yriarte,  to  whom  it 
would  have  seemed  inexplicable  that  anyone  should 
regard  that  art  and  that  history  as  coming  to  a 
standstill  with  the  ancient  world.  It  might  be 
worth  tracing  the  reasons  why  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance is  so  much  more  interesting  to  us  than 
it  was  to  men  of  culture  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
What  is  stranger  than  that  Addison  should  have 
seen  nothing  to  admire  in  the  Tempio  Mala- 
testiano  is  that  he  should  have  managed  to  write 
about   Rimini   without  mentioning   Francesca.     In 
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these  days  its  association  with  Francesca  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  it  generally  known — not, 
indeed,  that  Rimini  was  her  birthplace,  as  Free- 
man, by  a  curious  slip  of  the  pen,  called  it ;  but 
as  the  scene  of  her  hapless  love  it  is  familiar  to 
thousands  who,  perhaps,  would  not  be  sure  where 
to  look  for  it  on  the  map. 

They  are  not  the  least  fortunate  that  know 
her  story  in  no  other  form  than  in  the  sublime 
laconicism  of  the  version  which  rendered  it  im- 
mortal. Who  of  all  dead  lovers  are  so  real  as 
Paolo  and  Francesca,  their  grace  unmarred  by 
the  eternity  of  doom  in  which  they  move  ?  For 
whom  do  we  feel  a  more  genuine  pity  than  for 
the  actors  in  this  "  saddest  tragedy  in  these  alti 
gtiai?"  Not  that  the  justice  of  their  punishment 
is  permitted  to  be  questioned :  were  it  so,  the 
singularity  of  standpoint  that  makes  this  different 
from  all  other  stories  of  guilty  love  would  be  lost. 
"If  the  King  of  the  universe  were  our  friend," 
says  Francesca,  "we  would  pray  Him  for  thy 
peace."  It  is  a  womanly  touch  of  charming  courtesy  : 
one  of  those  touches  that  make  her  the  most 
womanly  of  heroines.  But  never  in  the  everlasting 
years  will  the  King  of  the  universe  be  their  friend. 

Dante  the  severe,  Dante  the  tender,  nowhere 
else   struck    a    chord    so    purely   pitiful.        In    the 
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Ugolino  canto  there  is  another  note,  there  is 
horror ;  here  nothing  interferes  with  the  appeal 
to  one  sole  emotion.  Only  the  greatest  poets  in 
their  greatest  moments  have  triumphed  thus  in 
unmixed  pathos,  which  needs  the  maximum  re- 
serve of  strength,  as  it  needs  the  strongest 
fingers  to  draw  from  the  violin  its  most  pathetic 
tones.  The  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  Dante 
are  enhanced  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his 
classic  style  —  simple  sublimity,  feeling,  imagina- 
tion, all  combined  with  the  most  minute  exact- 
ness of  description.  Where  Milton  is  grandly 
vague,  Dante  is  graphically  precise ;  he  never 
describes  anything  without  giving  you  some 
object  as  a  guide  by  which  you  may  see  what 
it  is  like.  Besides  all  this,  the  Italian  language 
attained  in  his  hands  a  majesty  and  sweetness  of 
mere  sound  which,  as  we  do  not  know  what 
ancient  Greek  sounded  like,  we  must  call  unique. 
In  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Inferno  each  of  these 
characteristics  comes  into  play.  It  is  music,  it  is 
painting.     What  melody  is  there  more  musical  than 

"Amor  che  a  nuUo  amato  amar  perdona?" 

What  painter's   brush   can   add   to  the  picture  of 
the  lovers  borne  through  the  hell-fog  : — 

"  Quali  colombe  dal  disio  chiamate  ? " 
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The  story  has  been  dealt  with,  however,  by  a 
host  of  painters,  from  Ingres  and  Ary  Scheffer  to 
Watts,  and  by  as  many  musicians,  among  whom 
one  of  the  most  successful  is  the  Brescian  com- 
poser Bazzini,  whose,  "  symphonic  poem"  Francesca 
da  Rimini,  is  a  thoroughly  Italian,  and  in  parts 
a  beautiful,  work. 

The  details  given  by  Boccaccio  in  the  Comento^ 
if  not  strictly  historical,  were  written  down  when 
there  was  still  a  living  tradition  about  the  facts 
to  which  they  relate  :  they  are  therefore  not  to 
be  lightly  dismissed.  We  are  told  how  Madonna 
Francesca,  the  young,  fair  and  proud  -  spirited 
daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  was  affianced  to 
Gianciotto,  elder  son  of  Messer  Malatesta  of 
Rimini,  as  a  pledge  of  peace  between  the  two 
families,  which  had  been  at  enmity.  Here 
Boccaccio  is  in  error  :  the  marriage  was  devised 
in  consideration  of  military  services  rendered  to 
Guido  by  Gianciotto,  who,  although  misshapen 
and  a  hunchback,  was  a  capable  soldier.  Well- 
meaning  friends  persuaded  Guido  that  if  Francesca 
saw  her  ill-favoured  betrothed  before  the  wedding 
no  power  on  earth  could  get  the  self-willed  girl 
to  consent  to  it.  So  it  came  to  be  arranged  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  by  proxy,  and 
that    the    proxy    should    be    Gianciotto's    brother, 
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who  was  so  handsome  that  even  in  legal  docu- 
ments he  is  termed  Paolo  il  bello.  The  plan 
was  carefully  carried  out.  According  to  Boccaccio, 
Francesca  believed  Paolo  to  be  her  husband 
until  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Rimini.  With- 
out putting  faith  in  that  particular,  we  need  not 
refuse  to  believe  that  some  mistake  existed  in 
Francesca's  mind  —  the  mistake,  possibly,  of  a 
second  only ;  but,  alas !  seconds  will  do  the  work 
of  centuries  when  this  sad  business  of  love  is 
concerned.  The  wide  sympathy  excited  by  her 
fate  almost  compels  acceptance  of  a  theory  which 
would  go  far  to  explain  it.  As  a  young  man 
Dante  felt  that  thrill  of  sympathy  when  it 
vibrated  through  all  Italy  :  the  intense  actuality 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  proceeds  precisely  from 
this,  that  it  is  full  of  the  hates,  the  hopes,  the 
tears  of  a  whole  people.  Italy  wept  for  Francesca 
as  she  never  wept  for  any  other  erring  wife  who 
suffered  condign  punishment  for  her  fault.  In 
the  case  of  Beatrice  da  Tenda  what  awoke  com- 
passion was  the  certainty  that  the  accusation 
against  her  was  false,  that  there  never  was  a 
more  perfect  wife  than  Facino  Cane's  widow  had 
been  to  Filippo  Maria  Visconti.  Where  there 
was  even  a  moderate  probability  of  guilt,  no  one 
disturbed    himself    when    it    was    announced    that 
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the  husband  had  taken  the  usual  course  :  it 
caused  much  less  scandal  than  is  caused  now- 
adays by  a  divorce. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  Paolo  left  Rimini 
at  the  date  of  the  marriage,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  eve  of  the  tragedy.  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  and  Francesca  lived  very  near  each 
other  for  the  best  part  of  ten  years  in  the  old 
houses  belonging  to  the  Malatesti  which  were 
levelled  when  Sigismondo  built  his  Rocca.  But, 
whatever  was  the  first  fatal  impression  exchanged 
between  them,  it  seems  certain  that  they  remained 
without  thought  of  evil  for  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
long  period.  Towards  the  end  of  it,  Gianciotto 
was  appointed  Podesta  of  Pesaro.  The  Podesta, 
who  was  always  a  stranger,  could  not  take  his 
wife  to  the  town  where  he  held  office.  During 
Gianciotto's  absences,  Paolo  and  Francesca  read 
for  their  delight  the  old  romances,  and  the  spark 
of  love,  struck  long  ago,  burst  into  a  conflagra- 
tion. A  servant  warned  Gianciotto,  who  hastened 
secretly  back,  and,  on  finding  his  fears  confirmed, 
aimed  what  he  meant  for  a  mortal  blow  at  his 
brother.  Fratricide  though  it  was,  there  is  a  re- 
deeming manliness  in  the  onslaught  on  the  man 
— not  on  the  woman  —  which  is  so  out  of  the 
common  that  here  again,  I  think,  Boccaccio  must 
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have  been  correctly  informed.  Francesca,  "  whom 
he  loved  more  than  himself,"  he  would  have 
spared  :  how  great  the  love  needful  then  to 
dictate  such  forbearance  it  is  not  easy  now  to 
understand.  But  she,  aware  of  Paolo's  danger, 
intercepted  the  thrust  and  fell  dead ;  seeing 
which  Gianciotto  struck  again  with  his  rapier  at 
Paolo  and  killed  him.  He  left  Rimini  instantly 
and  returned  to  his  post.  Next  morning  the 
lovers  were  buried  with  many  tears  in  the  same 
grave. 

Such  is  Boccaccio's  narrative,  with  a  few 
amplifications  due  to  later  research.  Two  or 
three  other  trifles  have  come  to  light.  Francesca 
had  one  daughter,  Concordia,  who  was  presumably 
eight  or  nine  years  old  when  her  mother  died ; 
Paolo  was  already  married  and  a  father  when  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Francesca ;  his  wife's 
name  was  Orabile  (poor  lady !  nobody  has  wept 
any  tears  for  her).  Gianciotto  remarried  after 
two  years  of  widowerhood,  and  had  five  children 
by  his  second  wife.  He  was  still  alive  in  1300, 
the  date  assigned  by  Dante  to  his  vision  ;  but, 
as  he  died  not  long  afterwards,  we  cannot  tell 
whether  he  was  in  truth  alive  or  dead  when  the 
terrible  "  Caina  aspetta "  was  written.  Many 
commentators  have  imagined   that   the   fifth  canto 
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was  composed  at  Ravenna,  when  the  poet  was 
the  guest  of  Francesca's  nephew.  There  is  no 
proof  of  this.  In  any  case  it  was  reserved  to 
Francesca's  kinsman  to  close  Dante's  eyes  and 
place  the  poet's  laurel  on  his  brows  in  death.  The 
act  had  hardly  been  performed  when  the  house 
of  Polenta  was  engulfed  in  complete  ruin,  and 
its  members  were  obliged  to  fly  into  exile. 

One  English  writer  speaks  somewhat  wildly 
of  Verucchio  as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  In 
Italy  Pesaro  has  been  suggested ;  but  the  rule 
referred  to — that  the  Podesta  were  not  accompanied 
by  their  wives — puts  this  out  of  the  question.  A 
more  serious  plea  in  favour  of  Sant'  Archangelo 
was  put  forward  by  a  patriotic  ecclesiastic,  a 
native  of  that  place,  who  supported  his  argument 
with  zeal  and  learning ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  real  doubt  that  the  "  coppia  d'Arimino" 
(as  Petrarch  calls  them)  died  at  Rimini.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Luigi  Tonini,  librarian  of  the 
Gambalunghiana,  who  devoted  all  his  abilities  to 
the  history  of  his  city  without  having  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  principal  work  published  in 
his  life-time.  Few  people  know  how  much  patient 
research  is  going  on  in  Italy,  the  more  praise- 
worthy because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  recom- 
pense it  brings  is  exceedingly  small. 
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Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  Malatesta 
houses  by  Sigismondo,  there  is  not  a  trace  left  of 
Francesca's  abode.  The  grave  of  the  lovers  is 
unknown  even  to  tradition.  Better  so :  we  are 
spared  the  bathos  of  the  visiting-cards  at  the 
so-called  tomb  of  Juliet  at  Verona.  Were  the 
place  of  their  burial  as  authentically  certified  as 
that  of  Abelard  and  H^loise,  what  good  would 
it  do  us — or  them  .'*  Ignorant  of  the  prose  of  dust 
and  ashes,  in  the  freedom  of  the  sea  and  air,  our 
thoughts  fly  back  at  Rimini  to  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  as  when  the  December  wind  sweeps 
the  cold  grey  Breton  shore  we  dream  of  another 
pair 

"...  Who  lived  and  loved 
A  thousand  years  ago." 

Nor  does  the  rule  hold  good  only  of  those  **  Ch' 
amor  di  nostra  vita  dipartille : "  of  martyrs  in  a 
nobler  sense  it  may  be  said  that  they  enjoy  almost 
the  glory  of  translation  whose  graves  are  forever 
lost,  who  lie  in  the  deep  or  in  the  desert,  to  whom 
an  ocean  or  a  continent  serves  as  monument. 

At  Ravenna  some  few  traditional  links  with 
Francesca's  birth  and  girlhood  do  remain.  The 
house  where  she  was  born  is  believed  to  have  been 
identified.     A  fresco   in   the   Church  of  St  Maria 
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in  Porto  fuori  of  a  young  lady  looking  out  of  a 
window  with  her  hand-maiden  behind  her,  is 
supposed  to  represent  Francesca — perhaps  on  the 
occasion  when  she  looked  out  of  window  and  first 
set  eyes  on  Paolo  and  when  her  heedless  damigella 
(according  to  Boccaccio)  said,  "  There  goes  your 
future  husband!" 

As  a  rule,  the  consummate  artistic  treatment 
of  a  subject  should  warn  away  later  interpreters, 
but  in  the  case  of  Francesca's  story  it  has  only 
served  to  attract  them.  Of  the  first  in  the  field, 
Silvio  Pellico,  Foscolo  said  severely  that  the  young 
man  would  have  done  better  to  leave  Dante  alone. 
It  is  very  likely  that  from  his  classical  standpoint 
he  would  have  passed  the  same  judgment  on 
Leigh  Hunt,  Stephen  Phillips,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio 
and  Marion  Crawford.  But,  perhaps,  Dante  him- 
self would  not  have  complained.  At  anyrate,  his 
is  the  triumph,  for  there  is  one  moment  in  the 
five  plays  at  which  the  audience  is  lifted  into  an 
emotional  seventh  heaven  nowhere  else  approached  : 
the  moment  when  each  author  introduces  Dante's 
words  and  Dante's  scene  of  the  reading  of  the 
fatal  book !  Whatever  else  fails,  that  never 
does.  The  earliest  version,  which  Pellico  wrote 
in  his  youth,  before  Austrian  prisons  had  crushed 
the  spirit  out  of  him,  is  far  from  being  the  worst. 
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I  saw  it  acted  at  Genoa  on  the  4th  of  last 
May  (1902),  a  date  really  memorable  to  me,  as  I 
then  saw  for  the  first  time  the  greatest  actor 
that  ever  trod  the  Italian  stage,  Tommaso  Salvini. 
The  veteran  emerges  from  his  retirement  now 
and  then,  for  a  night,  in  order  to  show  the  new 
generation  what  their  predecessors  meant  by  the 
"grand  style."  He  took  the  part  of  Gianciotto, 
but  with  true  artistic  instinct,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  simulate  deformity  for  which  nature  has  so 
signally  unfitted  him.  This  scarcely  detracted 
from  the  reality  of  the  situation,  as  the  grave  and 
mature  man  of  commanding  presence  might  easily 
prove  less  attractive  to  a  girl  than  his  stripling 
brother.  But  he  upset  time-honoured  prejudices 
in  another  way,  for  all  our  sympathies  flowed  to 
the  betrayed  husband,  whose  immeasurable  love 
was  so  cruelly  rewarded  by  the  persons  most 
dear  to  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  superb 
than  Salvini's  acting  of  the  strong,  calm  man, 
broken  down  by  irretrievable  disaster,  when 
Gianciotto  becomes  unwillingly  persuaded  of  the 
truth. 

Gianciotto  died  before  his  father,  Malatesta  da 
Verucchio,  the  centenarian,  Dante's  "old  mastiff," 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Malatestino  dell' 
Occhio,   the    "young   mastiff"   of    the    Commedia. 
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The  centenarian  founded  the  greatness  of  his 
family,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  to 
culminate  in  the  person  of  Sigismondo  Pandolfo. 
Between  those  two,  the  most  interesting  Malatesta 
is  Carlo,  who  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  soldier 
than  as  the  friend  of  literary  men  and  artists. 
He  was  the  first  to  discover  the  genius  of 
Ghiberti,  who  would  have  remained  at  his  court 
had  he  not  gone  to  Florence  to  compete  for  the 
commission  of  making  the  bronze  gates  of  the 
Baptistery — the  "Gates  of  Paradise,"  as  they  were 
to  be  called  one  day.  In  Carlo  Malatesta's  reign 
Rimini  witnessed  one  of  the  singular  scenes  which 
accompanied  the  recurrent  waves  of  religious 
emotion  that  flooded  Italy  at  the  time  when  she 
was  most  given  up  to  carnage  and  materialism. 
They  were  transient  in  their  effect,  as  simply 
emotional  movements  always  are  (at  least,  in  the 
West) ;  but  the  same  amount  of  fervour  directed  in 
the  cause  of  definite  religious  reform  or  political 
revolution  would  have  carried  all  before  it  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  explosion.  Some  white  pilgrims 
were  marching  through  the  country  with  the  cry  of 
"Pace"  and  **  Misericordia ;  "  on  their  arrival  at 
Rimini,  Carlo  and  his  wife,  Elisabetta  Gonzaga, 
severally  headed  the  processions  of  nine  thousand 
men  and  eight  thousand  women,  all  dressed  in  white, 
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which  collected  in  their  train.  Finally,  the  Prince 
harangued  his  subjects,  exhorting  them  to  good 
works ;  and  many  were  the  enemies  who  made 
peace,  and  the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  gains  who 
made  public  restitution. 

Carlo  wrote  a  beautiful  handwriting,  and 
founded  the  library  of  Rimini ;  but  one  thing  is 
remembered  against  him.  Although  fond  of 
learning,  he  was,  as  has  been  seen,  inclined  to 
fanaticism,  and  it  is  said  that  once,  when,  as  a 
young  man  in  command  of  his  brother-in-law's 
troops  at  Mantua,  he  caused  an  ancient  statue  of 
Virgil  to  be  thrown  into  the  Mincio  because  he 
thought  that  divine  honours  were  paid  to  it.  It 
seems  that  on  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
poet's  birthday  the  Mantuans  were  in  the  habit 
of  placing  the  statue  on  a  sort  of  altar  decorated 
with  flowers  and  tapers.  Unluckily,  Carlo  reached 
Mantua  just  in  time  to  witness  the  observance, 
which  so  much  scandalised  him  that  he  took  the 
shortest  way  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  On  hearing 
the  anecdote,  Isabella  D'Este  wished  to  raise  an 
expiatory  monument  to  Virgil's  memory,  and  even 
obtained  a  design  for  it  from  the  great  Mantegna ; 
but  the  scheme  remained  a  pious  intention. 

To  a  hereditary  military  capacity  the  Mala- 
testi    joined   the   instinct   of  government.       Their 
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hold  on  their  more-recently-acquired  territory — 
which  at  one  moment  comprised  nearly  all  the 
marches  of  Ancona,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of 
Romagna — may  have  been  from  the  nature  of 
things  precarious ;  but  Rimini  stuck  to  them, 
throuofh  eood  and  evil  fortune,  from  the  first  to 
leave  the  mountain  castle  of  Verucchio,  till  the 
race  showed  signs  of  irremediable  effeteness, 
which  was  foretokened  by  the  change  of  their 
noses  from  aquiline  to  a  kind  of  nose  that  had 
lost  its  way  and  was  looking  about  to  find  it. 
No  house  preserved  through  a  long  space  of 
time  a  more  stationary  cast  of  face.  A  low  fore- 
head, eyes  that  are  not  large,  but  can  pierce 
and  fix,  a  nose  which,  though  arched,  starts  in  a 
nearly  straight  line  with  the  brow,  a  short  upper 
lip,  and  rather  prominent  mouth  and  chin ;  the 
face  short.  It  was  probably  this  type,  already 
well-developed  in  the  centenarian,  which  won  for 
an  earlier  ancestor  the  nickname  of  Wronghead, 
accepted  by  the  Malatesti  as  their  patronymic. 
People  who  know  the  type  only  from  the  fresco 
in  St  Francis',  representing  Sigismondo  Pandolfo 
kneeling  before  his  patron  saint  King  Sigismund 
of  Burgundy,  have  not  failed  to  trace  in  it  all  the 
qualities  which  the  world  associates  with  the 
name  of  Malatesti :  cunning,  cruelty,  perfidy,  lust. 
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Would  anyone  who  saw  the  portrait  without 
knowing  for  whom  it  was  meant  credit  the  original 
with  so  liberal  an  allowance  of  deadly  sins? 
Perhaps  not.  Sigismondo  probably  thought  that, 
with  his  pious  attitude,  his  favourite  dogs  near 
him,  his  modest  civilian  costume  (the  Malatesti, 
though  all  soldiers,  never  cared  to  be  painted  in 
martial  dress),  he  looked  a  model  of  every  ami- 
able virtue.  Still,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a 
physiognomy  which  attracts  you  the  less  the  more 
you  study  it.  This  picture  should  be  compared 
with  the  likeness  of  Sigismondo's  brother,  Mala- 
testa  Novello,  Lord  of  Cesena,  in  the  medallion 
by  Pisanello.  The  resemblance  is  extraordinary ; 
but  Malatesta  Novello  is  of  an  almost  Greek 
beauty.  We  can  well  fancy  that  from  him  we 
may  form  an  idea  of  Paolo  il  Bello.  Malatesta 
Novello,  wise  and  munificent,  is  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  figures  of  the  time.  If  moral  ten- 
dencies be  hereditary,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
virtuous  Malatesti  never  left  any  direct  heirs. 
Carlo  had  no  children,  nor  Malatesta  Novello,  nor 
Galeotto  il  Santo.  Malatesta  Novello  is  said  to 
have  respected  a  vow  made  by  his  wife  in  child- 
hood when  she  wished  to  enter  a  cloister ;  Gale- 
otto made  a  similar  vow  on  his  own  account. 
Galeotto   was   a    foolish    ruler:    he    expelled    the 
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Jews,  who  were  excellent  subjects,  and  brought 
wealth  to  the  city.  Yet  Rimini  liked  him,  as 
she  impartially  liked  all  the  Malatesti,  saints  or 
sinners.  He  must,  too,  have  had  something 
lovable  in  him,  since  his  girl  -  wife,  Margherita 
d'Este,  remained  faithful  to  his  memory  for  forty- 
four  years,  ordering,  when  she  died,  that  her  body 
should  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  her  husband's.  The 
poor  youth  succumbed  in  1432  to  the  abominable 
tortures  he  chose  to  inflict  upon  himself,  heed- 
less of  the  lectures  they  provoked  from  the 
Vatican. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  lad  of  fifteen,  Sigis- 
mondo  Pandolfo,  illegitimate  son  of  the  Malatesta 
known  as  Pandolfo  III.  The  race  would  have 
been  again  and  again  in  danger  of  extinction 
had  not  natural  offspring  been  recognised  as  able 
to  inherit.  In  the  same  year,  this  surprising 
boy,  Sigismondo,  led  his  troops  to  victory  at 
Lungarino ;  nor  was  that  his  first  warlike  exploit. 
In  battle,  from  the  beginning,  he  was  always  to 
the  front,  and  shared  not  only  the  perils  but  also 
the  privations  of  the  soldiers.  Born,  one  may 
say,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  he  was  as  fond 
of  scribbling  rhymes  as  any  university  student. 
In  his  first  verses,  Ad  Isottam^  there  is  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  folk-song  :    the  flowers  bend  before  her 
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as  she  walks ;  the  sun  looks  out  in  the  morning,  but 
when  he  has  seen  her  hides  his  diminished  head. 
With  such  ingenuous  flattery  the  ogre,  the  bogie 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  wooed  the  woman  who 
was  to  possess  his  soul  till  death.  His  poetic 
effusions  tell  us  what  without  them  we  should 
not  know  :  that  Isotta,  who  was  motherless  but 
had  been  carefully  brought  up,  did  not  yield  at 
once  or  willingly.  When  she  did  yield,  the 
excuse  she  offered  is  one  which  sounds  strange 
as  applied  to  Sigismondo  Pandolfo  :  "  We  needs 
must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it." 

That  traveller  has  an  advantage  who  takes  to 
the  Church  of  St  Francis,  or  Cathedral  of  Rimini 
(as  it  became  by  a  decree  of  the  first  Napoleon), 
the  fewest  preconceived  ideas,  artistic  and  historical. 
It  will  have  struck  him  as  vaguely  odd  that  no 
Riminese  calls  it  a  church  at  all — the  very  street 
leading  to  it  bears  the  only  name  by  which  it  is 
known:  "Via  Tempio  Malatestiano."  On  entering 
through  the  great  central  door  in  the  beautiful, 
though  unfinished,  facade,  his  first  impulse  may 
be  to  seek  the  intense  light  of  which  his  sight  is 
suddenly  deprived ;  and,  looking  upwards,  he  sees 
the  low,  ugly,  naked  wooden  roof  that  substitutes 
the  dome  which  was  an  essential  part  in  the  original 
plan.       Then    gradually,   as    everything    becomes 
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clearer,  a  surprise,  an  excitement,  almost  a  mysti- 
fication, join  and  end  in  an  overpowering  sense 
of  pleasure.  The  dignity  of  outline  saves  the 
mass  of  intricate  and  elaborate  design  from  falling 
into  triviality.  The  eyes  are  completely  satisfied  : 
whether  the  mind  is,  will  depend  on  whose  mind 
it  is. 

When  Sigismondo  proposed  to  transform  the 
plain  Gothic  church,  in  which  several  of  his 
ancestors  lay  buried,  into  the  most  sumptuous 
building  of  the  age,  he  called  to  his  aid  the 
illustrious  humanist,  the  universal  genius,  Leo 
Battista  Alberti  —  Leonardo's  precursor  in  the 
magician-like  power  of  doing  to  perfection  what- 
ever he  put  his  hand  to — who  excelled  in  feats  of 
strength,  in  riding,  in  manual  dexterity,  in  music, 
science,  painting  —  let  alone  architecture.  His 
character  was  as  remarkable  as  were  his  capacities. 
He  appeals  to  us  especially  in  his  passionate  love 
of  nature  and  in  his  tender  love  of  animals.  He 
had  the  rare  and  charming  veneration  for  the  old 
which  bespeaks  alone  a  host  of  good  qualities. 
This  incomparable  man  got  on  admirably  with 
Sigismondo,  and  never  had  the  least  quarrel 
with  him. 

With  a  bold  exercise  of  imagination,  Leo 
Battista   changed    San    Francesco    into    the   fairy 
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garden  of  Renaissance  art.  A  strange  church  it  is. 
Children  at  their  games,  after  the  manner  of  Luca 
della  Robbia ;  fantastic  choirs  of  professional 
singers ;  recondite  allegories  wrought  in  the  most 
costly  marbles  Italy  and  Greece  could  yield ; 
symbolical  figures  of  the  arts,  sciences,  virtues, 
music,  medicine,  botany,  astronomy,  philosophy, 
prudence,  strength,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
planets,  Venus  rising  from  the  foam,  Mars  on  his 
car,  Saturn  and  Mercury.  Some  of  the  figures 
have  curious  inscriptions,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
an  ornamental  border  to  the  drapery  in  which  they 
are  clothed.  These  inscriptions  were  long  a  puzzle  ; 
but  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
Latin,  written  in  Greek  characters,  and  among  the 
words  deciphered  were  **  Jupiter  Arimineus,  Apollo 
Arimineus." 

The  list  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  also,  like 
all  lists,  it  is  poor  even  in  suggestion,  and  can  give 
no  notion  of  the  vast  array  of  extravagant,  yet 
mostly  beautiful,  fancies  which  fills  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  building.  But  it  serves  to  show  that 
we  are  brought  into  somewhat  unexpected  company. 
When  the  Vatican  desired  to  clench  Sigismondo's 
excommunication  by  a  charge  of  heresy,  it  accused 
him  of  having  raised  a  pagan  edifice  under  the  pre- 
tence  of  building  a  church.       It  is  true   that  the 
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whole  is  dedicated  "To  Immortal  God  and  to  the 
City" — a  dedication  than  which  it  were  difficult  to 
find  one  worthier.  It  may  be  argued,  however, 
that  this  speaks  less  of  Christianity  than  of  the 
Deism  underlying  the  more  serious  side  of  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  absence  of  Christian  emblems 
(the  few  there  are  now  having  been  introduced  later) 
is  so  marked  as  to  appear  hardly  accidental.  Sig- 
ismondo's  little  private  cult  for  his  pious  namesake 
of  Burgundy  was,  of  course,  more  egoistic  than  re- 
ligious— it  was  of  the  nature  of  the  discovery  of 
St  Napoleon.  The  saintly  protector  finds  his  way 
into  the  Temple  by  reason  of  the  unsaintly  pro- 
tected. Everything  is  designed  with  a  view  to 
impressing  Sigismondo's  own  personality  on  the 
spectator :  every  separate  section  in  the  scheme  of 
decoration  is  artfully  identified  with  him.  Now  it 
is  his  motto — wise  but  cynical — "Tempus  loquendi, 
tempus  tacendi  "  ;  now  the  rose  and  the  great  African 
elephants  of  the  Malatesti ;  now  some  other  more 
or  less  easily-recognised  allusion  to  himself  or  his 
career.  One  reminiscence  is  everywhere  :  sown,  as 
it  were,  over  the  entire  interior :  the  monogram 
formed  of  the  initials  I.  and  S. 

Sigismund  and  Isolde !  What  a  magnificent  idyl 
might  not  these  names  have  spelled  had  all  been 
right  instead  of  all  being  wrong!     He,  the  great 
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soldier,  the  princely  humanist ;  she,  who,  less  by 
outward  charms  (for  she  was  not  beautiful)  than  by 
fine  sympathy,  high  patience,  and  discriminating 
judgment,  alone  and  enduringly  dominated  his 
turbulent  spirit.  The  implacable  Pope  who  wrought 
Sigismondo's  ruin  called  Isotta  "entirely  worthy" 
of  the  unique  devotion  which  she  inspired.  No 
one  ever  threw  a  stone  at  her ;  in  bringing  the 
foulest  charges  against  Sigismondo  no  one  even 
distantly  hinted  at  her  complicity. 

The  connection  began  during  the  lifetime  of 
Ginevra  d'Este,  and  continued  through  that  of 
Polissena  Sforza — the  first  and  second  wives  of 
the  Lord  of  Rimini.  Both  marriages  were 
political.  Princes  were  ever  ready  to  offer  up  their 
daughters  to  political  expediency,  a  sacrifice  often 
more  cruel  than  female  infanticide  as  practised  in 
China.  When  Polissena  Sforza  went  to  say  her 
prayers,  whichever  way  she  turned,  she  saw  the 
monogram  of  her  husband  and  her  rival ;  she  saw, 
besides  the  splendid  tomb  of  the  dead  Malatesti, 
two  others,  prepared  for  Sigismondo  and  for  Isotta. 
The  latter,  by  far  the  more  ornate,  rests  on  huge 
Malatestian  elephants,  and  displays  the  epigraph  : 
"  D.  Issottse  Ariminensi  Sacrum."  The  **  D."  is 
variously  interpreted  as  "  Divse  "  and  "  Dominae  " 
— it   matters    little.     In   a   hundred   battles   Sigis- 
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mondo's  soldiers  bore  upon  their  shields  the  familiar 
monogram. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  society  still  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Proven9al  moral  code,  accord- 
ing to  which  public  homage  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant kind  was  habitually  rendered  to  women, 
who  might  be  anything  you  pleased  except  the 
wives  of  their  poets  and  champions.  The  fact  that 
many  of  these  women  were  of  unquestioned  virtue 
caused  the  evolution  out  of  hopeless  passion  (real 
or  counterfeit)  of  a  new  and  idealised  theory  or 
love.  But  the  way  of  thinking  which  led  to  this 
conclusion  countenanced  after  a  fashion  the 
notoriety  given  to  such  connections  as  that  of 
Sigismondo  and  Isotta,  which  seems  to  us  more 
astonishing  than  the  connections  themselves. 

On  the  death  of  Polissena  Sforza  rumours  of 
foul  play  were  circulated,  as  had  happened,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  when  her  predecessor,  Ginevra 
d'Este,  died.  Each  of  these  wives  gave  birth  to 
a  child  that  lived  but  a  short  time. 

If  the  crimes  were  committed  by  Sigismondo, 
the  lack  of  surviving  children,  or  some  suspicion, 
most  likely  unfounded,  of  his  wives'  constancy,  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  cause  than  any  desire 
to  legalise  Isotta's  position.  Five  or  six  years 
after   Polissena's  death   he   had   still   no   intention 
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of  marrying  Isotta.  That  the  marriage  did  in  the 
end  take  place  is  not  thought  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  but  no  record  of  its  celebration  has  yet 
come  to  light — only  after  a  certain  date  she  is 
styled  Donna  Isotta  de'  Malatesti  instead  of  Donna 
Isotta  degli  Atti. 

Whether  or  not  Sigismondo  was  really  guilty 
of  these  murders,  and  of  other  of  the  monstrous 
misdoings  attributed  to  him,  cannot  be  determined 
with  judicial  certainty.  Contemporary  gossip,  even 
when  circumstantial,  is  not  proof.  Rumour  based 
on  what  is  thought  in  the  abstract  to  be  probable 
has  always  had  an  active  existence  in  Italy.  For 
example,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Leo  XIII.  there  was  a  daily  expectation  in  Rome 
that  he  would  be  poisoned.  Had  the  Pope  died 
suddenly,  expectation  would  have  passed  into  a 
rooted  belief  Rumour  chargred  Sig^ismondo  with 
abominable  acts ;  but,  true  or  false,  the  charges 
would  have  scarcely  gained  the  endorsement  of 
history  had  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolonomi  never 
worn  the  Papal  tiara.  -^neas  Sylvius,  as  a 
Sienese,  could  not  forget  how,  when  Sigismondo 
was  employed  to  defend  Siena,  there  was  consider- 
able reason  to  think  that  he  played  fast  and  loose 
with  her  interests.  To  Pius  1 1  was  mainly  due  the 
downfall  of  the  great    Malatesta,  and  the  post  he 
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occupies  in  the  lowest  Bolgia  of  the  historical  In- 
ferno is  the  lasting  legacy  of  the  same  triumphant 
foe.  It  is  useless  to  observe  that  a  former  Pope  re- 
ceived Sigismondo  literally  with  open  arms  after  the 
date  of  the  alleged  atrocities,  and  that  a  later  one 
bestowed  on  him  the  Golden  Rose — that  mark  of 
special  favour  which  has  brought  such  bad  luck 
to  the  sovereigns  who  have  been  honoured  with 
it  in  our  day.  ^neas  Sylvius,  not  satisfied  with 
excommunicating  him,  had  him  burnt  in  effigy — no 
worthless  Guy  Fawkes  presentment,  but  a  beauti- 
fully made  image,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Paolo 
Romano,  which  it  was  a  world  of  pities  to  consign 
to  the  flames. 

In  his  extremity  the  object  of  these  proceedings 
called  the  French  into  Italy,  and  even  meditated 
calling  in  the  Grand  Turk.  It  may  have  been  the 
first,  but  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  last,  time 
an  Italian  ruler  looked  to  Stamboul  for  assistance ; 
nor  is  the  Vatican  any  freer  from  the  reproach  than 
are  the  principalities  and  the  republics.  Nothing 
could  help  Sigismondo.  As  a  final  resource  he 
decided  to  turn  roving  condottiere  once  more ;  and, 
leaving  the  faithful  city  to  the  wise  and  popular 
government  of  Isotta,  he  offered  his  sword  to 
Venice.  He  hoped  thus  to  restore  his  credit  and 
to     do     something    towards     refilling    his    empty 
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coffers.  In  the  former  hope  he  was  not  deceived  ; 
for,  although  the  campaign  which  he  commanded 
in  the  Morea  led  to  no  practical  results,  it  amply 
confirmed  his  military  reputation,  and  it  surrounded 
him  with  the  halo  of  a  defender  of  the  Faith.  But 
the  Faith  was  the  last  thing  he  was  thinking  about 
in  the  Morea.  It  is  said  that  he  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  meeting  the  great  Platonist, 
Gemisthus  Pletones,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
living  there  ;  but  on  arriving  he  found  that  the 
philosopher  had  lately  died.  What  is  certain  is 
that  he  brought  home  to  Rimini  Gemisthus's  bones, 
and  had  them  reverently  placed  in  one  of  the 
tombs  which,  by  a  fine  thought,  he  had  prepared 
in  the  wall  of  his  Temple  for  the  poets  and  men  of 
letters  whom  he  attracted  to  his  Court.  He  always 
treated  artists  and  literary  men — not  with  grinding 
condescension  or  insolent  tolerance,  but — as  the  true 
kings  of  the  earth. 

The  Church  never  ceased  to  cast  longing  eyes 
on  Rimini,  and  it  struck  Paul  II.  that  fair  words 
migfht  win  what  the  savage  treatment  of  Pius  II. 
had  been  powerless  to  obtain.  Professing  a  tender 
interest  in  Malatesta,  he  suggested  that  he  should 
renounce  Rimini  in  exchange  for  Foligno  and 
Spoleto,  where  he  would  be  much  quieter  and 
more  comfortable  than  in  the  exposed  city  on  the 
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coast.  When  Sigismondo  seized  the  drift  of  the 
message,  such  a  rage  overtook  him  as  never,  since 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  possessed  a  human  being. 
For  this  one  moment,  who  will  withhold  him 
sympathy  ?  Give  up  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  ?  Abandon  Rimini,  where  he  had  built 
his  Temple  and  his  Rocca,  that  marvel  of  scientific 
fortification,  esteemed  impregnable  .>*  "  Tell  the 
Pope,"  he  cried,  "  that  I  will  bring  the  answer 
myself."  Frantic  with  passion,  he  rushed  to  Rome, 
intending  (so  the  story  goes)  to  slay  the  Pontiff 
with  a  dagger  hidden,  or  scarcely  hidden,  under 
his  cloak.  The  Pope  got  wind  of  the  scheme,  and, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  was  attended  by  a  strong 
force  of  his  guards  when  he  received  his  visitor. 
From  an  assassin  Sigismondo  became  a  suppliant. 
The  pent-up  emotion  burst  forth,  and  tears  choked 
his  utterance  as  he  pleaded  his  cause,  imploring  on 
his  knees  that  Rimini  should  not  be  taken  away 
from  him.  The  Pope  did  not  misread  the  sub- 
mission— at  bay  the  kneeling  man  would  still  prove 
formidable.  The  appeal  was  granted  without  con- 
ditions. Sigismondo  fell  dangerously  ill,  and 
although  he  apparently  recovered,  the  mental  crisis 
he  had  gone  through  undermined  his  strength. 
Two  years  later  he  died  at  Rimini,  aged  only  fifty- 
one  years. 
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"  La  procella  anima  imperiale 
Ch'  ebbe  poche  castella  e  non  il  mondo."  * 

To  the  last  he  was  distressed  that  it  had  not 
been    in   his    power    to   finish   his    Temple.       He 
left  Rimini  to  the  Regency  of  Isotta,  and  eventually 
to    her  eldest   son    Sallustio — making   no   mention 
in    his    will    of    Roberto    Malatesta,    fruit    of  an 
early   intrigue   with   a  lady   of    Pesaro,    who    was 
already    grown   to   manhood,    and  was    noted    for 
decision  of  character  and  military  talent.     Roberto 
Malatesta    had    not   treated  his   father   well ;    but 
to  pass   him  over   was   a  piece  of  imprudence  for 
which    those   whom    Sigismondo    cared    most   for 
were   to  pay  dearly.      Roberto  did  not  show  his 
hand   at  once ;    but   he   kept   his  end  steadily    in 
view    till    it   was    reached.       He    had   his  brother 
Sallustio     murdered,    contriving     that    the    crime 
should    be    imputed    to    a    young    noble,    against 
whom  he  excited  the  vengeance  of  the  populace, 
whilst  he  himself  wept  a  pond  of  crocodile  tears. 
His    second    half-brother    was    "  removed "   on    a 
flimsy   charge   of  treason.     Isotta    only   remained 
in   his   way,  and   he    is   reported    to   have    caused 
poison    to    be    administered   to    her.       But    what 
poison  could  more  surely  produce  the  cruel  wasting 

*  **  The  stormy  imperial  soul  that  possessed  a  few  castles  and  not  the 
world."  These  two  fine  lines  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  make  one  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  play  that  he  is  now  writing  about  Sigismondo  Malatesta. 
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disease   of  which    she    died    than  the   anguish   at 
the  loss  of  her  children  ? 

Roberto  was  fond  of  costly  pageants,  and 
hence  was  called  "the  Magnificent."  The  "  Veni, 
vidi,  vici "  of  Caesar  was  applied  to  him  when, 
in  1480,  by  a  rapid  march,  and  a  victory  of 
uncommon  brilliancy,  he  saved  Rome  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria — described 
by  Comines  as  "  the  cruellest,  worst,  most  vicious, 
and  basest  man  ever  seen."  The  gratitude  of 
the  Romans,  who  had  made  sure  of  being  given 
over  to  fire  and  the  sword,  was  unbounded :  a 
cardinal  led  the  victor's  horse,  the  Sacred  Colleo-e 
walked  behind  him.  The  streets  still  rang  with 
the  plaudits  that  greeted  him,  when  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  expired.  Some 
historians  have  thought  that  Sistus  IV.  wished 
to  get  rid  of  a  too  powerful  ally ;  but  a  rival 
condottiere  in  the  papal  service  is  much  more 
plausibly  held  accountable  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  great  Malatesta. 

After  a  precarious  tenure  of  another  half 
century,  the  family  ceased  to  rule  Rimini,  which 
soon  fell  to  the  portion  of  the  Holy  See,  of  whose 
dominion  the  fortified  walls  raised  by  Paul  V. 
are  a  picturesque  reminder. 

Not  Rimini  only,  but  the  whole  of  Romagna, 
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was  bit  by  bit  absorbed  by  the  Power  which 
could  wait.  If  long  desire  makes  fulfilment  sweet, 
then  this  must  have  been  the  sweetest  of  political 
triumphs.  Nevertheless,  the  acquisition  of  the 
most  turbulent  of  Italian  populations  was  a  boon 
of  mixed  value  to  the  temporal  papacy.  The 
Ravennati  threatened  Leo  X.  with  bestowing 
themselves  voluntarily  on  the  Sultan,  and  from 
this  single  fact  may  be  judged  the  temper  in 
which  the  Romagnols  accepted  their  sub- 
jection. The  partisans  of  the  Church  among  the 
inhabitants  were  at  times  nearly  as  embarrassing 
as  its  opponents  :  Romagna  has  been  the  scene  of 
White  Terrors  as  well  as  of  Red.  The  papal 
legates  gradually  yielded  to  the  conviction  that 
this  province  was  beyond  the  power  of  human 
governance,  and  took  the  consequences  with 
as  much  Christian  resignation  as  they  could 
muster. 

In  March  1815  Joachim  Murat  issued  at 
Rimini  the  proclamation  which  was  as  good  as  his 
own  death-warrant.  Few  remember  it  now  ;  yet 
few  such  documents  better  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered. Independence  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits 
of  Scylla,  "  Sgombri  dal  suolo  italico  ogni  dominio 
straniero."  We  have  often  heard  this  language 
since ;  but  then  it  was  unaccustomed  indeed. 
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The  Vatican  always  dimly  discerned  the 
Nemesis  of  its  temporal  ascendency  in  that  Unity 
of  Italy  of  which  Dante  and  Macchiavelli  dreamt, 
but  which  it  was  reserved  to  us  to  see  accomplished. 
Rimini,  with  the  rest  of  Romagna,  became  part  of 
the  Italian  kingdom  by  the  decree  of  March 
i860. 


THE  POPULAR  STAGE 

In  the  old  commedia  delC  arte,  or  all'  iniprowiso, 
to  give  it  its  earlier  name,  certain  fixed  types 
appeared  on  all  occasions  representing  the  idiosyn- 
crasies and  absurdities  peculiar  to  different  pro- 
vinces, different  callings,  or,  it  might  be,  simply 
different  individuals  who  happened  to  possess 
some  marked  personal  characteristic.  If  a  few  of 
these  fixed  types  were  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Roman  Atellanes,  as  is  the  common  though  not 
universal  opinion,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
them  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  varied  and 
highly-coloured  life  of  the  Italian  people  in  and 
after  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  number  was  con- 
stantly being  added  to.  Sometimes  the  way  they 
are  dressed  determines  the  place  or  date  of  their 
origin  ;  Pantalone's  long  hood  and  red  stockings 
are  unmistakably  Venetian,  Dr  Balanzon's  costume 
proclaims  him  Bolognese  even  before  he  has 
opened  his  mouth.  Again,  the  striped  smock 
and  white    cap    of    Brighella    were    worn    by  the 

artisans  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Sometimes  they 
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have  a  written  history ;  the  character  and  name 
of  Beltrame  are,  for  instance,  known  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  country  simpleton  belonging 
to  the  Lombard  village  of  Gaggiano  who 
happened  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  strolling 
player  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  by  him  appropriated,  name  and  all,  for 
the  comic  stage.  Many  of  them  died  with  the 
actor  who  created  them ;  this  was  the  fate  of 
Don  Fastidio  de'  Fastidius,  who  expired  with  his 
orginator,  an  actor  named  Massaro.  The  fittest 
survived ;  though  for  a  part  to  cease  to  exist 
with  its  inventor  did  not  always  prove  that  it 
was  lacking  in  merit ;  it  rather  showed  that  it 
was  too  closely  identified  with  his  own  person 
or  talent  for  it  to  be  satisfactorily  played  by  any- 
one else. 

Whether  its  origin  was  lost  in  antiquity  or 
was  a  thing  of  yesterday,  the  first  necessity  for  a 
character  on  the  popular  stage  was  that  it  should 
be  felt  to  be  real.  The  frequenters  of  popular 
theatres  are  not  scholars  or  literary  men  :  when 
the  follies  or  peculiarities  exhibited  fail  to  suggest 
a  living  counterpart,  they  have  no  power  to  amuse. 
That  the  principal  parts  should  have  lingered  so 
long  shows  the  enduring  cast  of  Italian  character, 
which  in  many  matters    of   detail,   as   well  as   in 
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its  broader  outlines,  was,  till  recently,  very  much 
the  same  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  old 
masks,  as  they  are  still  called  in  Italy  even  where 
the  actual  mask  has  given  place  to  a  facial  get- 
up,  Stenterello,  the  Tuscan  type,  is  one  of  those 
which  retain  most  vitality.  Stenterello  represents 
the  biting  wit,  the  sly  and  acute  reasoning,  the 
sententious  utterance  of  the  Tuscan  lower  orders. 
Unfortunately  he  has  also  often  been  made  to 
reproduce  the  habit  of  using  profane  and  indecent 
language,  for  which  the  Tuscans  of  the  towns, 
and  expecially  the  Florentines,  have  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety.  To  such  base  ways  he  had  de- 
scended in  a  wretched  little  back-street  Florentine 
theatre,  where  he  found  an  audience  worthy  of 
him,  when  an  actor  named  Landini,  who  was 
endowed  with  a  humorous  face,  a  powerful  and 
flexible  voice  and  the  purest  Tuscan  pronuncia- 
tion, came  to  rescue  him  from  the  mud.  His 
irresistibly  comic  impersonation  of  Stenterello  at 
the  Teatro  Rossini  drew  crowds  night  after  night 
and  revealed  in  him  a  true  dramatic  gift.  The 
pieces  he  acted  in  were  poor  stuff,  but  the  public 
had  no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  him ;  his  presence 
filled  the  stage  and  absorbed  attention.  After 
some  years,  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  who  was 
fascinated  by  Landini's  talent  and   imagined   that 
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it  might  be  turned  to  higher  uses,  expounded 
to  him  a  magnificent  scheme  for  a  new  popular 
theatre,  of  which  the  language  would  be  his  own 
pure  Tuscan  and  the  plays,  no  longer  crippled  by 
the  introduction  of  the  masks,  would  be  works 
truly  popular  in  spirit  but  of  sound  artistic  merit. 
It  was  a  superb  programme,  and  Landini,  himself 
an  enthusiastic  soul,  was  worked  up  into  belief 
in  his  mission  as  initiator  of  a  nobler  day  than 
the  Italian  popular  stage  had  yet  seen.  The 
ample  theatre  with  its  appropriate  decorations, 
the  good  orchestra  and  capable  troop,  the 
spirited  pieces  ranging  from  farce  to  tragedy :  all 
sprang  full-grown  to  life  in  the  fertile  land  of  the 
imagination.  Only,  Landini  said,  before  definitely 
deciding,  and  concluding  arrangements  for  the 
opening  piece,  he  must  consult  his  father-in-law, 
a  certain  Romei,  who  was  also  his  partner  in  the 
dramatic  undertaking  at  the  Rossini.  So  next 
day  the  two  went  to  Romei's  office  (he  was  a 
printer  as  well  as  co-impresario),  where  they  found 
that  weighty  man  in  a  small,  dark,  ground  floor 
room,  into  which  he  ushered  them  and  closed 
the  door.  Carrera,  the  budding  dramatist,  once 
more  unfolded  his  subject,  which  the  father-in-law, 
who  was  of  colossal  proportions,  listened  to  with 
much  patience.     When,  however,  it  was  said  that 
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part  of  the  plan  was  to  give  up  the  conventional 
types,  Romei  gave  a  ferocious  glance  which 
promised  nothing  good.  To  recover  his  ground, 
Carrera  hastily  added  that  for  all  the  various 
services  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the  cause,  he 
would  be  content  with  pay  which  would  amount 
to  about  ;^20  per  comedy.  The  giant  now 
sprang  to  his  feet :  "  Do  you  think  that 
little?"  he  exclaimed.  "We  pay  twelve  scudi 
for  ours ! "  The  scudo,  with  which  the  Florentine, 
when  excited,  is  still  apt  to  reckon,  is  worth  six 
francs.  Looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  his 
visitors,  Romei  went  on  to  say  :  "  Madmen,  fit 
to  be  bound  hand  and  foot ! "  There  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  signore  from  Turin ;  such 
ideas  were  perhaps  acceptable  over  there :  but 
how  his  son-in-law.  Prince  of  Stenterellos,  could 
ever  have  dreamt  of  renouncing  the  part  which 
gave  him  bread,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  desperate 
and  starveling  comedians,  passed  his  comprehension 
^  completely.  So  faded  away  the  vision  of  a 
national  popular  theatre  in  Italy. 

At  Naples,  the  classic  home  of  Pulcinella,  where 
the  pantomimic  genius  of  the  people  turns  every 
wrangle  in  the  market-place  into  choice  comedy, 
where  every  member  of  the  body  speaks  and  not 
only  the  tongue,  and  where  the  dialect  in  use  is  the 
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most  naturally  comic,  the  richest  in  expressions 
covering  the  whole  range  of  the  ridiculous  of  any 
known  speech — a  dialect  of  which  it  has  been  said 
that  it  mews,  barks,  growls,  bays,  bellows,  hisses, 
yawns — the  later  development  of  the  popular  theatre 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word :  Sciossamocca. 
The  history  of  Sciossamocca  is  the  history  of 
Edoardo  Scarpetta,  the  son  of  parents  who  had 
once  possessed  an  independence,  but  who  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  were  reduced  to  great  poverty. 
Edoardo  was  still  a  boy  when  his  father  died ;  the 
wish  to  help  his  mother,  seconded  by  a  passion  for 
the  stage,  picked  up  who  knows  where  or  when, 
led  him  to  join  a  company  of  players  acting  at  the 
San  Carlino,  in  which  he  was  given  such  trifling 
parts  as  were  thought  to  be  within  his  powers. 
He  passed  from  one  company  to  another  till,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  obtained  an  engagement  at  the 
Partenope  on  the  improved  terms  of  thirty  francs 
a  month.  Here  he  was  promoted  to  take  secondary 
parts  instead  of  quite  the  last  ones,  and  he  began 
to  win  a  little  favour  with  the  public.  It  was  at 
this  date  that  by  chance  he  made  his  fortune.  In 
the  old  repertory  of  the  Neapolitan  theatre  there 
was  a  farce  entitled  :  Feliciello  Sciossamocca^  mariuolo 
de  'na  pizza.  Feliciello  was  a  never-say-die  street 
arab  of  Naples,  jack-of-all-trades  gaining  a  precarious 
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livelihood  by  carrying  burdens  or  picking  up  cigar- 
ends.     One  day,  when   hungry,  he  steals  a  cake ; 
the  baker  pursues  him  ;  he  escapes,  jumping  through 
a  window  into  another  house,  where  he  has  a  new 
series  of  adventures  with  a  tailor,  but  in  the  end 
he  gets  out  of  going  to  prison.       It  occurred   to 
Scarpetta  that  a  great  deal  might  be  made  out  of 
this  rdle  if  it  were  presented  as  a  careful  study  from 
life  of  the  Neapolitan  gamin.     He  studied  every 
phrase,    every    gesture,    and    out    of    the    slender 
materials  of  the  part  he  evolved  so  living  a  picture 
that  a  hit  was  immediately  made.     The  impresario 
of  the  San  Carlino  saw  the  performance,  and  was  so 
much  struck  by  it  that  he  at  once  engaged  Scar- 
petta to  play  only  this  part.     Henceforth   in  every 
play,  besides  Pulcinella,  Don  Asdrubale   Barilotta, 
Don  Anselmo  Tartao-lia  and  the  other  old  masks 
there  was  always  the  new  type  of  the  irrepressible 
arab.        By-and-by,  however,    Scarpetta   stipulated 
that  though  the  name  might  remain  the  same,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  modify  or  vary  the  character, 
and  this  not  being  accepted  by  his  manager,  he  left 
him   and  joined    the    company   of  the   last   great 
Pulcinella,   Antonio    Petito,  who   agreed   to   leave 
him  his  liberty.     Petito  died  in    1876,  after  which 
Scarpetta  started  a  company  on  his  own  account  at 
San  Carlino,  which  he  conducted  with  uninterrupted 
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success.  Nor  did  his  luck  desert  him  when  he  took 
his  troop  to  Rome  and  elsewhere  during  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  old  home.  He  writes  his  own  comedies 
or  adapts  them  from  the  works  of  native  or  foreign 
authors,  impressing  them  all  with  the  stamp  of 
scenes  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  Neapolitan 
people  or  lower  bourgeoisie^  and  the  adventures 
and  comic  situations  growing  out  of  such.  He  is 
himself  the  life  and  breath  of  them,  being  gifted 
with  a  true  comic  vein  and  a  power  of  compelling 
laughter  by  slight  shades  of  expression.  He  has 
banished  all  the  old  conventional  characters,  and 
though  his  own  part  is  always  called  Sciossamocca, 
it  differs  as  to  rank,  trade  and  even  moral  qualities 
in  different  performances.  Sciossamocca  has,  in 
fact,  come  to  be  less  the  name  of  a  part  than  a 
soubriquet  for  Scarpetta.  In  private  life  the 
Neapolitan  actor  is  described  as  rather  taciturn  ; 
he  has  saved  up  his  earnings  and  has  built  a  hand- 
some villa  outside  Naples.  In  his  leisure  he 
scribbles  poetry  in  his  native  dialect :  some  verses 
addressed  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  has  been  a 
devoted  son,  are  not  devoid  of  simple  pathos. 
His  plays,  though  of  small  artistic  merit,  have 
a  sound  basis ;  the  sentiment  which  pervades 
them  is  healthy,  and  if  he  sins  at  times  against 
refinement,  his    moral  atmosphere  is   pure,    which 
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cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  the  literary  theatre 
of  Italy. 

Ferravilla,  a  Milanese  actor,  has  created  a  part 
more  uniform  than  that  of  Sciossamocca,  but  more 
elastic  than  the  old  types,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Massinelli.  The  original  idea  of  Massinelli 
is  that  of  a  big  schoolboy  with  small  intellect  but 
overflowing  good  intentions,  which  somehow  result 
only  in  getting  himself  and  his  friends  into  hot 
water.  With  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  he  drives 
everyone  about  him  to  distraction ;  he  is  absent- 
minded  and  is  for  ever  making  foolish  mistakes  with 
names  and  quotations.  He  is,  perhaps,  borrowed  from 
some  French  original,  for,  though  he  speaks  a  sort 
of  Milanese,  he  does  not  strike  one  as  born  under 
the  Duomo.  On  this  not  very  agreeable  pattern 
other  parts  have  been  modelled,  showing  the  same 
type  as  a  young  man,  as  a  lover,  as  an  old  bachelor, 
etc.  The  character  has  crept  in  unawares,  as  the 
managers  of  the  Milanese  dialect  theatre  have  set 
their  faces  against  fixed  types,  whether  old  or  new. 
The  Milanese  stage  has  possessed  several  good 
actors,  but  it  has  been  singularly  barren  in  original 
work,  almost  all  its  pieces  being  taken  from  foreign 
sources. 

Of  greater  importance  and  better  success  than 
any  of  its  rivals  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  the  old 
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popular  stage  to  modern  exigencies,  the  Piedmontese 
theatre  is  yet  a  thing  of  comparatively  recent  and, 
one  might  almost  say,  accidental  birth.  Its  history 
begins  with  the  year  1859 — a  year  eventful  for 
Piedmont  and  Italy — while  the  direction  it  took 
was  in  a  great  measure  decided  by  the  fact  of  its 
first  tentative  essay  having  a  result  which  was  the 
opposite  of  what  had  been  reckoned  on.  Plays 
had,  indeed,  been  acted  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Piedmontese  dialect  from  a  very  early  period  ; 
there  are  traces  of  farces  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  miracle-plays  spoken  in  patois  are 
still  given  at  stated  seasons  in  the  district  of  Biella 
and  elsewhere  in  Alpine  valleys.  An  indifferent 
comedy,  called  Z'  Cont  Piolet,  partly  written  in 
dialect  and  partly  in  Italian,  was  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  by  the  Marquis  Tana, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Sardinian  Court.  But  these 
examples  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  contem- 
porary theatre.  No  one  would  have  predicted 
that  the  popular  drama  would  greatly  flourish  at 
Turin.  The  dialect,  which  Alfieri  called  "the 
bitterest  jargon  of  them  all,"  is  harsh  and  unmusical 
in  the  extreme ;  it  has  none  of  the  insinuating 
grace  of  the  Venetians,  none  of  the  voluble  facility 
of  the  Neapolitan ;  moreover,  few  dialects  are 
found  so  difficult  to  understand  by  natives  of  the 
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other   provinces.     The   best   that   can   be  claimed 
for   it  is   a   rugged   simpHcity    which   makes   it   a 
speech  not  ill-suited  for  a  hardy  and  steady  race. 
Giovanni   Toselli,  who   was    destined    to   be    the 
founder   of    the    Piedmontese    theatre   as    it    now 
exists,  was   born   in    18 19    in    the   pretty  town  of 
Cuneo,  which   must   have   left   pleasant   memories 
with  anyone  who  happens  to  have  passed  that  way. 
His   parents    were    fairly    well-to-do   people,    who 
educated  their   son    for   the  law.     He  had   begun 
to   practise   in   a   solicitor's  office,  when    one   fine 
morning,  urged  by  his  love  of  the  theatre  and  by 
the  hopes  founded  on  the  possession  of  a  pretty 
tenor  voice,  he  left  his  parents  and  his  principal  to 
get  on  as  they  might,  and  fled  to  Milan,  where  he 
offered    himself  to   all    the    impresarios    and   was 
accepted   by   none.     His    voice,  in    which  he  had 
placed   such   confidence,    was    pronounced   useless 
for   public   purposes.      He    was   too   proud   to   go 
home  and  beg  pardon  ;  he  enrolled  himself,  there- 
fore, in  a  series  of  humble  and  luckless  companies, 
in  which  he  took  the  smallest  parts.     He  had  no 
success   till   he  began  to    act  Gianduia,   the  Pied- 
montese figure  in   the  family  of  masks,  in    which 
part  he  won  some  applause,  especially  with  the  set 
speeches    he  was   appointed   to    make   before   the 
curtain  on  the  occasion  of  first  nights  and  benefits. 
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About  this  time  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Gustavo  Modena,  the  distin- 
guished tragic  actor  who  created  the  school  which 
produced  Ristori,  Rossi,  and  nearly  all  the  good 
actors  and  actresses  of  that  day.  Modena  liked 
him  and  made  him  his  secretary.  With  true  pene- 
tration he  observed  at  once  a  vast  difference 
between  Toselli's  powers  when  he  spoke  his 
familiar  Piedmontese  and  when  he  constrained 
himself  to  speak  Italian  ;  and  he  encouraged  him 
to  act  henceforth  exclusively  in  the  former.  In 
the  spring  of  1859,  a  company  which  had  been 
got  together  under  Toselli's  management  made 
its  first  effort  at  a  purely  dialect  performance  with 
a  transformation  of  Silvio  Pellico's  Francesca  da 
Rimini  into  a  story  of  peasant  life  in  Piedmont. 
Francesca  became  Cichina,  Paolo  bore  the 
diminutive  of  Paolin,  Rimini  was  turned  into 
Moncale  (Moncalieri).  The  public  were,  it  seems, 
expected  to  laugh  at  this  strange  travesty.  But, 
instead,  they  cried.  The  words  spoken  by  actors 
in  their  mother  tongue  before  spectators  to 
whom  it  bore  the  same  relation  acquired  a  force, 
a  pathos  which  savoured  of  real  life  rather  than  of 
the  stage ;  the  emotions  interpreted  with  that 
homeliness  which  has  been  said  to  be  essential  to 
all  passionate  expression,  stirred  hearts  which  much 
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greater  acting  might  have  left  unmoved.  So  in 
this  unlooked-for  substitution  of  tears  for  laughter 
the  Piedmontese  theatre  was  founded. 

From  the  first  it  assumed  the  broadly  patriotic 
character  which,  without  ever  betraying  it  into  the 
field  of  controversial  politics,  gave  it  its  modest 
but  not  unworthy  part  in  the  growth  of  Piedmont 
into  Italy.  The  first  original  play  produced  was 
entitled  War  or  Peace  ?  and  was  performed  in  the 
anxious  moments  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  1859.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  The 
Departure  of  the  Contingent,  while  somewhat 
later  came  The  Hut  of  the  Re  Galantom,  which 
treated  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  hunting  adventures 
in  the  Piedmontese  Alps.  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
spoke  Piedmontese  by  preference  to  the  last,  was 
a  warm  patron  of  Toselli's  enterprise.  "  Cannot 
we  make  our  good  Toselli  a  Cavaliere  .''  "  he  asked 
one  day  of  his  Minister  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  when 
it  was  a  question  of  conferring  honours.  As  he 
signed  the  decree,  which  was  quickly  forthcoming, 
he  mentioned  two  or  three  of  his  favourite  pieces. 
"  And  the  Cabana  del  Re  Galantom,  does  not  your 
Majesty  know  that?"  said  the  Minister.  "Of  that 
I  had  better  leave  others  to  speak,"  was  the  King's 
answer.  It  is  related,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Cavour 
that   when   it  was   sought    to    obtain    from    him    a 
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patent  authorising  Toselli  to  call  his  troop  "  The 
National  Company,"  he  exclaimed,  "  What !  While 
I  wear  myself  out  to  make  a  United  Italy  I  am 
asked  to  favour  a  theatre  for  plays  in  Piedmontese 
patois  ?  I  approve  of  nothing  of  the  sort."  Next 
year,  the  last  of  Cavour's  life,  hearing  the  praises 
of  the  condemned  institution  sung  on  all  sides,  he 
sent  for  Toselli  and  told  him  to  keep  a  place  for 
him  on  the  following  evening.  When  asked  what 
style  of  comedy  he  wished  to  see,  he  replied,  "  Give 
me  one  of  your  best."  Accordingly  Cavour  went, 
and  was  converted ;  with  his  usual  fairness,  he  even 
told  the  actor  that  he  regretted  the  remarks  he  had 
previously  made.  Another  proud  day  for  the 
Piedmontese  players  was  when,  during  their  visit 
to  Milan,  the  author  of  the  Promessi  Sposi  went 
to  a  theatre  for  the  first  time  for  thirty  years  in 
order  to  see  their  performance. 

Toselli  himself  was  doomed  to  an  unlucky  end  ; 
he  built  a  theatre  at  his  own  expense  in  his  native 
town  of  Cuneo,  which  proved  a  disastrous  specula- 
tion and  involved  him  in  debt.  He  never  wholly 
recovered  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  when  he 
retired  from  the  stage  a  small  pension  from  the 
Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus,  of  which 
he  was  a  knight,  kept  him  from  want.  After 
a   long   illness,    which   attacked  mind    and    body, 
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he  died  in  1886.  The  dialect  theatre  continues  its 
prosperous  career  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  lieutenants,  Tancrede  Milone.  It  has 
never  lacked  good  actors,  but  the  true  secret  of  its 
superiority  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  having  found  play- 
wrights of  talent  and  originality,  such  as  Bersezio, 
Garelli,  Pietracqua  and  Albertini,  who  drew 
materials  for  a  long  list  of  pieces  from  the  village 
life  of  Piedmont  and  the  middle-class  life  of 
Turin. 

The  high  water -mark  of  the  Piedmontese 
theatre  was  reached  with  Bersezio's  comedy  Le 
Miserie  d'  Monssii  Travet,  which  is  even  now 
reofarded  as  almost  a  classic.  The  characters  are 
taken  from  the  minutely  varying  levels  of  Turinese 
bourgeois  society  at  the  date  when  the  city  was 
still  a  capital :  Monssu  Travet,  the  poor,  honest, 
but  irascible  clerk  who  has  grown  grey  in  a 
Government  office,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years' 
service  find  himself  dismissed  by  an  arbitrary 
superior ;  his  silly  and  extravagant  second  wife 
and  her  fractious  boy,  whom  he  is  set  "  to  amuse  " 
during  his  few  hours  of  leisure ;  his  grown-up 
daughter  Marianin  and  Paolo,  her  unaristocratic 
lover;  and  Monssu  Giacchetta,  the  prosperous 
baker  with  whom  Travet  is  in  debt,  and  who  in 
the  end  not  only  cancels  the  debt,  but  takes  him 
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into  his  business  as  book-keeper  with  a  much 
better  salary  than  he  received  from  Government. 
Giacchetta  also  makes  Paolo  his  heir  and  obtains, 
or  rather  exacts,  the  consent  of  Marianin's  father 
and  step-mother  to  the  wedding.  Just  as  all  this 
is  arranged,  news  comes  that  justice  has  been 
done  to  Travet  and  that  he  is  reinstated ;  but 
rising  above  the  social  prejudices  which  have  so 
long  been  his  bane,  he  stands  by  his  word  to 
the  baker,  and  declines  the  offer  to  give  him 
back  his  wretched  little  post. 

The  satire  of  the  piece  was  directed  against 
the  passion  for  "gentility"  which  waxed  par- 
ticularly strong  in  old  Turin  and  made  the  most 
miserable  of  Government  clerks  prefer  his  poverty 
and  the  humiliations  which  might  be  his  lot  to 
an  honest  independence  gained  in  trade.  It  was 
also  meant  to  expose  the  overbearing  conduct 
of  which  the  officials  were  often  guilty.  The 
official  world  violently  resented  the  charge,  and 
for  the  first  few  nights  the  play  provoked  stormy 
scenes.  One  individual  went  so  far  as  to  insist 
that  the  character  of  the  high-handed  cap-session 
was  his  own  portrait,  and  demanded  reparation  at 
the  stage-door.  Toselli  stood  firm  in  face  of  this 
outburst,  and  very  soon  Monssu  Travet  became 
an   established   favourite.     It  was  even  translated 
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into  German  and  represented  at  Berlin  under  a 
slightly  altered  form. 

An  actor  and  actress  once  belonging  to  Toselli's 
troop,  Morolin,  and  his  accomplished  wife,  deserted 
Piedmont  and  set  up  a  popular  company  at  Venice, 
where  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
draw  on  Goldoni's  abundant  repertory.  Marianna 
Morolin,  though  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  mastered 
the  dialect  of  the  lagunes  so  perfectly  as  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  Venetian  ear.  Both  these 
admirable  artists  died  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1886  Albertini,  whose  name  I  have  men- 
tioned among  the  best  Piedmontese  dramatists, 
wrote  a  very  terrible  play.  It  was  terrible  be- 
cause it  was  true — only,  like  so  many  true  things, 
it  was  not  all  the  truth ;  like  La  Terre  of 
Zola  it  took  all  that  was  saddest  in  the  peasant's 
life  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  life  of  the  fields ! " 
But  the  life  of  the  fields  is  not  all  agony ;  ah ! 
no.  With  all  its  ills,  perhaps,  it  is  better  than 
your  life  or  mine.  Once  I  went  to  the  funeral 
of  an  old  peasant.  His  name  was  Gal  in  our 
Brescian  dialect;  perhaps  it  was  Gallo  in  Italian; 
I  do  not  know.  I  came  back  from  Palestine  to 
find  him  dying,  and  next  day,  before  I  could  do 
anything  for  him,  he  died.  He  was  dear  to  me 
and   to   all   the   oxen   and   animals    that   used   to 
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crowd  round  him  and  lick  his  hands.  As  I  could 
do  nothing  for  him  while  he  lived,  I  sent  a 
branch  of  olive  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to 
place  in  his  coffin.  And  as  I  stood  by  his  open 
grave  I  thought,  "  Now,  how  reasonable  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  any  theory  one  may  form  of  a  Paradise, 
to  suppose  that  Gal  is  in  it ! "  Can  one  say  that 
of  all  millionaires  ? 

But  even  with  a  view  to  this  life,  the  Italian 
peasant,  such  as  I  have  known  him,  is  not  usually 
an  unhappy  man,  until  he  has  been  told  that  he 
ought  to  be  unhappy.  Unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, Albertini's  play  (first  performed  in  the 
Piedmontese  dialect,  and  then  everywhere  in  Italy 
in  an  Italian  translation,  but  never  printed  in  any 
form),  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  birth  of 
Italian  Socialism. 

I  will  now  sketch  the  plot  of  this  remarkable 
play,  which  was  called  /  mal  nutri  (The  Ill- 
nourished). 

The  curtain  rises  upon  Annetta,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  the  old  peasant  Giorgio,  who  is  sus- 
pected by  her  brother  Mansueto  of  being  the 
object  of  the  unworthy  attentions  of  Signor 
Vittorio,  the  grandson  of  Cav.  Giulini,  pro- 
prietor of  the  farm  which  Giorgio  occupies. 
Vittorio  is  returning  from   fishing,  and   lingers  on 
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the  threshing-floor  to  whisper  idle  words  into 
Annetta's  ear,  but  Mansueto  abruptly  tells  him 
to  be  off  and  join  the  signori  who  are  at  table. 
When  he  is  gone,  Mansueto  forbids  his  sister  to 
speak  to  him  again.  She  timidly  objects  that 
he  is  **the  master's  grandson."  "Masters,  in- 
deed!" cries  Mansueto,  "I  will  hear  no  more  of 
masters.  We  are  the  masters  here ;  we  hire  the 
farm " ;  and,  he  adds,  if  they  have  not  paid  their 
rent  for  a  couple  of  years,  why,  it  is  because  they 
have  not  had  the  money — the  fault  of  Heaven, 
the  tax-gatherer,  the  speculators,  the  landlords, 
who  leave  them  nothing  but  eyes  to  weep  and 
tongues  to  curse.  It  is  time  to  have  done  with 
it  all,  and  they  ought  no  longer  to  refuse  help 
from  whatever  quarter  it  comes — a  hint  at  the 
acceptance     of    advice     proffered     by     Socialistic 


agitators. 


Mansueto  is  still  further  put  out  of  temper 
on  learning  that  his  brother,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  old  custom,  is  being  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  expense  of  the  family,  is 
coming  to  pass  the  holidays  at  home.  "  A  poor 
pumpkin  -  headed  simpleton,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
bred  in  a  stable  among  brute  beasts,  whose 
Latin  will  never  stretch  to  construing  *  Dominus 
vobiscum.' " 
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Thus  ends  the  opening  scene,  which  takes 
place  on  the  threshing  -  floor  of  Papa  Giorgio 's 
farm.  Mansueto  has  a  reason  of  his  own  for 
disHking  Signer  Vittorio  apart  from  his  fears  for 
Annetta ;  he  has  learnt  that  the  young  man  is 
paying  court  to  Camilla,  a  girl  whose  parents 
were  originally  no  better  off  than  Papa  Giorgio 
but  are  now  become  well-to-do  proprietors,  able 
to  give  their  daughter  a  dowry  which  Vittorio 
is  not  likely  to  despise.  Mansueto  is  himself  in 
love  with  this  Camilla,  in  spite  of  her  aristocratic 
pretensions.  Once  more  he  remonstrates  with 
his  sister,  and,  finding  her  unwilling  to  give 
Vittorio  up,  he  seizes  her  wrists  and  utters 
threats  which,  with  her  cries,  bring  upon  the 
scene  Geppino,  nicknamed  the  **  Buon  Diavolo,*' 
Annetta's  humble  lover.  Mansueto  goes  his 
way,  and,  when  they  are  alone,  Geppino  informs 
Annetta  of  the  trouble  which  has  just  fallen  on 
his  family.  They  are  expecting  the  return  of  his 
brother  Carletto,  who  had  left  home  in  search 
of  work,  and  who  now  comes  back  afflicted  with 
the  terrible  hunger-disease — the  Pellagra.  The 
sound  of  cart-wheels  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
unhappy  creature,  who  passes  across  the  stage 
supported  by  his  mother,  pale  and  sunken-eyed, 
a  picture  of  living  death. 
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Next  appears  Cav.  Giulini's  land-steward, 
who  threatens  to  evict  Pap^  Giorgio  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  Mansueto  is  on  the  verge  of 
using  violence  towards  the  unwelcome  visitor, 
but  his  father  and  clerical  brother  hold  him 
back.  Meanwhile  Vittorio  has  approached,  ac- 
companied by  his  grandfather,  and,  as  an  easy 
way  of  winning  Annetta's  good  graces,  he 
espouses  Papa  Giorgio's  cause.  Cav.  Giulini, 
a  kind-hearted  landlord  of  the  old  school,  agrees 
to  defer  the  payment  till  Martinmas.  The 
peasants  thank  the  Cavaliere.  "And  now,  my 
sons,"  exclaims  old  Giorgio,  "  let  us  pray  God 
not  to  send  hail  to  lay  waste  the  land."  **  Other- 
wise, father,"  says  Mansueto,  "see  the  end  which 
awaits  us — see ! "  and  he  points  to  the  Pellagroso, 
who  is  creeping  out  of  the  stable  door. 

The  second  act  begins  with  an  interview 
between  Vittorio  and  Annetta.  The  girl,  who 
has  been  led  astray  by  his  promises,  asks  him  if 
it  be  true  that  he  is  going  to  leave  her  to  her 
fate  and  marry  the  richly  -  dowered  Camilla. 
Vittorio  is  about  to  leave  the  country  for  the 
town,  and  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  get  away 
without  facing  the  scandal  of  a  disclosure ;  he 
succeeds  in  reassuring  Annetta,  but  of  a  sudden 
Carletto  comes  forward  like  a  ghost  to  give  him 
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the  lie.  Outside  the  sky  darkens,  there  are 
claps  of  thunder,  and  in  a  few  moments  bursts 
forth  one  of  those  storms  which  often  destroy  the 
whole  produce  of  an  Italian  homestead  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  peasants  run  to 
the  farm  for  shelter ;  Vittorio,  only  thinking  of 
how  to  escape  from  an  embarrassing  situation, 
deals  a  blow  at  Carletto,  who  stands  in  his  way, 
and  makes  good  his  flight  before  the  others  have 
had  time  to  come  in.  Carletto  falls  down  sense- 
less and  is  carried  off  the  stage.  The  hail  rattles 
and  crashes  on  the  roof.  "What  have  we  done," 
asks  Papa  Giorgio,  in  tears,  "  to  merit  this  punish- 
ment? Who  is  the  sinner  in  this  house  who 
has  brought  upon  us  the  vengeance  of  God  ? " 
"God!"  cries  Mansueto ;  "what  of  Him.-*"  — 
he  has  half  uttered  a  blasphemous  oath  when  a 
bell  is  heard,  the  well-known  sound  which  marks 
the  coming  of  the  priest  who  brings  the  Viaticum 
to  the  dying.  The  Parroco  has  been  hastily  sent 
for,  Carletto  having  been  found  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death.  Pap^  Giorgio  lays  his  hand  on 
Mansueto's  arm,  motioning  him  to  kneel.  "God 
comes  to  visit  us;  His  will  be  done;"  says  the 
old  man.  All  present  kneel,  and  the  curtain 
falls. 

The   third    act    takes   place   in    the   house    of 
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Camilla's  father,  Signer  Domenico,  who  is  dis- 
covered in  eager  conversation  with  Cav. 
Giulini,  the  subject  being  what  is  certainly 
the  stock  topic  in  every  Italian  country  house 
— namely,  the  agricultural  depression  and  the 
sins  of  the  Government,  "  which  wastes  money  in 
useless  adventures  on  distant  shores  instead  of 
lightening  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers."  This 
talk  is  cut  short  by  the  excited  voices  of  a  crowd 
of  peasants  who  have  come  to  demand  better 
terms.  Hunger,  Carletto's  death,  the  whispered 
counsels  of  the  agitators,  have  conspired  to  rouse 
them  to  action.  Signor  Domenico  will  hear 
nothing  of  their  claims,  and  Vittorio  gallops  off 
to  fetch  the  soldiers.  When  he  returns  at  the 
head  of  the  troop  Mansueto  fires  a  shot  at  him, 
but  hits  no  one,  and  is  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 
Annetta,  however,  fearing  for  her  brother's  safety, 
declares  that  it  was  she  who  fired  the  shot.  The 
third  act  is  occupied  with  her  trial ;  she  stands  by 
her  statement,  which  receives  unexpected  con- 
firmation from  Camilla,  who  thinks  by  this  means 
to  get  rid  of  a  rival.  Just  as  the  sentence  is  going 
to  be  pronounced  Mansueto  arrives  in  hot  haste 
to  give  himself  up.  Annetta  is  released  and 
Camilla  placed  under  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
perjury. 
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In  the  last  act  Mansueto  returns  home  after 
undergoing  his  term  of  imprisonment.  The  house- 
hold is  sunk  in  the  profoundest  misery ;  the  father 
lies  dying  of  grief  and  want ;  Annetta  feels  the 
time  draw  near  when  she  will  be  no  longer  able  to 
hide  her  shame.  Mansueto  guesses  the  truth,  and 
threatens  to  denounce  her  to  his  father.  Driven 
to  desperation,  the  girl  meditates  suicide,  when  her 
old  lover,  the  buon  diavolo,  comes  to  console  her 
with  a  promise  of  marriage  quand  meme.  It  then 
transpires  that  Papa  Giorgio  is  aware  of  all  that 
has  happened,  and  now  with  his  last  breath  he 
pardons  his  daughter  and  blesses  her.  So  ends 
the  play. 


LA   SCALA 

In  the  golden  age  of  Italian  opera,  Milan  might 
fairly  have  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  musical  capital 
of  Italy.  The  Fenice  at  Venice,  the  Apollo  at 
Rome,  and  the  San  Carlo  of  Naples  could  each 
reckon  up  its  memorable  "long  runs"  and  famous 
premieres,  but  for  number  and  brilliancy  of  operatic 
triumphs  not  one  of  these  could  compete  with  La 
Scala  of  Milan,  which  seemed  last  year  to  be  in 
danger  of  eclipse  in  consequence  of  the  Socialist 
vote  withdrawing  the  municipal  subvention,  but 
private  enterprise  and  munificence  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  we  may  hope  that  its  glories  are  not  all 
with  the  past. 

Milan's  musical  reputation  is  more  than  fourteen 
centuries  older  than  the  Scala  Theatre ;  St 
Ambrose  established  it  by  bringing  thither  his 
chant,  which  soon  after — on  the  Empress  Justina's 
deciding  that  singing  should  be  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  churches,  *•  so  it  might  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people  in  troublous  times" — was 
copied  or   imitated  throughout    Italy,  and   in   this 
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way  became  the  prototype  of  all  Christian  church 
music.  St  Augustine  heard  it  when  at  Milan,  and 
said  that  as  he  listened  he  was  constrained  to 
"  weep  sweet  tears  of  joy."  Even  to  this  day 
musical  amateurs  visit  the  ancient  chiesa  di  Sant' 
Ambrogio  with  no  little  curiosity,  there  to  take 
note  of  its  correct  and  traditional  rendering.  With 
church  music,  however,  I  have  not  here  to  deal. 
But  it  is  a  mistake,  though  one  common  to  many 
writers,  to  suppose  that  all  even  of  the  operatic 
associations  of  Milan  are  centred  in  the  Scala. 
The  old  Royal  Ducal  Theatre  had  quite  a  store 
of  interesting  memories  attached  to  it.  It  was  a 
fine  house,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  almost  unheard-of 
luxury — in  those  days ;  facing  every  box,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gallery,  was  an  elegant  sitting- 
room,  with  a  fire-place  and  card-tables  :  the  stage 
was  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  its  mise  en 
scene,  a  characteristic  far  from  common  at  that 
period.  The  performances  took  place  all  the  week 
round  excepting  Fridays,  and  with  this  continued 
strain  on  their  exertions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  principal  artists  fell  ill  now  and  then,  and 
were  obliged  to  disappoint  their  patrons.  On  one 
occasion  in  1770  the  audience  were  informed  that 
their  favourite  Garibaldi,  an  excellent  tenor  singer, 
would  not  be  forthcoming  that  evening.     His  part 
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had  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  opera  was  proceeding 
flatly  enough,  when  the  baritone  who  played  the 
querulous  "  heavy  father,"  and  whose  business  it 
was  to  soundly  rate  his  son  (the  absent  tenor),  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  vigorously  admonishing  the 
prompter  instead,  which  so  pleased  the  simple- 
minded  audience  that  they  went  away  quite 
consoled  for  Garibaldi's  non-appearance. 

It  was  for  the  Royal  Ducal  Theatre  that 
Mozart  composed  his  two  operas,  Mitridate  and 
Lucio  Silla,  which  Henry  Beyle  (de  Stendahl) 
states  to  have  been  written  for  the  Scala.  There 
is  no  more  delightful  episode  in  all  musical  history 
than  that  of  these  fledgeling  flights  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  Zauberflote.  When  old  Luitpold 
Mozart  took  Wolfgang  Amadeo  to  Milan,  the 
musical  world  was  already  cognisant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  wonderful  child  who  at  six  years  old 
had  written  a  full  scored  concerto^  the  only  objection 
to  which  was,  that  it  was  so  difficult  nobody  could 
play  it,  but  his  operatic  genius  had  yet  to  be 
revealed.  At  this  time  he  was  a  merry,  joyous 
boy,  brimming  over  with  fun  and  drollery  — 
somewhat  of  an  enfant  terrible,  who  told  his 
mind  to  kings  and  princes,  more  especially  if  they 
played  the  violin  out  of  tune  in  his  hearing — but 
the  most  loving  and  lovable  little  soul  on  earth. 
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An  entire  child,  revelling  in  the  Arabian  Nights^ 
toiling  over  his  sums,  jumping  and  capering  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  sending  millions 
of  kisses  to  his  "dear  mamma,"  and  tender  inquiries 
after  "Mr  Canary,"  to  his  '' Cara  sorella"  but 
already  a  splendid  performer  on  the  clavier,  an 
exquisite  composer,  and  an  acute  musical  critic ! 
Such  letters  were  never  written  as  those  despatched 
by  the  brother  at  Milan  to  the  sister  at  Salzburg. 
With  what  charming  naweU  the  boy  speaks  of 
his  compositions  and  of  his  successes,  seeming 
to  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  is  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  everyone  else  considers 
him.  What  exuberance  of  gladness  is  shown  in 
the  multifarious  little  jokes  and  mystifications 
bandied  to  and  fro  between  Nannerl  and  Wolf- 
gang. He  writes  to  his  sister  after  one  of  these 
playful  sallies  :  "  I  immediately  said  to  papa,  '  Oh  ! 
how  I  do  wish  I  was  as  clever  and  witty  as  she 
is!'  Then  papa  answered,  'Indeed,  that  is  true 
enough ; '  on  which  I  rejoined,  '  Oh !  I  am  so 
sleepy ! '  so  he  merely  replied,  '  Then  stop  writing.' 
Addiol  pray  to  God  that  my  opera  may  be  suc- 
cessful. I  am,  your  brother,  W.  M.,  whose  fingers 
are  weary  from  writing."  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  was  very  often  the  case  just  at  that  time,  for 
little  Wolfgang  was  working  tremendously  hard  at 
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the  opera  Mitridate,  Re  di  Ponte,  for  which  he 
had  been  scritturato  at  the  Royal  Ducal  Theatre 
in  the  year  1770.  Indeed,  his  father  seemed  rather 
anxious  about  the  too  serious  look  which  appeared 
on  the  bright  child-face  as  the  result  of  this  severe 
application,  and  begged  kind  friends  at  home  to 
put  a  little  mirth  into  their  letters  so  as  to  make 
Wolfgang  laugh.  The  boy  amused  himself  in  odd 
moments  by  talking  on  his  fingers  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  son  of  the  people  with  whom  they  lodged  ; 
he  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  proficiency  in  this 
art. 

When  Mitridate  was  nearly  finished,  a  dreadful 
panic  occurred — the  prima  donna  expressed  her 
doubts  about  the  arias  she  had  to  sing.  How  was 
it  possible  that  the  small  boy  of  fourteen  should 
have  composed  a  part  worthy  of  being  interpreted 
by  the  Signorina  Antonia  Bernasconi  ^  She 
asked  to  see  her  music.  Wolfgang  desired  nothing 
better.  He  handed  her  one,  two,  three  arias. 
The  cantatrice  eagerly  tried  them  over,  and  then 
retired,  completely  bewildered  with  the  genius  of 
the  marvellous  child !  Not  only  was  the  music 
lovely  in  itself,  but  it  suited  her  voice  and  style 
to  a  nicety.  She  rehearsed  the  airs  with  her 
maestro,  Lanpugnani,  and  the  two  could  find  no 
words   for   their   joy  in   Wolfgang's   compositions. 
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But  envious  tongues  were  not  wanting ;  someone 
went  secretly  to  the  Signorina  and  did  his  best, 
or  worst,  to  turn  little  Wolfgang  into  ridicule ;  he 
had  armed  himself  with  a  whole  set  of  new  airs  to 
the  same  words  by  a  Turinese  Abb6,  and  he  would 
fain  have  dissuaded  the  artist  from  singing  a  single 
note  of  the  original  music.  However,  La  Antonia 
remained  staunch  and  proof  against  all  temptations, 
and  the  first  stage  rehearsal  went  off  so  well  that 
the  whole  array  of  spiteful  folk  was  completely 
discomfited.  At  last  the  great  day  arrived — the 
festa  of  San  Stefano,  November  26,  1770 
*'  Maestro  Don  Amadeo,"  as  old  Luitpold  Mozart 
laughingly  calls  him,  took  his  place  at  the  clavier. 
The  Royal  Ducal  Theatre  was  crammed  to  the 
ceiling ;  the  opera  was  a  magnificent  success.  All 
over  the  house  were  heard  ringing  cries  of**  Evviva 
il  Maestrino ! "  intermingled  with  salvoes  of 
applause.  What  must  have  been  Luitpold  Mozart's 
feelings  when  he  looked  out  from  his  box  and 
beheld  Wolfgang  making  his  best  bow  to  the 
vast  and  delighted  audience  ? 

The  year  after  that  Wolfgang,  brought  out  at 
Milan  a  dramatic  serenata^  which  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  had  deputed  him  to  compose  for 
the  nuptials  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  with  a 
Princess  of  Modena.     The  veteran  Hasse  had  to 
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write  an  opera  in  honour  of  the  same  event,  but 
the  Milanese  quite  forgot  to  applaud  '^  II  Divino^^ 
as  they  used  to  call  him,  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
"//  Cavaliere  Filamonico.''  Old  Mozart  declared 
that  he  was  *'  quite  sorry  "  that  Wolfgang's  serenata 
had  so  utterly  knocked  Hasse's  opera  on  the  head. 
But  the  veteran  composer  seems  to  have  borne 
no  enmity  towards  his  young  rival,  for  he  said 
when  he  heard  the  music  of  Ascanio  in  Alba  (the 
festal  serenata),  "  This  boy  will  cause  us  all  to  be 
forgotten " — a  prophecy  which  the  sequel  almost 
pathetically  verified.  In  the  following  year 
Mozart,  then  sixteen,  wrote  Lucio  Silla^  the  last 
work  he  produced  in  Italy.  During  the  prepara- 
tions for  its  performance  he  had  to  undergo 
numberless  annoyances  —  "through  the  misman- 
agement of  the  blessed  theatrical  people,"  old 
Luitpold  wrote — nor  did  these  cease  on  the  night 
of  the  first  representation  (November  26,  1772), 
for  the  whole  audience  was  kept  waiting  in  the 
theatre  three  hours  after  the  proper  time  before 
the  performance  began.  Moreover,  the  tenor  had 
fallen  ill,  and  a  cathedral  singer  who  was  hastily 
put  in  his  place,  being  quite  unaccustomed  to  the 
boards,  and  having  in  one  part  to  upbraid  the 
prima  donna,  appeared  so  painfully  in  earnest,  that 
he  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  box  her  ears.     Of 
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course  the  audience  laughed,  and  it  tells  much  in 
favour  of  the  discrimination  of  these  Milanese 
opera-goers  that,  notwithstanding  all  attendant 
mishaps,  the  opera  came  off  triumphant,  and  ran 
some  thirty  nights.  "  Wolfgang  is  well,''  wrote 
Luitpold  Mozart  just  at  this  time,  "  and  while  I 
am  writing,  is  making  caprioles  about  the  room." 
Mozart  was  the  same  mercurial  being  to  the  last ; 
he  was  always  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  in 
which  art  he  used  to  say  his  true  taste  lay  rather 
than  in  music. 

The  Royal  Ducal  Theatre  went  the  way  of 
all  its  kind  in  1776,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Two  years  later  a  new  and  magnificent 
house  had  been  raised  upon  the  site  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  its  fa9ade  looking 
on  the  piazza  of  the  same  name,  which  then  had 
its  chief  outlet  into  the  Via  del  Giardino,  but  is 
now  brought  into  connection  with  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  by  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele.  The 
erection  of  the  theatre  was  the  undertaking  of 
Count  Ercole  di  Castelbarco,  Prince  Menafoglio 
di  Rocca  Sinibalda,  and  one  or  two  other  Lombard 
noblemen,  who  for  the  first  season  retained  the 
management  in  their  own  hands.  The  celebrated 
Piermarini  had  drawn  the  designs  after  which  it 
was  built,  and  its  size  was  such  as  enabled  it  to 
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hold  nearly  four  thousand  people ;  while  the  great 
depth  of  the  stage  behind  the  curtain  facilitated 
the  attainment  of  a  hitherto-undreamt-of  perfec- 
tion in  scenic  and  spectacular  effect.  Salieri — who 
later  became  Mozart's  bitter  enemy  —  was  com- 
missioned to  write  an  opera,  entitled  Europa 
Riconosciuta,  for  the  opening  night,  August  3,  1778. 
So  commenced  the  first  period  in  the  history 
of  La  Scala,  about  which  not  a  little  might  be  said 
were  not  musical  antiquarianism  too  rare  a  taste 
for  details  to  be  much  relished  relating  to  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  failures  and  successes  of 
Alessandri  and  Anfossi,  of  Guglielmi  (creator  of 
the  opera  buffo)  and  Mosca  (inventor  of  the  cres- 
cendo), or  even  of  Paer,  Mayer,  and  Zingarelli 
Cimarosa,  who  produced  an  opera  at  the  Scala, 
is  indeed  still  known — or,  alas !  should  I  not  say 
known  of? — but  in  this  he  stands  almost  alone. 
It  is  really  melancholy  to  read  over  the  names  of 
the  scores  of  composers  who  lived  and  wrote  and 
gained  the  suffrages  of  their  generation,  and  died 
and  passed  into  everlasting  oblivion,  not  so  much 
because  they  were  intrinsically  unworthy  of  the 
laurel  crowns  of  posterior  fame  as  in  obedience 
to  the  inevitable  law  by  which  the  sun  eclipses 
the  twinkling  stars  of  morning.  **  Le  mieux  est 
I'ennemi  du  bien  "  in  more  senses  than  that  usually 
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implied  when  using  the  French  proverb ;  and  the 
glory  of  these  men  was  summarily  extinguished 
by  the  full  glare  of  Rossini's  reputation.  There- 
fore, leaving  their  forgotten  ghosts  in  undisturbed 
repose,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  days  of  him  who 
was  not  inaptly  styled  Helios  of  Italy. 

The  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded 
Rossini's  advent  in  Milan  read  like  a  scene  in  a 
comedy.  Off  and  on  for  two  or  three  years  he 
had  been  engaged  in  writing  operas  for  the  little 
Teatro  San  Mose  in  Venice,  the  impresario  of 
which  doubtless  considered  him  in  the  light  of  a 
very  humble /r^^<^^,  and  imagined  he  could  behave 
as  he  chose  to  a  maestro  in  his  teens.  Rossini 
did  not  by  any  means  fall  in  with  this  view  of 
their  mutual  relationship,  and  his  roguish  humour 
at  length  suggested  to  him  a  ready  and  delightful 
revenge.  He  secretly  put  on  paper  all  the  ludic- 
rous and  outrageous  orchestral  combinations  his 
fertile  brain  could  furnish,  and  introduced  them 
into  the  score  of  the  opera  La  Scala  di  Seta, 
which  he  was  then  composing  for  the  San  Mose. 
So  well  did  he  manage  that  the  unlucky  impresario 
believed  everything  to  be  going  on  smoothly,  and 
remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  plot  that  was 
hatching  for  him  up  to  the  very  moment  when, 
on  the  first  representation,  he  beheld,  to  his  horror 
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and  dismay,  the  complete  staff  of  violinists  break 
off  at  the  end  of  each  bar  in  the  overture  to  rap 
the  tin  shades  of  their  candlesticks !  Matters  took 
just  the  course  Rossini  had  maliciously  foreseen  : 
the  tightly-packed  audience  felt  itself  personally  in- 
sulted and  hissed  furiously  ;  the  impresario  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  and  the  merciless  maestro 
marched  out  of  the  theatre,  inquiring  of  him  as 
he  passed  "  Whether  he  thought  now  that  he  had 
gained  much  by  treating  him  so  cavalierly  ?  "  That 
night  he  left  for  Milan. 

He  was  just  twenty :  the  handsomest  man  of 
his  time,  with  a  heart  as  light  as  his  purse.  Of 
his  art  he  would  talk  very  much  as  though  it 
were  nothing  more  than  the  best  joke  in  the 
world,  but  all  the  while  he  poured  forth  melody 
upon  melody,  not  so  much  as  a  bird  warbles — 
for  in  the  song  of  feathered  musicians  there  seems 
often  a  mysterious,  an  unfathomable  depth  of 
passion  —  but  rather  as  some  bubbling  fountain 
throws  up  its  sparkling  waters  whether  it  will  or 
no.  The  libretto  of  La  Pietra  di  Paragone^  the 
opera  for  which  he  was  scritturato  at  the  Scala  in 
1812,  was  exactly  suited  to  call  into  play  the  in- 
imitable vein  of  fun  and  wit  that  ran  through  his 
nature.  Rossini's  comic  operas  not  unfrequently 
display  as  admirable  a  union   between  the  sense 
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and  the  music  as  even  Wagner  realised  in  opera 
serta,  and  for  this  reason  they  can  hardly  be  fully 
enjoyed  except  by  a  public  which  is  able  to  follow 
the  dialogue  word  for  word,  and  so  intimately  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  situations.  The  fact 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  French  or  English 
audience  are  certain  not  to  understand  Italian,  is 
only  too  apt  to  induce  the  singers  to  convert  the 
dialogue  into  a  perfectly  unintelligible  jargon.  It 
is  on  record  that  a  Dublin  basso,  who  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  fill  the  ro/e  of  Don  Basilio,  and 
who  could  not  fix  in  his  memory  a  single  syllable 
of  what  he  had  to  say,  had  recourse  to  the  device 
of  repeating  all  the  names  of  medicines  and  Italian 
operas  he  could  think  of,  beginning  with  "sarsa- 
parilla,"  going  boldly  on  to  "  Puritani "  and  "  La 
Sonnambula,"  and  making  a  very  effective  exit  with 
"ipecacuanha!"  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  beautiful  ingenuity  of  this  Hibernian  Orpheus ; 
but  it  puts  one  sorely  out  of  patience  to  hear  his 
method  practised,  quite  as  barbarously,  and  not 
half  so  cleverly,  by  the  trained  artists  of  great 
opera  houses.  The  result  is  especially  disastrous 
in  Rossini's  comic  chef-d^ceuvres,  in  which  the  sound, 
let  alone  the  sense,  absolutely  requires  a  pure  and 
correct  rendering  of  the  words.  Mario's  cultivated, 
pointed  and  distinct  delivery  had  almost  as  much 
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to  do  with  making  him  facile  princeps  of  Almavivas 
as  his  never-to-be-fororotten  voice  and  actino-. 

o  o 

The  plot  of  La  Pietra  di  Paragone  may  be 
briefly  told.  The  Marchesa  Clarice,  a  charming 
young  widow,  is,  with  a  party  of  friends,  passing 
her  villeggiatura  in  the  palace  of  Count  Asdrubal, 
which  stands  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest  of 
Viterbo.  The  Count  is  in  love  with  Clarice,  but 
fears  that  she  may  be  more  attracted  by  his  for- 
tune than  by  himself;  on  the  other  hand,  whilst 
Clarice  quite  returns  his  passion,  she  is  afraid  to 
encourage  it  lest  he  should  believe  her  to  be 
actuated  by  interested  motives.  The  other  char- 
acters are  a  poet  (Jocondo),  a  journalist  (Marforio), 
and  an  insatiable  newsmonger  (Pacuvio),  who  is 
also  connected  with  the  journal.  Two  young  ladies, 
cousins  of  the  Count,  who  take  counsel  together 
to  secure  the  prize  of  his  hand  for  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  complete  the  dramatis  persona;. 
The  story  turns  on  the  Count's  efforts  in  search 
of  a  touchstone  ("Pietra  di  Paragone")  wherewith 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  his  lady-love's  affection. 
He  finally  disappears,  and  returns  in  the  guise  of 
a  Turk,  to  whom  he  pretends  the  Count's  father 
has  mortgaged  his  whole  property,  leaving  his 
son  a  ruined  man.  Clarice  also,  somewhat  un- 
necessarily, assumes  a  disguise,  and  comes  forward 
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as  a  captain  of  hussars — but  this  had  to  be  con- 
trived because  the  fair  contralto  (La  Marcolini),  to 
whom  Rossini  had  just  then  lost  his  heart,  had 
a  fancy  to  appear  armed  de  pied  en  cap,  and  in 
top-boots.  Needless  to  add,  that  these  several 
ruses  result  most  satisfactorily  in  an  avowal  as 
plainly  unmercenary  as  either  side  could  desire. 
Some  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  spring  from  the 
literary  proclivities  of  the  young  poet  Jocondo.  In 
the  first  act  Don  Pacuvio  kindly  informs  this  votary 
of  the  muses  that  with  one  "colpo  di  giornale"  he 
annihilates  a  thousand  poets.  Jocondo,  however, 
preserves  a  most  laudable  independence,  and  ends 
by  challenging  Pacuvio's  redoubtable  ally,  Don 
Marforio,  whom  he  judges  to  have  insulted  the 
Marchioness  by  daring  to  pay  court  to  her. 
Marforio  finds  himself  attacked  at  his  vulnerable 
point :  he  is  anything  but  a  fire-eater.  In  an 
agony  of  fright  he  exclaims  that  he  will  write  a 
most  handsome  critique  on  the  poet's  last  produc- 
tion. **  All  the  more  reason  that  I  should  despatch 
you  on  the  spot,"  replies  Jocondo.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  role  of  Marforio  was  a  caricature 
of  a  certain  official  journalist ;  and  the  actor  who 
played  the  part  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  complete 
suit  of  the  original's  clothes,  which  was  recognised 
with  infinite  glee  by  the  audience. 
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The  famous  Ecco  pietosa  occurs  in  this  opera, 
but  the  piece  which  created  the  wildest  y^rc'r^  was 
the  Sigiliara  finale,  in  which  the  soi-disant  Turk 
rushes  about  protesting  in  barbarous  ItaHan  that  he 
will  set  his  seal  over  all  parts  of  his  new  domain. 
The  vivacious  humour  of  the  music  took  the  town 
by  storm ;  Sigiliara  was  accepted  as  the  cant  word 
of  the  day,  and  the  Milanese  refused  to  speak  of 
the  opera  by  any  other  name.  Rossini  was  hence- 
forth literally  the  idol  of  society,  and  with  char- 
acteristic bravado  he  addressed  his  letters  home 
in  this  way:  ''All'  ornatissima  Signora  Rossini, 
madre  del  celebre  Maestro  in  Bologna''' 

In  1814  Rossini  wrote  his  second  Milanese 
opera,  L' Aureliano  in  Palmira,  the  failure  of 
which  determined  him  to  change  his  style  and  to 
enter  on  what  may  be  called  his  second  period. 
In  the  same  year  another  of  his  works  was  brought 
out  at  La  Scala  (//  Turco  in  Italia)  for  the  rentrh 
of  the  famous  basso  Galli  on  his  return  from 
Barcelona.  The  hero  steps  upon  the  stage  with 
the  words,  appropriate  to  the  occasion  : — 

«  Beir  Italia !     Al  fin  ti  miro, 
Vi  saluto  amiche  sponde." 

The  audience  thought  Rossini   had  scarcely  done 
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justice  to  this  greeting,  and  while  they  received 
the  singer  with  enthusiasm  they  were  ostentatiously 
cold  towards  the  composer.  The  incident  put  them 
out  of  temper  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  they 
were  not  slow  to  detect  in  the  really  charming 
music  of  //  Turco  certain  reminiscences  of  former 
works  of  Rossini,  which  they  deemed  a  mark  of 
flagrant  disrespect  to  La  Scala,  "the  first  theatre 
in  the  world ! "  So  Rossini  quitted  Milan  for 
Naples,  which  displeased  the  Milanese  yet  more. 
They  had  not  got  over  their  pique  when  he  re- 
turned three  years  later  to  give  them  La  Gazza 
Ladra  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  flocked  to  the  theatre 
with  their  minds  fully  made  up  to  hiss  ;  and  Rossini 
knew  it.  But  La  Gazza  Ladra  triumphantly  won 
the  day ;  the  intending  hissers  cheered,  bravo'd, 
viva'd,  rose  en  masse  every  other  minute ;  went, 
in  fact,  altogether  mad  with  delight.  After  the  "  Di 
piacer^''  the  whole  pit  sprang  upon  the  benches 
and  stood  there  while  the  prima  donna  repeated 
the  aria.  Then  they  wanted  to  have  it  again, 
but  Rossini  got  up  from  the  piano  and  made  a 
small  speech  to  the  effect  that,  since  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  music  in  the  part  of  Ninetta,  he  feared 
that  if  they  insisted  on  Madame  Bellochi's  singing 
the  piece  in  question  three  times  over,  she  would 
be  unable  to  go  through  the  whole  opera.     Grave 
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deliberations  ensued,  and  at  last  the  pit  submitted 
to  this  ruling. 

Rossini's  operas  now  almost  monopolised  the 
repertory  of  La  Scala ;  whatever  he  produced  else- 
where was  instantly  transferred  to  the  Milanese 
stage.  He  wrote,  however,  but  one  other  opera 
expressly  for  Milan,  Bianca  e  Faliero,  a  weak 
work  and  a  failure. 

In  the  same  year  that  Rossini  made  his  last 
appearance  in  La  Scala,  1820,  a  German  musician, 
who  was  a  twelvemonth  older  than  the  Italian 
composer,  but  who  as  yet  bore  a  name  quite  un- 
known to  the  world — Giacomo  Meyerbeer — came 
before  the  Milanese  public  with  his  opera,  Mar- 
guerite dAnjou.  Art  was  to  him  no  joke,  but 
almost  a  religion.  With  an  income  of  ;^3000,  he 
led  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  the  midst  of  the  gay 
Lombard  capital,  seeing  no  one,  and  working  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  Marguerite  dAnjou  met  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  although  Meyerbeer  was 
wont  in  later  years  to  call  his  Italian  operas  "the 
sins  of  his  youth,"  he  did  not  disdain  to  put  a  good 
many  morceaux  from  them  into  one  at  least  of  his 
maturer  works,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  reason  that  this  pastoral  masterpiece 
seems  so  redolent  of  youth's  aroma. 

I  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  181 2,  to  note 
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the  appearance  of  a  genius  who  in  his  particular 
genre  was  no  less  pre-eminent  than  the  Swan  of 
Pesaro,  though  his  name  will  be  probably  un- 
familiar to  the  reader.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
Salvatore  Vigano  produced  the  first  of  his  long 
series  of  ballets,  which  carried  the  terpsichorean 
art  to  a  perfection  never  before  attained  and  never 
since  surpassed.  The  ballet  had  all  along  been 
a  special  and  prominent  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ments at  La  Scala  ;  it  had  flourished  under  all  sorts 
of  regimes,  and  had  even  occasionally  taken  a 
political  turn,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Directory, 
when  Tell  and  Brutus,  The  Patriot  Republicans^ 
and  Regenerated  Italy  were  represented  before 
much-gratified  audiences.  In  later  times,  also,  the 
greatest  ballerine — Cerito,  Essler,  Taglioni,  etc. 
— touched  the  Scala  boards  with  their  nimble  feet ; 
but  the  decade  following  upon  18 12  must  yet  be 
remembered  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  period 
of  the  dance  in  Milan.  The  ballets  written  by 
Vigano  and  produced  under  his  direction  were 
exceptional,  if  not  unique.  According  to  his  idea, 
the  ballet  was  the  poetry  of  action.  He  aimed 
neither  at  making  it  a  meaningless  show  nor  a 
mere  framework  for  individual  displays  of  grace  and 
agility ;  but  rather  the  presentation  of  a  visible 
harmony    of    colour,    expression    and     movement. 
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Ninety  years  ago  the  existence  of  a  prismatic 
gamut,  closely  analogous  to  the  musical  scale — 
which  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  recent  scientific 
discoveries  has  revealed  to  us — was  unsuspected 
save  by  those  who  heeded  the  vague  hints  con- 
tained here  and  there  in  some  prescient  rhapsody 
of  an  old-world  poet ;  but  Vigano,  like  all  the 
master-colourists  before  him,  possessed  a  keen 
perception  of  what  may  now  be  called  the  chords 
and  discords  of  colour.  No  detail  was  overlooked 
by  him  ;  in  the  dresses  of  the  dancers  he  would 
not  permit  the  richness  or  brilliancy  of  the  material 
to  take  off  the  attention  from  the  ensemble  produced 
by  an  exquisite  blending  of  stuffs  and  shades ; 
every  part  was  made  subordinate  to  the  whole 
in  order  that  a  perfectly  harmonious  impression 
might  be  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
Thus  the  music,  the  dancing,  the  mise  en  scene, 
and  the  acting — for  the  highest  powers  of  the 
pantomimist  were  called  into  requisition  —  were 
each  kept  strictly  subject  to  each  other  and  to  the 
general  effect.  How  well  he  succeeded  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  when  Shelley  witnessed 
in  1 8 1 8  Vigano's  grand  ballet,  Otello  ossia  il  Moro 
di  Venezia,  he  declared  that,  so  far  from  its  dis- 
tressing his  Shakspearian  susceptibilities,  it  was 
the  most  splendid  exhibition   he   had    ever   seen. 
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"  The  manner,"  he  says,  "  in  which  language  is 
translated  into  gesture,  the  complete  and  full  effect 
of  the  whole  as  illustrating  the  history  in  question, 
the  unaffected  self-possession  of  each  of  the  actors, 
even  to  the  children,  made  this  choral  drama  more 
impressive  than  I  could  have  conceived  possible." 

In  1826  Vincenzo  Bellini  came  to  Milan. 
Several  years  were  already  past  since  he  left  his 
birthplace  amidst  the  flowers  and  ashes  of  Sicily  to 
study  counterpoint  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Naples, 
and  whilst  there  he  had  produced  one  or  two 
works  which  made  the  conoscitori  rub  their  hands 
and  talk  of  promise ;  but  his  fame  did  not  as  yet 
exceed  that  of  a  clever  student.  Luckily,  however, 
the  Scala  impresario  had  not  the  dread  of  bank- 
ruptcy before  his  eyes  as  the  probable  result  of 
patronising  youthful  talent ;  and  so,  hearing  rather 
good  reports  of  the  graceful  if  immature  com- 
positions of  Bellini,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  engage 
him  to  write  an  opera  for  Milan.  The  young 
musician  (the  son  and  grandson  of  musicians) 
hastened  to  that  city,  bringing  with  him  letters  of 
introduction  which  opened  to  him  the  houses  of 
several  distinguished  families,  as  well  as  the  special 
commendation  of  his  venerable  master  Zingarelli, 
who  was  still  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
Milanese,  for  whom  he  had  written  his  best  opera, 
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Romeo  e  Giulietta — a  work  which  contains  the 
celebrated  Ombra  adorata,  which,  it  is  said,  the 
great  Napoleon  could  not  listen  to  without  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Bellini's  winning  manner,  added  to  his 
rising  genius,  soon  caused  him  to  become  a  general 
favourite,  but  the  most  lasting,  as  well  as  the  most 
important,  friendship  formed  by  him  at  this  period 
was  that  of  the  poet  Romani,  who  was  afterwards 
the  writer  of  nearly  all  his  libretti.  By  him  he 
was  furnished  with  the  book  of  //  Pirata^  and  in 
something  less  than  a  year  the  opera  was  ready. 
Then,  of  course,  followed  the  rehearsals  :  a  trying 
time  to  every  composer,  and  especially  so  to  young 
Bellini,  who,  if  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
command  Rubini,  Tamburini  and  Madame  Meric 
Lalande  for  interpreters  of  what  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  his  maiden  work,  at  the  same  time 
suffered  not  a  little  from  the  self-will  which  these 
famous  artists  naturally  enough  displayed  in  their 
dealings  with  the  youthful  composer.  Rubini 
seemed  obstinately  incapable  of  throwing  the 
needful  fire  into  one  piece  ;  Madame  Lalande  was 
woefully  offended  at  not  having  an  aria  bravura 
in  the  most  inappropriate  situation.  But  Vincenzo 
could  be  firm  as  well  as  modest  when  it  was  a 
question  of  art,  and  he  was  equally  inflexible  in 
requiring  more  passion  of  the  prima  tenore  and  in 
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denying  more  scale  passages  to  t\i&  prima  donna. 
At  last  everything  went  to  his  highest  satisfaction, 
and  on  October  27,  1827,  he  took  his  place  at  the 
piano  to  conduct  the  first  performance.  We  may 
be  sure  his  heart  beat  loudly  upon  that  occasion ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  turning-point  of  his  reputation. 
Hitherto  he  had  received  rather  the  encouragement 
of  compatriots  than  the  eulogies  of  critics.  Could 
he  count  upon  the  kindly  verdict  of  his  Neapolitan 
friends  being  confirmed  by  the  strange  and  fas- 
tidious audience  before  which  he  now  presented 
himself?  Slight  in  form,  with  soft,  golden  hair 
clustering  about  his  white  forehead,  a  faint  colour 
coming  and  going  on  his  cheek,  and  the  clear  blue 
eyes  more  than  half  inclined  to  fill  with  tears  of 
emotion — such  was  the  appearance  of  the  young 
maestro  who  stood  at  the  bar  of  Milanese  criticism. 
A  susurro,  that  curious  low  murmur  of  approbation 
peculiar  to  Italy,  went  through  the  crowded  house, 
not  less  excited  by  the  candid,  unassuming  bearing 
of  Vincenzo  than  by  the  rumour  that  had  been 
afloat  for  several  days  to  the  effect  that  "something 
really  good  "  might  be  expected  on  the  production 
of  the  new  opera.  But  when  the  first  note  of  the 
music  struck  up,  the  critics  of  Milan — and  every 
Milanese  is  a  critic — remembered  they  were  there 
as    judges.     The    introduction    did    not    go   very 
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smoothly  ;  hardly  one  bravo  followed.  Vincenzo's 
friends  held  their  breath  in  suspense.  But  during 
the  tenor  aria  the  faces  of  the  sternest  relaxed,  the 
general  public  warmed,  and  Rubini  had  hardly  time 
to  finish  the  last  note  before  a  storm  of  applause 
burst  forth.  The  maestro  was  compelled  to  rise 
ten  times  in  acknowledgment.  The  success  of 
the  opera  was  assured ;  the  sensitive  modesty  of 
Vincenzo's  nature  made  the  triumph  almost  too 
much  for  him  ;  he  could  scarcely  conceal  the  sobs 
which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  proceed  with  his 
task  as  conductor.  In  the  rest  of  the  performance 
one  or  two  pieces  failed  in  their  effect,  but  at  the 
conclusion  such  a  stentorian  chorus  of  bravos 
greeted  Bellini's  ears  that  "his  joy  knew  no 
bounds,"  as  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  in  Catania. 

The  next  opera  brought  out  by  Bellini  at  La 
Scala  was  La  Straniera  (1829).  An  incident 
happened  when  the  score  was  nearly  completed 
which  might  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
librettists  who  cavil  at  making  the  least  alterations 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  composer.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  words  to  the  final  aria.  Bellini  felt 
conscious  they  were  not  what  he  wanted,  that 
they  did  not  chime  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  action  ; 
in  fact,  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  them.  He 
went   in   despair   to    Romani,    who   was    a    really 
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elegant  poet,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
his  friend's  genius.  Romani  made  no  difficulties 
about  the  matter,  but  at  once  wrote  him  another 
version.  "Would  that  do?"  he  asked.  "No," 
answered  Bellini.  "All  right,"  said  the  amiable 
poet;  "let  us  try  again."  But,  alas!  the  third 
did  no  better  than  the  second ;  nor  the  fourth,  nor 
the  fifth.  "  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out 
what  you  want,"  at  last  cried  Romani.  "  What 
I  want?"  rejoined  Bellini.  "I  want  an  idea 
which  shall  at  once  express  a  prayer  and  a  curse, 
a  threat  and  a  delirium,"  and,  rushing  up  to  his 
piano,  he  dashed  into  a  fiery  improvisation.  After 
a  while  he  turned  round,  saying,  "  That  is  what  I 
want ;  do  you  understand  now  ?  "  "  And  here 
are  your  words,"  said  Romani,  who  had  penned  a 
sixth  version  inspired  by  the  maestro  s  playing. 
Bellini  read  the  lines,  and,  child  of  the  South  that 
he  was,  threw  himself  into  the  poet's  arms !  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  "  Or  sei  pago,  o  ciel 
tremendo,"  which  made  the  Scala  ring  with  cheers, 
and  which  every  Milanese  was  humming  before 
the  week  was  out  in  which  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, a  very  sure  sign  of  popularity,  if  not  of 
excellence ;  though  old  Lulli  used  to  say  that  he 
only  became  fully  convinced  that  his  music  was 
good  when  he  heard  it  sung  upon  the  Pont  Neuf. 
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After  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Straniera  at 
the  Scala,  the  Catanians  struck  a  medal  in  Bellini's 
honour,  so  proud  were  they  of  their  fellow-towns- 
man's success  in  musical  Milan. 

We  can  only  note  in  passing  the  fate  of  Bellini's 
two  next  works :  one  a  fiasco  at  Parma,  the  other 
a  success  at  Venice,  the  latter  being  a  Montecchi 
e  Capuleti  composed  in  a  fortnight.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  "dear  Milan,"  as  he  always  called 
it,  but  was  struck  down  by  a  severe  illness,  and 
when  convalescent  kind  friends  induced  him  to 
retire  to  their  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  There 
— surrounded  by  the  sunlit  olives,  the  pink  and 
white  oleanders,  the  boatmen  who  sang  cantilene 
all  through  the  marvellous  moonlight  nights,  whilst 
their  barks  with  lateen  sails  glided  over  the  gleam- 
ing waters,  the  peasants  in  whose  village  y^j/«^  he 
loved  to  join  —  Bellini  composed,  in  two  brief 
summer  months,  that  sweetest  of  idylls,  La 
Sonnambula,  not  for  the  Scala,  but  for  the  Teatro 
Carcano  at  Milan,  where  Pasta  and  Rubini  took  the 
roles  of  Anima  and  Elvino,  the  great  artist  showing 
herself  as  admirable  in  the  character  of  the  rustic 
maiden  as  in  that  of  the  relentless  Medea. 

Our   friends  at    La  Scala  were  highly  jealous 

of  the  triumph  at  the  rival  house ;  they  went  in 

hot  haste  to  Bellini,  and  offered  him  3000  ducats, 

with    Pasta    and    Grisi — a   name    yet   unknown — 

2  A 
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for  interpreters,  if  he  would  renew  his  allegiance 
to  their  banner. '  Bellini  applied  to  Romani  for  a 
libretto,  and  received  Norma.  Fortunate  was  the 
habitui  of  the  green-room  at  La  Scala  in  those 
days !  There  was  to  be  met  the  regal  Pasta,  of 
whom  Talma  had  said  in  her  youth  :  "  This  child 
has  found  what  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  twenty 
years "  —  in  the  full  plenitude  of  her  powers. 
There  also  was  Giulietta  Grisi,  Hellenic  in  that 
perfect  grace  and  beauty  of  face  and  form  which 
were  destined  to  become  indelibly  associated  with 
the  sacred  wreath  and  crescent  of  the  Druidic 
priestess,  now  borne  by  the  elder  artist  who  broke 
into  cries  of  generous  admiration  as  she  discerned 
the  budding  talents  of  her  youthful  rival.  "  Tu 
iras  loin !  Tu  prendras  ma  place !  Tu  seras 
Pasta!"  exclaimed  the  Siddons  of  Song,  with  all 
the  unselfish  enthusiasm  of  true  genius.  In  the 
last  rehearsal  Pasta  kept  up  a  running  commentary 
in  her  droll  Franco- Italian  patois  on  Giulietta's 
impersonation  of  Adalgisa.  "  Benissimo  !  bene  ; 
tres  bien — pas  mal,  la  piccola,"  she  said,  addressing 
herself  to  the  maestro.  "  How  I  should  love  to 
play  Norma!"  cried  Giulietta.  **Wait  twenty 
years,  and  we  shall  see,"  replied  Bellini.  "I  will 
play  Norma  in  spite  of  you,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
years,"  answered  the  petulant  sixteen  -  year  -  old 
beauty.     Bellini    said,    incredulously,    "A   poco,    a 
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poco  ; "  but  hardly  two  years  after  Giulietta,  true 
to  her  word,  took  possession  of  the  role,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  so  strongly  identified  it  with  her  own 
personality,  that  even  now  that  she  has  long  passed 
away,  and  many  other  and  some  distinguished 
artists  have  essayed  it,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
part  calls  to  mind  her  name ;  and  the  fame  of 
Grisi  in  Norma  has  become  a  legend  which 
octogenarian  opera  -  goers  still  fondly  rehearse 
whenever  the  young  generation  praises  some 
favourite  of  the  day  in  their  hearing. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  the  first  performance  of 
Norma  fell  flat!  Here  is  what  poor  Bellini 
wrote  to  an  old  fellow-student  of  his  at  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Naples  : — 

"Milan,  Dec.  26th,  1831. 

"  Very  dear  Florimo,  —  I  write  to  you  in 
grief,  bitter  grief,  which  I  cannot  find  words  to 
express,  but  which  you,  and  you  alone,  will  be 
able  to  understand.  I  have  just  come  home 
from  the  Scala.  First  performance  of  Norma! 
Will  you  believe  it  ?  —  fiasco  /  fiasco  /  A 
solemn  fiasco !  To  say  the  truth,  the  public 
was  severe ;  it  seemed  positively  to  have  come 
with  the  express  purpose  of  judging  and  con- 
demning me ;  and  precipitately  —  at  least,  so  I 
think — it  has  consigned  my   poor   Norma   to  the 
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doom  of  the  Druidess  herself.  I  could  no  lonofer 
recognise  those  dear  Milanese  who  received  en- 
thusiastically, with  joyful  faces  and  warm  hearts, 
//  Pirata,  La  Straniera,  and  La  Sonnambula. 
And  yet  I  thought  I  had  given  these  works  a 
worthy  sister  in  Norma !  Unhappily  it  has  not 
been  so.  I  was  deceived ;  I  have  committed  a 
blunder ;  my  forecast  has  proved  false,  and  my 
hopes  illusory.  Well,  in  spite  of  it  all,  if  per- 
chance I  am  not  led  astray  by  passion,  the  intro- 
duction, the  sortie^  Norma's  cavatina,  the  duet  of 
the  two  women,  with  the  trio  that  follows,  and 
then  the  other  duet  of  the  women,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  act,  which  begins  with  the 
war  hymn,  are  pieces  of  music  of  a  kind  which 
pleases  me  so  well  (modestly)  that  I  confess  I 
shall  be  glad  if  throughout  my  artistic  career  I 
am  able  to  compose  the  like  I  Basta  /  /  /  of 
theatrical  works  the  public  is  Judge  Supreme. 
Nevertheless,  I  rely  on  appealing  against  its 
sentence  in  this  particular  instance ;  and  if  at 
last  it  owns  it  was  in  the  wrong  I  shall  have 
won  my  suit,  and  I  shall  proclaim  Norma  to  be 
my  best  opera.  If  not,  I  must  resign  myself  to 
my  sad  fate  ;  and  by  way  of  consolation  I  shall 
say  :  Did  not  the  Romans  hiss  the  Olympiade  of 
the  divine  Pergolese?  I  leave  by  the  mail,  and 
I    hope    to    reach    Naples    ere    this    is    in    your 
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hands.  But  one  or  the  other  —  either  I  or  the 
letter  —  will  make  you  aware  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Norma  hissed !  Don't  worry  yourself  too 
much  about  it,  my  good  Florimo ;  I  am  young, 
and  I  feel  within  me  the  power  to  revenge  this 
terrible  disaster.  Read  this  letter  to  all  our 
friends ;  I  like  the  truth  to  be  known  as  well  in 
bad  as  in  good  fortune.  Farewell ;  we  shall 
soon  meet.  Till  then  take  a  kiss  from  your 
affectionate  Bellini." 

Norma  was  always  Bellini's  favourite  amongst 
his  own  compositions.  Once,  when  asked  which 
of  his  works  he  should  save  first  if  they  were 
imperilled  by  shipwreck,  he  answered  without 
hesitation,  "  Ah !  my  dear  Norma ! "  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  we  should  hear  of  his 
weeping  bitterly  over  its  failure.  But  the 
Milanese  set  about  reversing  their  judgment  even 
sooner  than  he  had  hoped.  The  opera  ran  forty 
nights  with  increasing  success,  the  tidings  of 
which  must  have  rejoiced  Bellini  when  they 
reached  him  in  Catania,  whither  he  had  gone 
directly  after  its  unlucky  prem,iere.  His  native 
place  received  him  with  inconceivable  enthusiasm, 
the  whole  town  turned  out  to  meet  him  on  his 
arrival,  and  the  shopkeepers  refused  to  take  any 
money  for  what  he   purchased.     But    neither   the 
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sunshine  of  Sicily  nor  of  Fortune  could  chase 
away  the  melancholy  that  haunted  his  smile  and 
oppressed  his  spirit ;  he  felt  a  strong  presenti- 
ment that  all  things  were  drawing  to  a  close  for 
him,  and  as  he  left  the  island  and  saw  the  great 
grey  mountain  emitting  volleys  of  smoke  and 
flame  he  cried,  "And  thou  also,  Etna,  thou  also 
art  fain  to  give  me  one  last  farewell ! "  Soon 
was  he  fated  to  pass  from  off  the  world's  stage 

"  Like  some  fair  exhalation  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  light." 

Soon  was  he  to  take  that  last  journey  from 
the  bare  idea  of  which  he  recoiled  as  a  child 
recoils  from  darkness.  "  Is  it  not  a  horrible 
thing  to  think  of,"  he  said,  when  the  end  was 
near,  "that  the  most  beloved  of  men  leaves 
behind  him  but  a  faint  trace,  often  almost 
effaced,  sometimes  wholly  forgotten  ?  Look  at 
me,  for  instance,  surrounded  by  true  and  affec- 
tionate friends.  Had  I  just  quitted  this  world 
they  would  go  on  their  way,  light-hearted  as 
before,  giving  not  a  thought  to  me,  and  perhaps 
one  day  would  hear  my  music  without  even  say- 
ing, 'Poor  Bellini!'" 

Thus  the  mind  wanders  from  the  glory  of 
his  first  triumphs  at  La  Scala,  the  memory  of 
which   he    ever    cherished    as    the    most    precious 
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thing  he  possessed,  to  his  early  grave  in  a 
foreign,  though  hospitable,  land. 

I  remember  standing  as  a  child  in  that  cool 
corner  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise,  where  he  lay  in 
good  company  with  Cherubini  and  Chopin. 
One  exile  has  not  gone  home ;  but  Italy,  when 
her  national  house  was  complete,  called  back  her 
illustrious  dead.  Cherubini  sleeps  in  Santa  Croce, 
and  once  more  I  stood  beside  Bellini's  grave,  under 
the  burning  sun  of  his  native  Catania — where  his 
statue  stands  in  a  never  -  fading  garden  of  the 
brightest-hued  flowers. 

A  couple  of  years  after  the  first  performance  of 
Norma  it  was  revived,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  interest,  for  the  debut  of  Maria  Malibran 
in  the  Scala  Theatre.  The  Milanese  were  deter- 
mined to  have  her,  but  for  some  reason  —  very 
likely  a  monetary  consideration — the  impresario 
(the  Duke  Visconti  di  Modrone)  was  loth  to 
further  their  wishes.  However,  the  good  people 
of  Milan  led  him  no  pleasant  life  whilst  his 
obstinacy  held  out :  they  hissed  whenever  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  box  at  La  Scala  ; 
and,  worse  still,  they  actually  made  arrangements 
for  starting  a  rival  opera  company  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  services  of  Malibran  for 
the  ensuing  season.  Agents  were  despatched  to 
negotiate   with  the  cantatrice ;  but   the  Duke  got 
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wind  of  it,  and  with  all  speed  sent  off  two  of 
his  own  emissaries,  who  managed  to  outrun  the 
others  and  obtained  the  prize.  The  Duke  had 
now  thoroughly  learnt  his  lesson  ;  he  agreed  to  give 
Malibran  the  sum  of  450,000  francs  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  performances  in  the  seasons  of 
1835-36-37,  with  the  addition  of  free  benefits,  board 
and  lodging  in  a  palace,  horses,  etc.,  while  she 
stayed  at  Milan. 

One  clique  of  the  Milanese  public,  which  formerly 
had  shown  such  small  appreciation  either  of  opera 
or  performance,  professed  itself  terribly  scandalised 
at  Malibran's  selection  of  "  Pasta's  part "  for  her 
first  appearance.  Between  the  two  great  artists 
themselves  there  existed  no  particle  of  jealousy ; 
Malibran,  in  fact,  did  not  believe  it  possible  that 
Norma,  played  by  Pasta,  could  ever  have  failed 
to  make  a  deep  impression,  as  we  know  that  it 
did  when  first  produced  in  Milan.  A  little  later 
than  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing  she 
witnessed  Pasta's  Norma  in  Bologna,  and  came 
away  declaring  that  "she  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  report  current  in  Milan  of  this 
opera  having  been  unsuccessful  was  totally  false." 
On  the  same  occasion  Pasta  cordially  thanked 
Malibran  for  consenting  to  sing  before  her  fellow- 
citizens  in  Milan.  But  this  personal  goodwill 
weighed  nothing  in  the  counsels  of  the  "  Pastists," 
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who  caused  poor  Maria  not  a  little  anxiety  until 
the  "first  night"  came  off.  Whilst  preparing  in 
her  dressing-room  for  the  first  performance  she 
was  overcome  with  tears.  The  house  was 
crammed ;  the  pit  had  been  crowded  since  early 
in  the  afternoon ;  the  "  Pastists "  had  artfully 
distributed  their  contingent  over  different  parts 
of  the  theatre.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Malibran 
sung  the  opening  bars  of  "  Casta  Diva "  than  all 
their  venom  vanished,  and  they  could  but  join  in 
the  thundering  plaudits  which  made  the  per- 
formance one  continued  triumph,  almost  unpre- 
cedented, even  in  La  Scala. 

Malibran  stayed  a  few  more  happy  days  in 
Milan,  her  greatest  amusement  being  the  puppet 
Teatro  Girolamo,  where  she  spent  every  moment 
she  could  spare.  The  sculptor  Valerio  Nesti 
struck  a  medal  bearing  her  image,  encircled  in 
the  words,  "  Maria  Felicitas  Garcia  Malibran ; " 
and  on  the  reverse,  "  Per  universale  consenso  pro- 
clamata  mirabile  nell'azione  e  nel  canto.  Milano. 
MDCCCXXXIV."  On  the  14th  of  October,  her  last 
appearance  that  season,  the  stage  became  a  garden 
of  bouquets  and  a  shower  of  trinkets  (?)  and 
poetic  effusions  descended  from  every  side.  At 
the  conclusion  she  was  recalled  thirty  times.  So 
intense  was  the  excitement  that  the  police  got 
frightened,  and  ordered   the   audience  to  disperse. 
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When  Malibran  drove  back  to  the  Palazzo  Visconti 
she  found  a  triumphal  arch  run  up  in  her  honour, 
the  gardens  glistening  with  many-coloured  lamps, 
and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  La  Scala  drawn 
up  to  perform  a  festal  ode.  Twenty  thousand 
persons  were  assembled  to  bid  her  farewell. 

Malibran's  final  representations  in  Milan  took 
place  during  the  carnival  season  of  1836.  One 
of  her  very  last  appearances  was  in  Donizetti's 
Maria  Stuarda^  in  which  she  uttered  certain 
passages  of  a  political  import  with  a  warmth  and 
emphasis  that  created  a  tremendous  sensation  and 
resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the  opera  after  two 
or  three  nights.  She  had  been  at  Milan  when  the 
news  came  of  Bellini's  death,  and  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  had  started  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  putting  her  own 
name  down  for  a  liberal  subscription.  One  year 
later,  September  23,  1836,  the  exact  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  composer  of  La  Sonnambula, 
Maria  Malibran,  whose  most  peerless  assumption 
was  perhaps  that  of  the  heroine  of  this  opera, 
breathed  her  last  in  smoky  Manchester.  Hers 
is  typically  the  story  of  the  lyrical  or  dramatic 
artist.  Greeted  like  a  conqueror  half  over  two 
continents,  delighting  unnumbered  thousands  and 
receiving  all  that  ephemeral  fame  has  to  give,  she 
fell,  meteor-like,  at   the   acme   of  her   career,  and 
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left  behind — what?  Musset's  touching  lines  give 
the  answer : — 

"  Une  croix  !  et  I'oubli,  la  nuit  et  le  silence  ! 
Ecoutez  !  c'est  le  vent,  c'est  I'oc^an  immense ; 
C'est  un  pecheur  qui  chante  au  bord  du  grand  chemin. 
Et  de  tant  de  beautd,  de  gloire  et  d'esp^rance, 
De  tant  d'accords  si  doux  d'un  instrument  divin, 
Pas  un  faible  soupir,  pas  un  ^cho  lointain." 

After  all,  such  a  lot  is  not  a  sad  one ;  it  is  an 
old  saying  and  a  true  one  that  no  man  can  possess 
everything  in  this  world — "  nor  woman  neither  " — 
and  perishable  roses  are  fairer  than  everlasting 
flowers. 

With  the  name  of  Malibran  closes  the  period 
in  the  history  of  La  Scala  during  which  its 
managers  were  always  able  to  command  the 
services  of  artists  of  European  celebrity.  After 
1836  the  increasing  demands  of  great  artists  and 
the  furious  competition  of  the  opera-houses  of 
Paris,  London  and  St  Petersburg  caused  the 
visits  of  very  famous  singers  to  become  fewer  and 
shorter.  But  when  we  cast  a  retrospective  glance 
over  the  twenty  years  preceding  this  date,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  galaxy  of  famous 
names  which  meets  our  eyes.  Season  after  season 
Pasta,  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini  and  Lablache 
appeared      before     the     audience     of    La     Scala. 
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Lablache  came  to  Milan  from  Sicily  in  1820, 
bringing  with  liim  what  was  already  no  mean 
reputation.  He  made  his  dibut  at  La  Scala  in 
La  Cenerentola ;  in  1821  Mercadante  wrote  for 
him  the  role  of  the  father  in  his  ckef-cCceuvre,  Elisa 
e  Claudio ;  and  in  1832  Meyerbeer  made  his 
acquaintance  and  requested  him  to  sing  in  his  new 
opera,  L'Esule  di  Granata.  During  his  earlier 
visits  to  Milan,  Lablache  came  in  contact  with  a 
superannuated  bufio  named  Raffanelli,  an  excellent 
singer,  who  in  his  youth  had  formed  part  of  the 
celebrated  Italian  troupe  which  made  so  much 
sensation  in  Paris  in  1789,  and  who  was  now 
occupying  the  humble  position  of  cashier  to  the 
Scala  Theatre.  It  was  from  this  man  that  he 
learnt  the  secret  of  that  exquisite  and  delicate 
distinction  in  the  manner  of  rendering  the  music 
of  different  schools  and  epochs,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  justly  extolled.  Raffanelli  posted  him- 
self in  an  obscure  box  while  the  general  rehearsals 
were  proceeding,  and  made  his  remarks  upon 
Lablache's  acting,  diction  and  vocalisation,  which 
were  modified,  amplified  or  corrected  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the 
veteran's  observations.  It  testifies  much  to 
Lablache's  intelligence  and  modesty  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  schooled  and  tutored  by  the  old 
ex-buffo,   and    it    is    certain     that    his    admirable 
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style  was  largely   attributable  to  the  lessons  thus 
received. 

La  Scala  seems  to  have  been  the  first  important 
opera-house  at  which  Rubini  appeared.  There 
is  a  curious  anecdote,  and  one  illustrating  the  cost 
at  which  those  surprising  high  notes,  always  so  dear 
to  the  public,  are  sometimes  produced,  in  relation 
to  his  connection  with  this  theatre.  Pacini's  opera, 
//  Talismano,  was  put  upon  the  stage  during  the 
spring  season  of  1829,  and  Rubini,  as  the  hero, 
made  his  entry  with  a  recitative  in  which  a  phrase 
occurred  where  the  high  B  flat  was  suddenly 
attacked  and  sustained,  to  the  enormous  delight  of 
the  audience,  who  invariably  made  the  house 
resound  with  cries  of  "  Un  altra  volta!  un  altra 
volta !  "  Seven  times  was  the  B  flat  given  and 
repeated  with  success ;  but  on  the  eighth  evening, 
when  the  great  tenor  came  forward,  and,  casting 
up  his  eyes,  drew  a  long  breath  preparatory  to 
striking  the  note,  not  a  sound  followed ! — his  voice 
had  failed  him.  The  audience  encouraged  him 
with  sympathetic  cheers  to  a  second  attempt,  and, 
making  a  tremendous  muscular  effort,  he  threw  out 
a  blast  clear  and  pure  as  ever  was  silver  trumpet. 
The  public  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  ;  but,  in 
the  moment  of  the  exertion,  the  singer  had  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  something  violently 
snapping  in  his  chest ;  and  when   the   scene  was 
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over — for,  borne  up  by  excitement,  he  went  through 
it  as  though  nothing  had  happened — he  sent  for 
the  surgeon  of  the  theatre,  who  discovered  that 
he  had  broken  his  clavicle.  He  asked  how  long 
it  would  take  to  mend,  to  which  the  surgeon 
replied  two  months  of  perfect  repose.  Rubini 
stoutly  declared  that  he  could  not  break  his 
engagement,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that 
he  should  keep  quiet  in  the  day  but  continue  to 
sing  at  night.  Many  years  after,  when  he  had 
retired  from  the  stage,  though  his  voice  was  still  so 
beautiful  that  those  who  heard  it  asserted  there  was 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  it,  Rubini  returned 
to  Milan ;  and  his  portly  figure  and  red  silk 
handkerchief  were  for  a  long  time  conspicuous 
features  in  the  Scala  pit.  He  would  attend  almost 
every  performance,  listening  with  marked  attention 
to  the  music  and  uttering  an  indignant  "  Hush," 
when,  to  obtain  a  hearing,  any  poor  artist  had 
to  carry  on  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  din  of 
conversation. 

The  concerts  given  from  time  to  time  at 
La  Scala  ought  to  have  a  word  of  mention. 
Among  the  great  performers  who  figured  at 
them  were  Paganini,  Liszt  and  Thalberg.  To 
the  last,  the  graceful  poet,  Giovanni  Prati, 
addressed  some  verses  which  are  still  much 
admired  : — 
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"  I  know  not  whence  thou  com'st  or  by  what  art 
Such  strange,  persuasive  tones  thy  fingers  draw  j 
I  know  my  eyes  grow  moist  and  in  my  heart 
Wells  up  a  sense  of  rapture  and  of  awe. 

Oh  !  who  can  hear  thee  and  life's  common  goal 
Shall  not  forsake  to  follow  thy  swift  flight 

Where  fancy  leads  the  unresisting  soul 

In  realms  of  anguish  new  and  new  delight ! " 

Thalberg  is  one  of  the  only  two  virtuosi  (so  far  as 
I  know)  who  have  the  honour  of  a  public  monu- 
ment. Thalberg's  statue  at  Naples  was,  however, 
erected  owing  to  his  benefactions  to  the  town  rather 
than  to  his  musical  gifts.  The  other  statue  is  that 
of  Ole  Bull,  who  is  immortalised  in  marble  (as  well 
as  his  precious  violin  by  Gasparo  da  Salo)  in  the 
public  garden  at  Bergen. 

Milan  is  associated  with  the  youth  of  the  two 
latest  famous  Italian  composers  no  less  than  with 
that  of  their  predecessors.  Here  Donizetti  pro- 
duced Anna  Bolena,  his  thirty-second  opera,  but 
the  first  which  stamped  him  as  an  original  master. 
There  is  no  record  of  this  event  either  in  the 
archives  of  La  Scala  or  in  those  of  the  Teatro 
della  Canobbiana,  and  I  therefore  conclude  the 
work  was  written  for  the  Carcano  Theatre,  tem- 
porarily converted  into  an  opera-house.  In  1832 
his  HElisir  dAmore  was  brought  out  at  the  Canob- 
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biana,  and  in  1834  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  produced 
at  the  Scala — the  former  with  great,  the  latter  with 
no  very  signal,  success.  Of  Verdi  the  story  is  told 
that  he  was  sent  to  the  Milanese  Conservatoire  in 
1833  by  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Antonio  Barezzi, 
who  had  detected  in  him  the  germs  of  genius 
whilst  he  was  yet  working  as  a  lad  in  his  peasant- 
father's  mill  in  the  Parmese  village  of  Bussetto. 
The  professional  authorities  refused  to  admit  him, 
and  Verdi  himself  always  believed  that  they 
grounded  their  refusal  on  the  opinion  that  he  was 
totally  without  musical  aptitude.  But  it  is  now 
asserted  that  he  was  rejected  because  he  had  passed 
the  age  limit.  Anyhow,  Verdi  was  faithful  to  the  ars 
divina,  discouragements  notwithstanding.  Turned 
away  from  the  Conservatoire,  he  sought  the  tuition 
of  one  Lavigna,  maestro  del  cembalo  at  the  Scala. 
Lavigna's  system  of  instruction  consisted  in  setting 
his  pupils  to  write  pieces  as  best  they  could  for 
his  subsequent  correction ;  the  method  was  simple, 
but,  to  judge  by  the  results,  effective.  With  him 
Verdi  remained  for  several  years.  It  is  said  that 
when,  in  1842,  the  young  composer  offered  his 
Nabucco  to  the  Directors  of  La  Scala,  his  old 
patron  the  lawyer  again  came  to  his  aid,  and,  by 
dint  of  expending  considerable  sums  in  caution- 
money,  induced  the  not  too  willing  hnpresario  to 
accept  the  work.     It  proved  an  unequivocal  sue- 
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cess,  and  made  the  reputation  of  Verdi,  who  was 
thirty  times  summoned  to  the  foot-lights,  where  he 
stood  in  threadbare  coat  and  much  worn  boots  with 
his  eyes  irresistibly  fixed  upon  the  box  which  con- 
tained a  certain  delighted  old  miller  from  Busseto. 

Verdi  never  wrote  a  more  perfect  air  than  the 
"  Va  pensiero  suir  ali  dorate,"  which  in  that  opera 
of  Nabucco  sent  into  the  world  indeed  upon  wings 
of  gold  a  new  melodious  inspiration  henceforth 
easily  to  be  recognised  by  comparison  with  itself, 
but  unlike  the  melodic  vein  of  any  former  com- 
poser. For  a  time  his  very  popularity  was  a  snare  ; 
people  (especially  those  who  had  no  music  in  their 
souls  but  plenty  of  musical  criticism)  even  con- 
tested Verdi's  genius.*  But  let  that  pass ;  he  has 
attained  his  apotheosis  and  needs  no  apologists. 
One  thing,  however,  I  may  observe,  because  it  is 
not  generally  understood.  Verdi's  inspiration  is 
drawn  from  the  Italian  masses. 

'*  Diede  una  voce  alle  speranze,  ai  lutti, 
Pianse  ed  amo  per  tutti."  t 

His  wood-notes  wild  express  the  love,  the  longing, 

*  The  phenomenal  success  of  Verdi's  earlier  operas  at  Berlin,  in 
May  1902,  under  the  direction  of  Vigna  (the  young  conductor  who 
is  so  popular  at  Monte  Carlo),  shows  their  enduring  vitality  when 
performed  as  they  should  be. 

t  "  In  morte  di  Giuseppe  Verdi."    Canzone  di  Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 
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the  regret,  even  the  hate  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
These  were  the  airs  that  as  the  Lombard  contadino 
sowed  the  seed  and  reaped  the  grain  and  gathered 
the  grapes  and  trod  the  wine-press,  he  had  been 
always  trying  to  make  and  never  quite  succeeded 
in  making.  When,  lo !  a  peasant's  son,  his  feet  in 
the  furrows,  his  head  among  the  stars,  brought 
down  from  heaven  the  long-sought-after  strains ! 
The  truth  of  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  im- 
mense vogue  which  Verdi's  melodies  obtained  over 
all  Italian  fields ;  the  composer  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  to  hear  his  own  peasants  singing  his 
music  on  his  estate  at  Busseto,  where  he  passed  his 
happiest  days.  I,  myself,  shall  never  forget  the 
thrilling  effect  of  the  air,  **  Ci  rivedrem  nell'  estasi," 
sung  while  she  ironed  the  clothes,  by  the  fresh 
young  voice  of  a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  who  was 
my  maid  till  she  left  me  for  happy  marriage  and 
early  death.  Poor  Teresa  .  .  .  still  I  think  at 
times  I  hear  her  voice  along  the  corridors ! 

There  was  never  an  artist  who  preserved  name 
and  fame  more  unsullied  than  Giuseppe  Verdi. 
Sprung  from  the  pure  old  stock  to  which  Virgil 
belonged,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  long 
career  noble  and  simple.  I  used  to  see  him,  as 
we  went  to  the  same  hotel,  the  Grand  H6tel  de 
Milan  where  the  "Verdi  rooms,"  always  reserved 
for  him,  were  a  sort  of  sanctuary.     The  proprietor 
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of  the  hotel  kept  these  rooms  vacant  and  untouched 
for  a  year  after  Verdi's  death  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory.  In  the  last  years  of  the  composer's  life 
he  admitted  only  a  few  friends,  among  whom  was 
the  architect  of  the  home  for  aged  musicians  which 
he  was  building  and  Arrigo  Boito,  the  poet-musician, 
who  gave  him  the  libretti  of  Otello  and  Falstaff. 
Verdi  admired  Boito's  Mefistofele  and  hoped — vainly 
— to  live  long  enough  to  hear  his  Nerone,  but  he 
took  no  great  interest  in  the  operas  of  any  of  the 
other  younger  composers. 

Even  those  who  did  not  recognise  Verdi  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  impressive  -  looking 
old  man  with  the  very  grave,  rugged  face,  which 
wore  that  look  of  eternity  imprinted  by  the  earth 
on  its  aged  cultivators.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
old  peasant  in  Holbein's  grand  picture  "The 
Husbandman  and  Death." 

No  earlier  events  at  La  Scala  assumed  pro- 
portions of  greater  magnitude  than  the  first  re- 
presentations of  the  two  wonderful  children  of 
Verdi's  old  age,  Otello  and  Falstaff.  The  second — 
and  last — was  by  no  means  the  lesser  work  ;  perhaps 
it  was  the  greater,  with  its  marvellous  freshness 
as  of  the  young  Mozart  come  to  life  again.  But 
is  a  performance,  good  though  that  of  Falstaff  was, 
it  lacked  the  supreme  distinction  given  to  Otello 
by  the  conducting  of  Faccio. 
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I  have  heard  the  opera  often  since,  with 
Tamagno  still  unsurpassed  in  his  original  part,  but 
the  perfection  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Scala,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Fenice  at  Venice,  I  shall  not 
hear  again.  The  instruments  obeyed  one  brain  as 
surely  as  the  bow  of  Kubelik  obeys  his  hand.  To 
ensure  such  an  ensemble  must  cause  a  severe 
nervous  strain.  The  great  conductor  directed  one 
other  masterpiece,  Die  Meistersinger  of  Wagner ; 
and  into  that  work  he  put  his  whole  soul,  for  there 
was  a  battle  to  be  won,  the  battle  of  Wagner  at 
La  Scala,  where,  melancholy  to  say,  Lohengrin 
had  been  hissed.  The  battle  was  won  and  the 
victory  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  ;  but  Faccio's 
overwrought  brain  gave  way,  and  after  a  few  years 
passed  in  seclusion  he  died. 

Latterly  Verdi  was  not  fond  of  conducting  his 
own  works,  but  in  1892  he  took  the  baton  for  a 
last  time  at  La  Scala  to  conduct  the  prayer  from 
Mos^  in  a  performance  in  memory  of  Rossini. 

I  have  thus  sketched  some  of  those  scenes, 
notable  in  Art  history,  which  flit  before  the  mind 
of  the  musical  amateur  when  he  takes  his  place  in 
the  great  theatre  of  Milan.  But  the  Scala  is 
suggestive  of  memories  yet  more  stirring  than  the 
triumphs  of  its  stage.  To  do  honour  to  what  a 
strange  medley  of  kings  and  governments  has  it 
not  been  lit  a  giorno  and  crowded  with  starred  and 
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diamond-bedecked  multitudes !  FHes  of  the  Cis- 
Alpine  Republic,  fUes  of  the  Austro- Russian 
victories,  fetes  of  the  Peace  of  Luneville ;  gala 
performances  for  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais  and 
his  Bavarian  bride,  for  "His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King,  Napoleon,"  for  the  return  of  the  national 
army  once  more,  representations  "By  command" 
of  Austrian  Emperors  and  Archdukes.  One 
tragical  incident  linked  the  Scala  with  the  martyr- 
dom of  Lombard  patricians  which  contributed 
as  much  as  anything  to  turn  the  tide  of  European 
sympathy  towards  oppressed  Italy :  the  arrest 
of  the  Marquis  Giorgio  Pallavicini,  which  led  to 
the  arrest  of  Confalonieri  and  the  other  patriots, 
was  effected  within  its  walls.  From  La  Scala  to 
Spielberg !  What  a  transformation  scene !  On 
the  eve  of  the  Year  of  Revolution  Verdi's  second 
opera,  /  Lombardi  alia  Prima  Crocciata,  awakened 
paroxysms  of  enthusiasm  in  the  people  which 
was  but  waiting  for  the  signal  of  a  new  crusade. 
Through  the  dark  times  that  followed  1849,  how- 
ever carefully  the  Austrian  censor  did  his  work, 
the  sharp-witted  Italians  discovered  words  or 
allusions  to  be  underlined  by  significant  applause. 
It  came  to  a  climax  one  night  in  January  1859 — 
the  moment  when  all  vaguely  felt  that  war  was 
near,  though  no  one,  save  Cavour,  knew  when  it 
would  begin,     The  opera  was  Norma ;  at  the  first 
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notes  of  the  chorus  "  Guerra ! "  *'  Guerra ! "  the  whole 
Italian  audience  sprang  to  its  feet  and  sang 
"Guerra!  Guerra!"  with  the  opera  chorus.  In 
one  part  of  the  theatre  Field-Marshal  Giulay 
was  seated  with  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  Austrian 
officers :  they  took  up  the  challenge,  and,  rising 
also,  applauded  frantically.  It  was  a  wonder  that 
the  affair  did  not  end  in  a  oreneral  skirmish. 
Naturally,  Norma  was  suppressed. 

Six  short  months  later,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
and  his  "  Magnanimous  Ally  "  graced  the  Scala  with 
their  presence  on  the  morrow  of  Magenta.  Then 
came  another  visit  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
the  August  of  the  same  year ;  visits  also  of  the 
Tuscan  and  y^milian  deputations  which  brought 
adherence  to  the  nation's  unity  ;  then  a  perform- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  Venetian  emigration  ;  again, 
one  of  welcome  to  the  National  Guard  of  Liberated 
Naples;  and  in  October  1870  the  reception  of 
the  Roman  deputation  and  the  celebration  of  the 
crowninof  of  the  national  edifice.  After  a  few 
years  another  Emperor  was  entertained — quite  a 
different  one  from  those  who  went  before  him. 
Wonderful  the  fated  march  of  events  which  made 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse  the  fulfiUer  of  Dante's  pro- 
phecy— the  Imperial  Dtix  from  the  North,  who 
with  one  swift,  strong  blow  sweeps  over  the  tem- 
poral  Popedom   and    its   Gallic    prop.      Surely   it 
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seems,  as  we  go  through  the  annals  of  La  Scala, 
that  we  see  rising  before  us  the  whole  drama, 
stranger,  more  impossible  than  any  fiction  that 
has  been  enacted  in  these  our  times,  in  what  the 
first  Napoleon  was  wont  to  speak  of  as  "ce  beau 
thdatre  de  1'  Italie."  And  now  that  I  have  wandered 
into  politics,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  underlying  significance  of  those 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  those  unexampled  operatic 
triumphs,  of  which  La  Scala  was  the  scene  during 
the  darkest  days  of  alien  subjugation.  How  could 
a  people  bent  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  find  heart 
to  rejoice  even  in  the  sweetest  melodies  of  Rossini 
or  at  Rubini's  most  honied  notes  ?  A  great  poet, 
a  German,  touched  upon  this  point  with  that 
luminous  insight  that  makes  us  sometimes  doubt 
if  poets  are  not,  after  all,  the  wise  men  of  the  earth, 
and  we,  the  votaries  of  prose  and  commonsense, 
be  not  the  fools  and  blind — if  it  is  not  they  who 
see  realities  and  we  visions.  He  says — whether 
the  anecdote  was  vero  or  ben  trovato  is  not  material 
— but  he  says  : — 

"  One  of  my  Britons  regarded  the  Italians  as 
being  politically  indifferent,  because  they  seemed 
to  listen  with  equanimity,  when  we  strangers 
chatted  on  the  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Turkish  War ;  and  he  was  unjust  enough  to 
say  as    much,    mockingly,   to   a   pale    Italian   with 
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a  jet-black  beard.  We  had  the  previous  evening 
seen  the  d^but  of  a  new  opera  in  La  Scala^  and 
witnessed  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  which  a 
first  success  excites.  'You  Italians,'  said  the 
Englishman,  'appear  to  be  dead  to  everything 
save  music,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  seems 
to  excite  you.'  *  You  do  us  injustice,'  said  the 
pale  one,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  *  Ah  ! '  sighed 
he,  *  Italy  sits  elegiacally  dreaming  on  her  ruins, 
and  when  she  is  at  times  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  melody  of  a  song  and  springs  wildly  up,  this 
sudden  inspiration  is  not  due  to  the  song  itself, 
but  rather  to  the  ancient  memories  and  feelings 
which  the  song  has  awakened — which  Italy  has 
ever  borne  in  her  heart,  and  which  now  mightily 
gush  forth — and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  wild 
tumult  which  you  have  heard  in  La  Scala.' " 

Heinrich  Heine  wrote  thus  in  1823.  It  is  so 
true  that  not  a  word  can  be  now  added  to  it  or 
taken  from  it.  The  soul  of  Italy,  gagged  in 
speech,  found  utterance  in  song;  and  thus  the 
golden  period  of  Italian  opera  comes  to  have  a 
connection  with  subsequent  events  little  sus- 
pected by  those  who  deem  man's  spirit  a  thing 
made  up  of  nicely-docketed  pigeon-holes  and  fail 
to  see  that  life  is  one,  whether  its  manifestations 
be  art,  literature,  politics  or  religion. 

THE    END 
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